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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 
just a glass of apni refreshing, purifying 
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BEFORE BREAKFAST. Natural way: 


This Well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the nerves 

normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Litd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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“COLONEL” 


ON A 


GOLF BALL 


is your guarantee of Quality. 


“Colonel ’? Golf Balls are pre-eminent in 
Se ity,flight,and perfect paint. 
FIRST IN 1906—Foremost ever since. 
The ‘‘Golf Balls de Luxe” are 
““PLUS COLONEL,”’ 2/6 & ‘“‘ ARCH COLONEL,”’ 2/6. 
| The “PLUS COLONEL” (weight 31 Dwts.) is specially made 
| for Plus and Low Handicap Players. 
The premier 2’= Golf Balls on market are 
PATENT COLONEL,” 2/=, and HEAVY COLONEL,”’ 2 =. 
6d. each allowed for old “Colonels” when new 
es ones to the same number are purchased. 
Sole Sold everywhere. 


Manujacturers: BRRIGG & SONS, ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING Co., 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FRIAR MARCUS BEING LED BACK AFTER WINNING THE PRINCE OF WALES’S STAKES 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROUND 


EDITOR 


A LOOK 


BY THE 
Photographs by 


A LIBEL? A few months ago a story was 

sent to me from an eminently 
reputable Literary Agency, that of Miss 
Ella King-Hall. The title was ‘‘ Two 
Bounders and An Arab,” a tale of racing 
in India, by Colonel J. S. E. Western. 
I had never heard of the author, but I 
thought his story good enough to publish 
and it duly appeared in the April number. 
One of the characters in this story who 
did something nefarious was called 
“Captain Stewart of the Supply and 
Transport Corps.” To my surprise the 
other day I received a letter from a firm 
of solicitors demanding an apology for 


A 


W. A. Rouch 


a gross libel committed on “ Captain 
Stewart.’ I ‘“‘ must have been aware,” 
the lawyers said, that there was a 
veritable amateur rider of that name, and 
he was supposed to have suffered all sorts 
of injury from the attack upon his 
character. Of course when the solicitors 
said I ‘‘ must have been aware’”’ they 
knew perfectly well that it was 
practically impossible I could have been 
aware of anything of the sort. In which 
way could such knowledge be obtained ? 
There are hundreds of military amateurs 
riding in India, but their exploits are 
not recounted in English papers, for a 
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most excellent reason—they would have 
no sort of interest for any except the 
friends and relations of the riders. 

Of course, I wrote to Colonel Western, 
though well assured that he could have 
had no intention of grossly libelling a 
brother officer. In the wildly improbable 
event of one bearer of His Majesty’s 
commission wishing to make such an 
attack on another he would not have 
used his victim’s name; he would in- 
evitably have adopted a_ colourable 


and it would be as reasonable for any | 
officers of the names of Montague, Boyle, | 
East, Lambert, Carthew, Smith, which 
I also used in the tale, to sue me for 
libel as this Captain A. F. Stewart. I am 
very sorry you should have been troubled 
in this matter, but I do not know how 
any story can be written if ordinary 
names may not be used for characters.”’ 

For my part I amsincerely sorry that a 
particular Captain Stewart should have 
been in any way annoyed. But I may 


— 


THE START FOR THE GOODWOOD CUP 


imitation and put in a few little descrip- 
tive touches which would have rendered 
it more or less easy to recognise the 
person meant. Colonel Western writes : 
““T have received a communication from 
Messrs. Fairfoot, Rooke and Macdonald. 
It is perfectly preposterous their 
imagining, or Captain Stewart imagining, 
that I had any intention of libelling any 
officer. It was a perfect chance that I 
used the name of Stewart which is a very 
commonnameinthe Army. There are no 
doubt fifty Stewarts. I used no initials, 


claim, and I think readers will agree, 
that this Magazine, now twenty years 
old, enjoys a character which makes it 
too preposterous to suppose that a gross 
attack on an officer and a gentleman 
would appear in it. One offers an 
“apology for an intentional offence, and 
in this case I am sure I shall readily be 
believed when I say that no sort of offence 
has been intended. Iam, however, not 
only ready but anxious to give this explan- 
ation the widest possible publicity, and to 
express genuine regret that any Captain 
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Stewart should have considered himself 
aggrieved by what appeared in a story 
which I accepted in all good faith. 

* * * * * 


SPORTING ONE of the oddest things 
PHRASEOLOGY about sport is the way 
in which certain phrases 

and terms are pressed into service and 
done to death, cropping up continually 
till they get on one’s nerves and convey 
the impression that the English language 


or commerce.” So says the dictionary. 
There is nothing about jumping or 
galloping round corners. Another thing 
which horses are continually doing, in 
addition to their negotiations, is throwing 
down gauntlets. We can only wonder 
who first employed this phrase and for 
what earthly reason anyone else thought 
it worth while to copy it. Why again 
should nautical phraseology be intro- 
duced on to the racecourse, as it is when 


REDFERN, WINNER OF THE MOLECOMB STAKES, GOODWOOD 


is much poorer than it is in reality. 
What a number of things horses 
“negotiate ’’ for instance! It is seldom 
we read of an animal jumping a fence ; 
he always ‘“‘negotiates”’ it and he does 
the same thing at a turn on a racecourse. 
Now as a matter of fact negotiate means 
“to transact business; to treat with 
another respecting purchase and sale ; 
to treat with another respecting peace 


A2 


a horse is described as “ hoisting signals 
of distress?”’ It is so much simpler 
to say that he was beaten or that he 
looked like being so. But hardly a day 
passes in which we do not read about 
these gauntlets and signals. ‘ 
Many writers about racing are quaintly 
imitative. One of those who was most 
widely read a few years ago had an 
odd trick of introducing the words 
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“and with’ in a manner which 
grammarians could not approve. He 
would write ‘“‘ Susannah Jane got well 
away, and with the favourite being 
beaten at the distance the filly won a 
length and a half.” That phrase was 
copied, we still occasionally come across 
the once familiar “‘and with,” though 
the originator has been dead for 
several years. Writers on sport used to 
be very fond of talking about “‘ Old Sol,”’ 
and always preferred to say that there 


the “‘negotiate’’ and the “ gauntlet’ 
are unhappily so dear. 

* * * * 
Of the racing pictures 
used this month, to 
carry on our sketchy 
Turf, I put first His 
Marcus being led back 


REMINISCENCES 
OF GOODWOOD 


history of the 
Majesty’s Friar 


after winning the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes, which he did by a short head 
from Mr. Neumann’s Snow Marten. The 
race was somewhat disappointing in spite 


FOLLOW UP, WINNER OF THE CHESTERFIELD STAKES, NEWMARKET 


had been ‘“‘a visitation of Jupiter 
Pluvius ” rather than that it had rained. 
I believe it was in the seventeenth 
century that some questionable humorist 
invented the idea of an official who 
governed the rain-fall and called him 
the ‘‘Clerk of the Weather.” Even 
now, in the twentieth century, there are 
scribes who do not disdain to drag in 
this ghost of a joke. The “ Clerk of the 
Weather,’ however, is not exclusively 
introduced by writers on sport, to whom 


of the King’s success, because it had 
been hoped and supposed that the colt 
would have won much more easily. 
That he did not do so Richard Marsh 
attributes to the fact of his having been 
somewhat hurried in his preparation 
after the cough which for a time kept 
him from active service ; in fact he did 
not show his true form. The picture is 
interesting for one reason because it 
introduces a sportsman whom every one 
holds in esteem, and whose friends regard 
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DESMOND M., BY DESMOND—ELIZABETH M. 


TORLOISK, WINNER OF THE GREAT LANCASHIRE BREEDER’S PRODUCE STAKES AT LIVERPOOL 
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SILVER TAG, BY SUNDRIDGE—SILVER FOWL 


SON-IN-LAW, WINNER OF THE GOODWOOD CUP 
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him with special affection — Lord 
Coventry, distinguishable by his tall hat, 
one of the few seen at Goodwood if 
indeed there was a second. On the other 
side of the gate I notice Captain Arthur 
Boyd, a well-known figure on the course, 
and facing in the distance I make out 
Mr. Hulton, who met with little luck— 
with none indeed—at the meeting where 
he had anticipated the capture of more 
than one prize. The start for the 
Goodwood Cup is pictorially recorded, 


fifth Goodwood Cup for her owner, he 
having taken four from 1901 to 1905. 
* * * * * 


SOME MORE [| have given portraits of 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS a considerable number 
of the best known two- 

year-olds, and now add a few more of 
those in whom interest is chiefly being 
taken. Horse lovers will, I think, be 
glad to contrast the make and shape of 
these young ones. Lord Cadogan’s 
Redfern is a big, upstanding colt, with an 


SPANISH PRINCE 


this being the only flat race in which the 
horses are sent off without the gate. 
The other day Mr. Emest Willoughby 
started them from the back of his 
hack, as will be seen. Sir A. Bailey’s 
Son-in-Law, who won by a head from 
Mr. Arthur James’ At Last, greatly 
distinguished himself by leading through- 
out the long journey, two miles five 
furlongs, and winning, though only by 
a head, from Mr. James’ mare, who 
looked as if she were going to secure the 


unusually long rein, and one of the 
things to which sportsmen are looking 
forward is a renewal of his fight with 
Colonel Hall Walker’s Let Fly. It is 
exceedingly seldom that we find a couple 
of two-year-olds so evenly matched as 
these two are. In the Molecomb Stakes 
first one and then the other gained and 
lost an advantage of a few inches, and 
the general opinion seemed to be that 
they had run a dead-heat. It was not so; 
Redfern not quite so good a favourite as 
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the other, the difference being that 
between even money and 11-10, got home 
by the shortest of short heads. At the 
time of writing we are all wondering 
whether racing will be continued during 
the autumn, it being manifestly 
impossible to forecast the consequences 
of the War. It can only be hoped that 
these two colts will be seen at the post for 
at least one of the three races in which 
they are both engaged. I have 


MAGAZINE 


of the season. Another disappointment 
at Goodwood was Mr. Mortimer Singer’s 
Desmond M., one of last year’s high- 
priced yearlings, he having cost 4,400 
guineas. It will be seen that he is 
somewhat cobby, at least a trifle thick- 
set and lacking in scope ; nevertheless 
he is a beautiful colt of his own type, 
though it is to be feared the possessor of 
a bad temper ; for I am told that instead 
of devoting himself to his task in the 


HARMONICON 


previously given a picture of Let Fly, 
and now include his owner’s Follow Up, 
who much disappointed his friends in the 
Richmond Stakes, for which odds of 
2 to 1 were freely laid on him. Colonel Hall 
Walker tells me that the son of White 
Eagle and Jean’s Folly, was interfered 
with at the start, and never got balanced 
throughout the race. I do not imagine 
that he is quite on the same level as 
Let Fly, but at any rate he must not be 
judged by what he did at Goodwood, 
and is likely to gain rank among the best 


Lavant Stakes he was endeavouring to 
savage the other horses. It is interesting 
to contrast him with Redfern as different 
styles. 

A couple of Mr. Hulton’s two-year-olds 
are shown, as in all probability a good 
deal will be heard of them. One of these 
is Torloisk, the son of Gallinule and 
Jongleuse, winner of the Great 
Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Liverpool, in which he beat the much- 
fancied Bethlehem by a length, giving 
him, moreover, 121b. The manner in 
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which he accomplished his task created 
much admiration, and he must be 
awarded a place high up among his 
contemporaries. It was evidently ex- 
pected that Torloisk would turn out 
well, and so plenty of engagements 
were made for him, in which he can show 
of what he is capable if only racing is 
not stopped. He will be easily recognised 
by his two white hind legs and the white 
on his near fore fetlock. His stable 
companion, Silver Tag, a daughter of 


Josephine two lengths in the Cliftonville 
Plate. Mr. W. M. Savill’s filly was 
regarded as a flier, probably invincible 
over five furlongs, and thus Silver Tag 
supplants her. 

The other three portraits are of 
Son-in-Law, about whom I have talked 
on a previous page, a beautiful colt with 
a future so far as it is possible to judge ; 
Mr. J. Joel’s Spanish Prince, who has 
had a long career of success, which may 
not, moreover, be yet exhausted; and 


THE PARADE FOR THE LIVERPOOL CUP 


Sundridge and Silver Fowl, is a charming 
filly, how far from the best of her age 
remains tobeseen. This best I take to be 
King Priam, and Silver Tag ran second 
to him at Ascot, beaten a length and a 
half, before she won the Khedive Stakes 
at Newmarket from the Glaze colt, who 
has shown his quality by winning the only 
two races for which he has since started. 
I had written the above before 
the Brighton Meeting, at which in 
receipt of 4lb, Silver Tag beat Lady 


Mr. H. P. Whitney’s American-bred 
Harmonicon, probably the best horse 
now in training over six furlongs. 
Spanish Prince seemed to be under-rated 
at Goodwood, for odds of 8 to 1 were laid 
against him in the Drayton Handicap, 
which he carried off handsomely. 
* * * * * 
LIVERPOOL  Asareminiscence of the 
AND SANDOWN Liverpool Summer 
Meeting, we have the 
parade for the Liverpool Cup, which 


rey 
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was won by Mr. Nelke’s China Cock, 
who had previously taken a Spring 
and an Autumn Cup, so that his owner 
thus completes the trio. As readers are 
doubtless aware some horses show an 
extraordinary liking for certain courses, 
and China Cock seems to be a much 
better animal at Liverpool than any- 
where else. In all he has run twenty- 


nine races; of these he has won five, four | 


races in six starts and been second for 
two others. It will be perceived that,his 
jockey Rickaby looks particularly 
pleased with himself! No one much 


expected that Light Brigade would win 
this Atlantic Stakes, odds of 6 to 4 being 
laid on the King’s Brakespear, who after 
gaining a reputation for shiftiness, which 
his trainer did not deny that he deserved, 
took to running gamely, but has since 


LIGHT BRIGADE AFTER WINNING THE ATLANTIC STAKES AT LIVERPOOL 


of them on what is evidently his favourite 
ground. Lord Derby’s Light Brigade 
has also seemed well worth including, 
as one of the most successful animals of 
modern times. As a two-year-old this 
son of Picton and Bridge of Sighs took 
a little time in finding his form, but 
won two of his six races, finishing third 
for three others. As a three-year-old 
he was only beaten thrice in fourteen 
outings ; this season he has won three 


reverted, it is to be feared, to his old 
habits. I am also giving the parade for 
the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, led by 
the King’s Anmer, half-brother to 
Brakespear. This, it may be needless 
to say, is the horse that the wild woman 
threw down in the Derby last year. 
Green Falcon ‘at home,” taking the 
sand bath in which most horses delight, 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. Ernest Willoughby, it will be seen, 
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THE PARADE FOR THE ECLIPSE STAKES AT SANDOWN. HIS MAJESTY THE KING’S ANMER LEADING 


GREEN FALCON IN THE SAND BATH 
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THE START FOR THE SOLTYKOFF STAKES AT NEWMARKET 


effected a remarkable good start for the 
Soltykoff Stakes at Newmarket, which 
I am reproducing as showing the 
different styles in which horses begin. 
One of them is jumping into the air 
instead of striking off ; probably when 
they have gone a couple of hundred yards 
he will be behind; some of the others 
who are quick beginners will be a long 
way in front of him, and watchers from 
the Stand will pronounce it to have been 
a bad start. 


SOME 
HIGH-PRICED 
YEARLINGS 


Sir John Robinson’s stud 
at Worksop Manor turns 
out some of the best 
animals in training. » The 
highest-priced yearling of last season, 
Desmond’s Hope, the son of Desmond 
and Silver Crescent bought by Mr. 
J. Baird Thorneycroft for 6,100 guineas 
came from there, as did Dessant, the son 
of Desmond and Santina, who cost 
Mr. Mortimer Singer 4,200 guineas, and 
Devon by Desmond — Bel-Clare, for 


SIR JOHN ROBINSON’S YEARLING STRING IN FRONT OF WORKSOP MANOR, NOTTS. 
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whom Mr. Tatem gave the same amount. 
This picture of the yearlings being led 
in front of the house struck me as too 
good to be missed. I do not know the 
names of the different animals, or 
whether these high-priced ones are among 
them. Desmond’s Hope and Devon 
have not yet run; Dessant has been 
out once, at Sandown Park, where he 
finished third, beaten eight lengths by 
Lord Canarvon’s Volta, who was giving 
him 8lb.; but Dessant did not get off 


period, however, horses and men did not 
depend upon railways for means of 
transport ; they had not been constructed, 
and the fear now is that the lines may 
have to be utilized for National purposes, 
and so will not be available for the 
public. 

The Champagne Stakes at Doncaster 
if it is run, may show us Redfern 
and Let Fly again in opposition, 
and at the post for the St. Leger we 
might see His Majesty’s Brakespear, 


A VIEW OF THE PADDOCK AT DONCASTER 


well and may be a better animal than the 
race suggests. All these pictures are 
reminiscences; the view of the paddock 
at Doncaster affords a suggestion of 
what we shall see in September, always 
supposing that the meeting is held! It 
is to be observed that racing was not 
interrupted when previous wars were in 
progress. Very shortly after the Battle 
of Waterloo the then Duke of Grafton’s 
Whisker won the Derby, and the same 
owner's Minuet the Oaks. At that 


Colonel Hall Walker’s Carrickfergus, 
Lord Londonderry’s Corcyra, Mr. 
Waldorf Astor’s First Spear, Lord 
Derby’s Glorvina, Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
Hapsburg, Sir John Thursby’s Kenny- 
more, Mr. H. J. King’s Peter the Hermit, 
and Mr. Washington’s Sir Eager amongst 
others. It is greatly to be feared that 
Kennymore’s temper may interfere with 
him, and the general opinion is that the 
finish will be contested by Corcyra and 
the much improved Peter the Hermit. 


MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of * House of Lisronan,” “‘ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 


life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. 
hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. 


her property, Castie Corra.] 


CHAPTER VI. 

“T WROTE to the woman whom I under- 
stand to have been poor Michael’s 
caretaker, telling her to have everything 
ready and the house well aired,” said 
Miss Susan, as the piebald slackened to 
a walk upon the avenue of Castle Corra 
some seventy minutes later. ‘I trust 
she has carried out my instructions.” 

“Mary Dwane is no great scholar,”’ 
remarked Pat Casey, “‘ and sure Shane 
is no better, and in regard to Jacky the 
nephew, ye’d not give a thraneen for 
him.” 

This speech being Greek to both his 
listeners was accepted in silence by them 
—wNoreen wondering what a thraneen 
could be, and Miss Susan how the Irish 
lower orders might be kept in their 
proper place. 

“TI do hope the drains will be right,” 
she sighed. ‘‘ We must have them seen 
to. When you asked Maire Cierans about 
it riding home after that dreadful day 
in Meath, what did she say, my dear ? ”’ 

“T only asked her what the stable was 
like,’’ answered Noreen across the well. 
““ She said it was all a bit out of repair.” 

“Tt is so,” put in Pat Casey, calmly. 
“There was a cousin of me own going 


She has her 
Then she sets off to take possession of 


round it this day three years strivin’ 
could he quinch the holes that did be in 
the roof, and sez he to me, ‘ ’Tis no better 
nor a honeycomb—so it is,’ sez he, and 
sure no one laid hand or foot to it since. 
I’m thinking it’s the way the ould master 
forgot the house and he living in Americy 
this seven years past.” 

“Good gracious!”” moaned Miss 
O’Corra, senior, “a building with an 
unsecure roof! Oh, what a country!” 

“Ah, mind now, I’m not saying it ’ud 
go fall in on yez,’”’ said Pat Casey in 
soothing tones. “‘ Sure slates is aisy put 
on! It’s a grand house entirely. Ye’d 
lose yourself below in the rooms beyant 
the kitchen. A power o’ them there is 
there, and all dark and crabbed the same 
as a place ye’d keep ferrets.”’ 

“Oh, my goodness! They will be 
infested with rats !’’ moaned poor Miss 
Susan. 

“ They will so, ma’am,” answered Mr. 
Casey, genially ; ‘Me uncle told me that 
one time, when he was a little small fella, 
no more than ten years old, he kem in 
it with a sitting of eggs, and what did he 
find only the ould master, and the young 
gentlemen, and Danny Cane that was 
butler, and Old Thay-the-bag that used 
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to be carrying the letters, and the whole 
of them in the kitchen with tarriers and 
all sorts striving could they quinch a 
nest of rats that had the cook mad 
whipping the meat and the butter off 
her, and ating the doors, and the dear 
knows what. Me uncle used to say you 
wouldn’t ask to jolly yourself betther 
than to be seeing Danny Cane, and he 
stuck in under the dresser, and a rat up 
his leg, and the tarriers tearing the 
trousers off him the way they’d get to 
come at it, and the whole of them bawl- 
ing fit to be in a pig-fair. Sure the leg 
was near ate from under Danny before 
the dogs had the rat killed, so it was. 
I’m telling ye it’s not in every house ye'd 
get the equal of that for divarsion ! ”’ 

Miss O’Corra, senior, made an in- 
articulate sound. 
« Pat Casey proceeded to pull up at a 
turn in the avenue where, between tree- 
stems, a great vista of open country 
spread like a carpet of many colours. 

That’s Glaundarra,”’ he said, pointing 


to a patch of golden-brown that lay in a 
pucker of green, sun-warmed hillside a 


mile or two away. “ There’s no better 
covert in the country than that. I seen 
a fox last winter in it as big as a bonnive. 
Troth, the dogs were after him two 
mortal hours and he bet them at the 
finish! ’Twas in Glaundarra they found 
him and ’twas away at the hill of Derk 
they lost him.”’ He indicated a ghostly 
shadow on the far horizon. 

Noreen looked at the wide silver-green 
land and her heart leaped. 

Here was a country to ride over 
indeed! In imagination she saw herself 
on “ Lot 110” being swept across those 
stone-gaps of flat brown flint, those 
crooked banks with their shelf-like tops 
and thraneen-grown sides, always in the 
same field with hounds, always with the 
Glaundarra fox just ahead. 

““There’s foxes here, too,’ went on 
Pat Casey, clicking at his filly, “ ould 
fellas and their pups. G’wan out o’ that, 
Rosie! Yourselves have a right to catch 
a holt here. There does be obstackles in 
the avenue.” 


Noreen was about to inquire concerning 
the nature of an obstackle, when her side 
of the car suddenly lurched from under 
her and cast her into the broad bosom 
of a fuschia bush. 

“There now!” said Mr. Casey, 
triumphantly, using one hand to retrieve 
Miss Susan, who had fallen across the 
well, and with the other stopping the 
piebald. ‘“‘ Didn’t I tell yez the young 
lady would be tossed? Are ye hurted 
anny, miss?” 

“Of course she must be hurt by such 
a fall,” cried Miss Susan, tremulously. 
“Oh, Noreen, don’t laugh! It was a 
most dreadful experience — dreadful— 
dreadful! I shall not drive any more in 
this vehicle ! I shall have palpitations !” 

“New method of progress to be 
palpitated along!” gurgled her niece, 
extracting herself from among the fuschia 
blossoms. ‘‘ What did the wheel go 
into ?—a quarry-hole ? ” 

“Yerra, no! arabbit-hole ! ” said Pat, 
contemptuously. ‘And faith if ye seen 
the toss Thay Burke took in one 0’ them 
same the last time hounds were here, 
ye'd not talk! Galloping along he was, 
bating blazes out of the ould mare in 
regard to him thinking the dogs were 
gone on him, when the two legs of her 
went down into one of them places the 
same as a small cork going into a big 
bottle. Ye had a right to see the track 
Thay’s nose left in the mud! Ye’d think 
*twas a plough went through it! And 
by the same token he had us pairsecuted 
at Mass next day with the snortings he 
let and he striving to draw a breath.” 

“And this is the amusement you pro- 
pose to indulge in, Noreen!” groaned 
Miss Susan. “‘ Where is the step? I 
prefer to get down and walk. What a 
dreadful untidy place!’ She cast a 
glance of despair around upon an 
exuberant and far-stretching tangle of 
holly and arbutus and rhododendrons ; 
upon the ivy-clasped beech stems; the 
hazels that everywhere rubbed shoulders 
with the sturdy native oak. 

The branches of each tree were fringed 
by herring-bone ferns which rose like a 
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green mane from the grey bark, and the 
filtering sunlight fell dappled on a carpet 
of emerald moss and crimson briar-tails. 

The approach of the house was heralded 
by gigantic hydrangeas, still bright with 
flat blooms of pale-pink and vivid blue, 
that brushed the travellers’ faces and 
made a savage assault on their imitation 
brethren in Miss Susan’s hat. And then, 
suddenly, they emerged upon a gravel 
sweep and saw Castle Corra. Cobwebs 
pressed thick against its windows, weeds 
and grass grew rank up to the very 
threshold, and the roof bore eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the driver’s 
cousin had early abandoned his struggle 
to “‘ quinch ”’ the holes. 

“°Tis it was always the great house,”’ 
said Pat Casey, with a note in his voice 
that did not belong to this democratic 
age. “‘ Sure I remember me ould grand-da 
telling me of the grand days used to be 
in it when he was young. Two packs of 
hounds the family kep’—no less—an’ 
maybe a hundred racehorses, and what- 
ever ye’d ax ye’d get, if it was a calf 
itself. And high quality in it day and 
night. An’ look at it now the way it is! 
But, plaze God, we'll soon have it the 
way it was again,” he added, with a 
glance of brotherly affection at Noreen. 

“Tf there is no hotel in Kylecorra— 
and I have certainly seen none—I do 
not know what we shall do,” said Miss 
Susan in a hollow voice. 

“ Sure an’ I'll tell ye what yez’ll do,” 
returned Mr. Casey, kindly but firmly, 
“‘ve'll take the house the Major wants 
to set—Cnocin ’tis called, though began- 
nies Herself is after putting some quare 
foreign name on it, Bell Visiter, or the 
likes o’ that. It’s a great little house,” 
he added, turuing to Noreen, in whom 
he had early >ecognised the dominant 
spirit. “‘ It’ll match the ould lady better 
nor the Viceregal Lodge—and yez can 
stay in the Railway Hotel till yez have 
it readied, so ye can.” 

“Horray! That’s a splendid plan!” 
cried Noreen. ‘‘ Eh, auntie?” 

Miss Susan allowed a single bitter 


thought of the model villa in the ‘‘ most 
salubrious part”? of Bournemouth, 
which she had prayed Noreen to take, 
to dart through her mind. 

“ Electric light—and two telephones 
and asphalt paths in the garden—and 
the man who kept that most superior 
‘fly ’ quite close,’’ she muttered almost 
tearfully. ‘‘ Oh, don’t say ‘ eh,’ my dear, 
it’s so vulgar. The house he mentions 
may be most unsuitable. As for this!” 
She shuddered. 

“This is heavenly, and I’m going to 
live here as soon as I can get it done up,” 
retorted Noreen. “‘ I want to get inside. 
Where’s the caretaker ? ”’ 

“Ts it Mary Dwane? Sure she lives 
up at the garden house. If yourself or 
the ould lady would catch a howlt of the 
mare I’d give a thrawl through the place 
until I’d see could I find her.” 

“Of course you can hold it, auntie,” 
said Noreen, airily; “those longs strips 
from its mouth are the right things to 
hold it by,”’ she added, endeavouring, by 
the air of one explaining the inside of a 
watch to a child, to conceal her inability 
to remember the technical name of the 
“long strips.” 

“TI shall do no such thing!” cried 
Miss Susan aghast. ‘‘ Remain alone with 
that animal! Good gracious, what an 
idea! It might do anything. Jf you 
must go inside that dreadful building, 
Noreen, I will come with you.” 

“ Ave, ye can so,” said Pat. ‘“‘ And 
sure I’ll slip down to the Major’s herd 
and tell him yez’ll be wanting the house. 
Tis undher a mile to where he lives.”’ 

“ But — but — we haven’t seen the 
house! I don’t know if it will suit us! 
I don’t know whether the drains are 
right, or the drinking water ! ” protested 
Miss O’Corra, senior, in accents of despair. 

“ Ah, sure, what signifies that!” re- 
torted Mr. Casey, turning the piebald, 
““ meself knows what quality should have, 
and amn’t I after saying this minute that 
Cnocin will match yez grand ? And faith, 
if it doesn’t, can’t ye tell the Major so! 
I’m telling ye there’s no great chat out 
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of the poor Major since Herself came in 
it!” 

“ He will make me liable for the rent 
—TI feel sure of it,’ moaned poor Miss 
Susan, as the car rattled away. “ Oh, 
why, why did Michael ever make that 
will? Why did we ever come to this 
awful country ? Yes, you spoke, Noreen. 
What did you say, dear ? ”’ 

‘““T said ‘I see a garden gate,’”’ re- 
turned the young woman. “ Didn’t he 
say Mary Dwane would be in the garden ? 
Oh, and auntie, do foxes sleep in trees ?” 
She glanced up as she spoke at a crow’s 
nest. 

“] know nothing of foxes and their 
nasty habits,” said Miss Susan with 
extreme bitterness. “‘ It would not sur- 
prise me in the least if one were to jump 
down on my head now, and I believe 
their bite is extremely dangerous—even 
fatal sometimes. I hope you will re- 


member, Noreen, if anything happens to 
me that it was my sense of duty and no 
inclination that brought me to Ireland.” 


Noreen was still absorbed in the 
problem of the fox ménage. 

“T wonder how they make it come 
out of that when they want to hunt 
it ?”’ she murmured. “I suppose they 
catch it first and bring it in a cart to 
the meet—like the stag.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE Railway Hotel was in the main street 
of Kylecorra—a flat-faced building, one 
story higher than its neighbours, with a 
facade of vivid cerulean blue, hermeti- 
cally-sealed windows, and a green front 
door, the step of which was permanently 
occupied by two old women who sat 
immovable even through the stress of 
the monthly pig-fair when passing frieze 
coats brushed their shoulders all day 
long. 

Miss Susan contemplated the hostel 
with unmixed horror—a feeling amply 
shared by Mrs. Murphy, the proprietress, 
when Pat Casey announced to her that 
he had two ladies widout on the yoke and 


three English servant-gerrls above at the 
station and the whole of them in want of 
beds. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Pat!” she 
wailed, ‘‘ and me with only three rooms 
and a commercial sick with the ’flenzy 
in one of them! What’ll I do at all? ”’ 

“Troth, it’s what’ll themselves do, 
I’m thinking,” returned Pat Casey with 
a grin. “‘ Will I put the ladies widin in 
the room while I carry the yoke back to 
the station for the gerrls? Believe me, 
Mrs. Murphy, ma’am, it’s them same ‘ull 
be the maddest, so they will!” 

The harassed proprietress called again 
upon her Maker and then, summoning a 
smile of the utmost heroism, went out 
and bade the invaders ‘‘ kindly welcome.” 
“°Tis a poor place, ma’am, beside what 
you're accustomed to; but sure we can 
but do our best;” she said, as she 
ushered aunt and niece into “‘ the room.” 
‘““ Maybe yee’s ’ud like some tea ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, please,” said Miss Susan, in 
the voice of a drowning mariner to 
whom a small bundle of straw has been 
proffered. 

She sank upon a horsehair sofa and 
Mrs. Murphy withdrew. 

““T call this rather a lark,” said 
Noreen defiantly, starting on a voyage 
of inspection round the chamber which, 
like all its brethren in Irish country 
hotels, had a long table down the middle, 
set out with innumerable places and 
every appearance of a school-feast. The 
rest of the furniture was covered in 
horsehair and relieved by crochet “ anti- 
macassars”’ of vivid violet and black 
wool. Four round tables filled the four 
corners, each crowded to repletions with 
crochet mats, albums, photographs and 
composite vases, blinding in hue. 

The inevitable oil-paintings of deceased 
proprietors and their relatives hung upon 
the walls, flanked by faded photographs 
of meets of hounds. The inevitable 
mirror backed the mantelpiece with 
cards of last year’s meets stuck into its 
frame. The inevitable magenta sheep- 
skin lay in front of the hearth screaming 
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its loudest at the brickdust rep of the 
window curtains. 

“You can’t say it isn’t clean, Aunt 
Susan,”’ said Noreen, pointing dramatic- 
ally to the snow-white tablecloth, the 
large loaves, the plates of sugared 
biscuits, the small dishes of butter and 
the pots of jam. Miss Susan, however, 
refused comfort. “‘I have never even 
been in such a place in my life—never,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘ What my father, your poor 
grandfather, Noreen, would say if he 
could know, I can’t conceive—I feel 
degraded.” 

“Undegrade, then,” suggested her 
niece unfeelingly. ‘‘ All those kind of 
ideas belong to the Ark, really. I wonder 
what hounds those are ? ”’ 

The door burst open and a damsel, 
heated of countenance and clasping a 
laden tray, creaked in. She wore the 
somewhat flurried air natural to a person 
who had been called from plucking a 
goose “‘ across the vard ”’ and obliged at 
a moment’s notice to transform herself 
into both cook and parlourmaid, but her 
eye was benign. 

“The mistress bade me ax would yez 
take eggs?” she asked, as she firmly 
defeated the fat teapot’s refusal to wear 
an attenuated beaded blue cosy, three 
sizes too small for it. 

“Oh, yes, please,” said Noreen. 
what hounds are these ? ” 

“ Them’s the dogs of a new gentleman, 
miss. I disremember the name that does 
be on him—over to Skeheen-a shee he 
lives. I'll ax his name off the mistress.” 
She departed, beaming. 

“It would be brutal to be dissatisfied 
when they’re all so nice and friendly,” 
said Noreen. 
that’s the ‘ Brigit Kate’ whose name 
has been pealing through the house for 
the last ten minutes? Oh, heavens, 
what tea! It’s as black as ink!”’ She 
poured out a cup and handed it to Miss 
Susan, who thereupon rose and remarked 
funereally that she supposed she might 
as well sit at the table. 

A moment later 


“And 


Brigit Kate 


“T wish I knew whether 


reappeared, herding a colony of boiled 
eggs which jostled together drunkenly 
upon a plate. “‘ The name that’s on the 
gentleman is Mr. Macasterie - Planta- 
jenett, miss,” she said, with a haste which 
suggested that she had been repeating 
the words all the way from the kitchen. 
“That’s himself on the white horse 
among the dogs. Will you be want 
anything else, ma’am ? ” 

“T shall want a hot bath a-ak 
before I go to bed,” said Miss Susan. 

Brigit Kate’s smile faded somewhat. 


' “ Yes, ma’am—I dunno have we e’re a 


bat’, ma’am,”’ she murmured. “ There 
was a gentleman here once took a bat’,” 
she paused, as if in memory of some 
cataclysm. 

“T cannot possibly do without it,” 
said Miss O’Corra, senior, tragically. 

“No, ma'am. Il tell Mrs. Murphy 
you do be in need of a bat, ma’am,” 
answered Brigit Kate, as she withdrew. 

“The ould one is after axing a hot 
bat’ off me,’”’ she confided in a whisper 
to her mistress, who happened to be 
outside in the passage. 

“°Tis as well I sent Pat Casey above 
to Miss Maire so,”’ returned Mrs. Murphy, 
in the tone of one who has tasted the 
worst life can offer. ‘“‘ Who was it had 
the bath last, Biddie ? ” 

“ T couldn’t rightly say, ma’am. Them 
painters that was in it in the summer got 
a loan of it to wash their brushes in—an’ 
I heard tell they left it in the cowhouse 
after them ; but sure it was leaking this 
long time.” 

“Maybe I have a right to buy 
another,’’ mused the lady of the Railway 
Hotel. “It’s handy to have one laid 
by. There’s them makes great use of 
the like of them things. I hear a horse 
below in the street. Please God it might 
be Miss Maire.” 

Maire it was, clad in a fishing skirt of 
extreme brevity and skimpiness. Behind 
on a rope-rein she towed a woolly yearling 
colt who regarded every item of village 
life with mingled interest and suspicion. 

“T met Pat,” she said, as Mrs. Murphy 
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appeared on the threshold of the green 
door, ‘“‘and he told me what had 
happened. We can put them up at 
Tibawn.” 

“ Indeed, an’ it’s sorry I am to bother 
you, miss,’ returned Mrs. Murphy, 
“ but ” she dropped her voice to a 
feverish whisper and explained her 
troubles, adding, “I'll tell the ladies 
you're below.”’ 

“T’ve a note from my sister some- 
where,” said Maire, beginning to grope 
in various submerged pockets. ‘“‘ She 
met Miss O’Corra once in London. 
Perhaps you'd better take it up.” Mrs. 
Murphy acquiesced. She also had the 
tact to withdraw and leave Miss Susan 
free to express her unqualified joy at the 
escape. 

“T met Dilys Clerans once at a flower 
show,” she explained eagerly. ‘‘ She 
seemed a very nice, sympathetic girl— 
quite distressed that slugs should have 
eaten my yellow begonias. I am glad 


you should have the opportunity of 


making friends with her, Noreen. I 
wonder why her sister did not come in ?” 

“ Because she has got a hairy horse on 
a leading-string,” said Noreen, who had 
moved into the window. ‘“‘ Come and 
look at it. It must be thirsty. It’s 
trying to scoop up a puddle with its front 
paw. Oh, now it’s begging—do come 
and look !”’ 

Miss Susan came and looked in time 
to see the colt drop down on to his fore- 
legs again. 

“Oh, dear, what an undesirable pet ! ” 
she exclaimed, aghast. ‘‘ How can Miss 
Clerans tolerate such a large, dirty, rough 
animal. I do hope she is not eccentric. 
And what a dreadfully short skirt! I 
trust The rest of the sentence was 
lost on Noreen, who had already left the 
room. 

“Very glad you can come,” said 
Maire, when she had greeted the two 
Miss O’Corras. ‘‘ Hop on to the car and 
Pat Casey will run you home in two skips 
of a goat. By the way, where is he?” 

“Is it Pat, miss ? ” said Mrs. Murphy 


from the threshold of the front door. 
“Sure, isn’t he after carrying the car 
back to the station for the servant- 
gerrls ? He did no more than wheel 
around and off.” 

“That the devil may fly away with 
him for a fool, then!’ returned Miss 
Clerans, tranquilly unaware of the horror 
her words inspired in Miss Susan’s early- 
Victorian breast. ‘‘ How did he think 
Miss O’Corra was to get to Tibawn ? 
There isn’t another car in Kylecorra.”’ 

“There is not—without it ’ud be the 
bread-van,”’ agreed Mrs. Murphy. 

Poor Miss Susan again thought yearn- 
ingly of the “ most superior ”’ fly she had 
been wont to patronize in happier days. 
“T will walk. I mistrust those Irish 
vehicles!’ she said, hastily. ‘‘ How far 

“ Five miles by the road—a bare two 
across the fields,’” answered Maire. “I’m 
going that way to show this fellow a few 
fences. He’s only had the cavesson on 
him four or five times.” 

“Oh, do let us both come with you,” 
pleaded Noreen, before her aunt could 
speak. 

“ Righto!”’ answered Miss _ Clerans. 
“Woa, m’lad—woa then, boy!” 

A goat had emerged suddenly through 
the lower window of an opposite house, 
and the colt, mindful of equine etiquette 
in these matters, was pretending that it 
was a lion. 

Miss Susan, clutching Noreen fervently, 
watched with wide, horrified eyes while 
Maire ‘“‘ played” the yearling, who first 
attempted to box his own nose and then 
flourished his heels at the eaves-gutters. 
His mistress was, however, more than 
equal to the situation, and having tried 
unsuccessfully to sit back from the 
headstall, he blew a heavy sigh and 
relapsed into quiescence, standing all 
asprawl after the ungainly manner of 
his kind. 

“Oh, dear, what a dreadful animal ! 
Surely it should be trained not to wave 
its legs like that!” ejaculated Miss 
Susan. “ Pray, pray give it to some 
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man. Otherwise you will certainly be 
injured by it.” 

Maire with a laugh backed the colt a 
pace to get his hind-legs under him and 
his off-fore out of the gutter. 

“Why, he’s like a_ kitten,” she 
answered. ‘He and the foal, his 
brother, come into the kitchen at home 
and whip away the vegetables and the 
bread if we don’t watch them. Would 
you care to try the cross-country route, 
or will you wait here while I put some- 
thing into the trap and come and fetch 
you?” 

This last sentence was addressed to 
Miss Susan. 

“Oh, I will walk. I—I am nervous in 
traps,” said unhappy Miss O’Corra, with 
the air of a martyr. “‘ Two miles is not 
too far; but, please, please keep that 
animal as much away from me as possible. 
It has a most wild, undisciplined look, 
and I really do not think that thin piece 
of leather would be sufficient to restrain 
it if it became really vicious. Suppose it 
were to attack you, what could you do ?” 

Maire Clerans made no_ response. 
Indeed, she looked away somewhat 
hastily. 

“I don’t believe it’s vicious, dear 
thing—and it begged very prettily,” 
said Noreen, advancing upon the colt, 
who goggled and blew discouragingly. 
“None of the Bournemouth horses knew 
how to beg. Was it hard to teach it 
that ?”’ 

“Hard? No--no—not at all!” 
answered Miss Clerans with extreme 
brevity and in tremulous accents, adding: 
“Is your aunt prepared to climb fences?” 
Miss Susan’s retort was prompt and 
bitter. 

“‘T have never climbed a fence in my 
life,’ she said; ‘“‘ but when I came to 
Ireland I prepared for everything !”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Miss SusAN looked sadly, with something 
that was almost awe, at Maire Clerans 
as, together, they moved off through 
Kylecorra. 


Her yearning to return to England 
strengthened momentarily, and _ she 
longed for some ally who would uphold 
her in the desire. 

That she would not find one in Maire 
appeared obvious. A young woman who: 
wore such a skirt and occupied herself in 
so masculine a manner could not be 
expected to appreciate civilization. 

For the length of Kylecorra main street 
the trio walked in silence. 

Maire had indeed little attention to 
spare, for the colt varied between 
desires to proceed crab-wise upon the 
footpath and to mount the ass-butts 
that joggled past him with clanking 
of chains. 

His unshod feet padded softly in the 
thick mud, and his infantine voice rose 
frequently and shrilly to heaven. 

Unhappy Miss Susan, who considered 
it venturesome to take about a pug on a 
leading string, regarded him with a terror 
and dismay that were pathetic. 

“ Does it give you pleasure to endanger 
your life by leading that undisciplined 
creature ? ’’ she asked presently. 

Maire laughed. 

“It’s business,” she answered. 
hope to turn a penny on this fellow some 
day.” 

Miss O’Corra, senior, looked blankly 
at the broadest part of the colt’s woolly 
body. 

“Oh, if it is for a circus,” she began. 
“Some new trick, I suppose. Still, 
my dear, I fear that unless the creature 
becomes more amenable than it is at 
present you will be disappointed. I 
always understood that those men with 
whips who come in when there are per- 
forming animals trained their pupils 
themselves. Oh, dear, how muddy this 
street is!” 

“Tt is so, ma’am,” said a cheerful 
voice at Miss Susan’s elbow, a voice as 
unexpected as if the wind had spoken. 
“It is so. ’Twould be better for your 
honour’s ladyship to come west through 
the kitchen, so it would. Wait now till | 
I’d show ye.” 
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A hand descended on Miss O’Corra 
with resolution, and she turned hastily 
to find herself in the clutches of a cherry- 
cheeked old dame who stood on the 
threshold of a small and dark house. 

“Good idea that, Katty Morrisey ! 
save us a mile. In with you, Miss 
O’Corra,” said Maire, turning the colt’s 
head doorwards. Miss Susan, past re- 
monstrance, obeyed. 

Fingers gripped her as she stepped 
gingerly into the warm, turf-scented 
dimness. 

She was informed that she was kindly 
welcome, and asked would she take a 
sup of tay after the journey, while a 
quavering voice from the chimney-corner 
announced that the O’Corras were a 
great family ever and always, God bless 
them ! 

To a lady as easily perturbed as Miss 

Susan, it was a moment fraught with 
agitation, and the hasty passage of a hen 
between her ankles did nothing to 
reassure her. She clasped her handbag 
in dumb despair and looked round at 
Maire. 
, Vaguely she realized that this was a 
short cut to somewhere, but that people, 
sane people, should make short cuts 
through cottage kitchens seemed to her 
as improper, as incomprehensible, as 
that there should be roads without gas- 
lamps. 

‘“ Miss O’Corra will come and have tea 
with you another day, Katty, and you 
shall tell her how her grandfather locked 
up the excisemen in the boathouse,” said 
Miss Clerans. ‘“‘ We can’t wait now. 
Clear out of the way, all of you, while I 
manceuvre the colt through the house. 
Katty won’t bless me if he pelts his heels 
into her best china jug.” 

“‘ Begorra, I wouldn’t ask betther than 
to see him do that same. Tis he’s the 
great baste entirely,” quavered the 
voice which had eulogized the O’Corras. 

Miss Susan, shrinking into a space 
between a dresser and a recumbent pig, 
discovered that it proceeded from a very 
old man who sat beside the ring of 


ruby-red turf on the hearth. She hada 
confused vision of other faces, one of 
them a goat’s, which gleamed white out 
of dark corners, and of an open door that 
revealed a four-post bed and a picture 
of the Pope, and then she was out again 
on the further side of the house in a little, 
sloping, muddy yard with a river 
gleaming at its foot. 

The sight of the water restored to her 
the faculties momentarily paralysed by 
her passage through Katty Morrisey’s 
kitchen. 

She realized that Noreen was still 
inside being shaken hands with, and that 
Katty still held her by the arm, and that 
the colt, repenting of his admirable 
behaviour while under the Morrisey roof- 
tree, was trying to climb a turf-stack. 
She also realised with horror that their 
way lay directly across the river. 

‘““ Maybe ’twould be as well for me send 
Johnny Pather wid your honour’s lady- 
ship,” said Katty, divining her thoughts. 
“‘ Ould standards, the likes of meself and 
yourself (with respects to ye, ma’am), 
have no great nature for lepping ditches 
and the like, and sure there isn’t a gap 
in the country but Johnny Pather has it 
travelled and he bringing home the 
brown drake. Johnny Pather!” 

Her voice rose to a piercing height. 
Where Johnny Peter came from Miss 
Susan never knew. It was sufficient that 
he appeared suddenly like a genii at her 
knee. 

He was about ten years old, freckled 
and ragged, bare of leg and tousled of 
head. He was also entirely master of the 
situation. 

“ Deed, aye, there isn’t one in it knows 
the gaps betther than meself,” he 
announced. ‘ Let yez come on.” 

Miss Susan, to whom this command 
was addressed, thought dolefully of the 
only members of Johnny Peter’s class 
with whom she had hitherto come in 
contact, the very superior driver of the 
very superior fly and her own equally 
superior domestics. 

Ah, have conduct, Johnny Pather 
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said his grandmother reprovingly, “‘ and 
have a care of the lady going west the 
hilleen. Good-evening to ye, ma’am.” 

“ Yerra, let her come on out o’ that 
before the horse has the stones splashed 
on us,” said Johnny Peter, with the 
practicality of his generation. 

“Yes, go on first. The crossing gets 
slippery when it’s wet,’ put in Maire 
over her shoulder. 

She stopped the colt on the edge of the 
river. 

“Am I—am I expected to walk on 
those things ?”’ asked poor Miss Susan, 
gazing tragically upon the heads of 
the stepping-stones which rose, grey 
and irregular, from the stream’s rippling, 
amber-brown breast. Maire looked 
concerned. 

“Do you mind?” she said. 
will save us two miles.” 

Johnny Peter, unwilling to be deprived 
of the prestige conferred by acting guide 
to “‘ strange quality from far-out places,” 
made haste to put in his word. 

‘““ Sure yez can go the road if the ould 
jlady’s in dread,” he observed, non- 
chalantly ; “but begannies, Mulcahy’s 
bull is above on it and he after tearing 
the shed to pieces, and the dear knows 
what-like temper he’d be in, an’——” 

“Oh, good gracious!’ wailed poor 
Miss Susan. “No, certainlynot! We will 
go this way.” She advanced a glacé-shod 
toe from the bank and then drew it back. 

“Yerra, what dread is on ye? Is it 
the way ye never saw wather before ? ”’ 
demanded Johnny Peter. 

Miss O’Corra, senior, ignored the 
question, and looked round for assistance. 
It appeared—but not in the shape she 
desired. 

Noreen, having finally disengaged her- 
self from the Morriseys, came at a run 
down the sloping yard. 

“Go on, auntie ; ‘ throw a lep,’ can’t 
you !”’ she cried, catching her hesitating 
telative by the elbow. Unhappy Miss 
Susan, confronted by the alternative of 
rapid movement or a fall into the stream, 
“threw ” the required “ lep.”’ 


It 


Of the remainder of the perilous 
passage she had no clear idea, except 
that Johnny Peter pushed portions of 
her person and Noreen pulled others, and 
that both in their own language adjured 
her not to mind if she did fall, and that a 
ripple swirled across her right foot and 
that her spectacle-case fell overboard. 

She was too agitated even to resent 
Johnny Peter’s summing up of the 
situation. 

“Twas as well the young lady came 
in it. Ould standards like yourself, 
ma’am, have a right to be heartened, 
the same as me grandmother’s black ass.”’ 

Humiliation and dismay even blinded 
her to the wetness of the grass on the 
further bank—she who never in her life 
had gone off a path within a week of a 
shower. 

Johnny Peter, spectacle-case in hand, 
took entire charge of her. 

“Themselves is going over the leps, 
so let ye keep wid me, until we’d go round 
the hilleen,’’ he commanded, indicating 
by a wave of his arm a patchwork ridge 
of land seamed by tall banks. 

Miss Susan cast a single shuddering 
glance at the nearest of these obstacles 
which rose, straight and green, from a 
tangle of rust-red bracken and then 
meekly walked away in the wake of Mrs. 
Morrisey’s grandson. 

“Your poor aunt!” said Maire, with 
a little laugh, looking after the queerly 
contrasted pair; “‘and the cattle gaps 
are sure to be full of mud, too! Oughtn’t 
you to go with her, Noreen ? ”’ 

“ Oh, no, it’s quite time she learnt to 
look after herself,’ said Miss Susan’s 
niece ; “ besides, I want to go with you.” 

“ Righto. Are you game to climb that 
bank ahead of us ?” 

“JT am, of course, but—but your 
foal?” 

Maire laughed again. 

“You watch the foal,” she said. 

Noreen did, wide-eyed. Saw the 
woolly legs find foothold on the per- 
pendicular green side, saw the unshod 
feet grip and change on the top like the 
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feet of a goat, saw also the skill with 
which Maire frustrated their owner’s 
effort to break away after landing—no 
light task, even with a yearling.” 

They went on across country, making 
a straight line over the “ hilleen” and 
down the other side until at last, on the 
edge of a shallow ravine with a stream 
tumbling swiftly through its green and 
brambly heart, Maire paused. 

“There’s Tibawn, my home,” she 
said, nodding at a large bald-faced house 
set in a crescent of trees on the ridge 
opposite. She glanced over her shoulder 
and added, casually, ‘‘ Hullo, Kerry,” 
and Noreen, turning, saw the rider of 
Jimmy Thunders’ black horse strolling 
towards them. 

“Been over to Heffernans about some 
cattle,” he said, easily, smiling at Maire. 
Noreen, scrutinising him with the frank 
curiosity of nineteen, decided that he 
looked nearly as well out of hunting-kit 
as in it. 

Kerry Kinnane was a tall, lightly built 
young man with fair hair, and eyes the 
colour of turf-smoke. At hunting a fox, 
shooting a snipe, or wiling a trout out of 
one of his own mountain streams, he had 
no equal in several baronies, and, having 
failed for the Army and everything else 
that necessitated the passing of an 
examination, he had now during three 
or four years been whole-heartedly 
engaged in these pursuits, which, for 
the sake of euphony, were labelled 
“looking about for a job.” 

He lived in the house of his elder 
brother, Kildare Kinnane, and “ kept 
it aired,” pending that gentleman’s 
return from abroad with the heiress 
upon whom Kylecorra had come to count 
as calmly as it counted upon the opening 
meet or Dublin Horse Show. 

“ Did that fellow with the fired brown 
succeed in sticking him into you—the 
fellow who was out with the Wards last 
Saturday week ? ”’ he asked, interestedly, 
before Noreen had time to greet him. 

“The brown horse who jumped so 
well?’ answered Miss O’Corra, with 


ready and instant appreciation of this 
sympathy in her affairs. “ Yes, I bought 
him. I call him Roderic Dhu.” 

Mr. Kinnane nodded. 

“You want a big-jumped horse here— 
that is if you want a horse at all,” he 
returned in a voice of gloom. 

Noreen opened her eyes. 

“ But, of course, I want horses,” she 
cried. ‘I’m going to hunt six days a 
week ! ”’ 

A smile of approval dawned on Kerry 
Kinnane’s face and then was instantly 
eclipsed. 

“T don’t know how you'll do it, 
then,” he said, ‘‘ without hounds.” 

Maire, who had been demonstrating 
to her colt the harmless not to say 
domestic nature of a large turnip at 
which he had displayed extreme alarm, 
chimed in. 

“Poor Shane Daly who had the 
hounds for the last ten years is dead and 
we’ve no one who can afford to take 
them. We sold the hunt horses in the 
spring to keep the hounds on through 
the summer in hopes of getting a Master 
with money, but it was no use—and so 
now they’ve got to go. The subscriptions 
alone would never do it.” 

“Patrick Murphy at Clonard would 
take them, only he’s too old,” said 
Kerry, disconsolately. 

Noreen stood silent for a second. 

““ What has the Master to do?” she 
asked, slowly, smitten with a sudden 
idea, so brilliant, so dazzlingly delightful, 
that she hardly dared to entertain it. 

Sign cheques,’ answered Kerry. His 
blue-grey eyes, which looked as if they 
ought to have belonged to a much darker 
man, met Noreen’s eagerly, but his voice 
and manner were nonchalant. “I 
suppose you wouldn’t care to take 
them ?”’ he added, as a joke. 

“Oh, would they let me ?—I mean 
could I? Do women ever ? ” she gasped. 
“ No—no—I’m not chaffing! Could I?” 

“Rather! The committee would be 
only too delighted—and it doesn’t cost 
much, really.” 
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“Oh, hang the cost!” cried Noreen. 
‘“‘ [’m never going to consider cost again ! 
May I wear a red coat and go first 
through gates like the pictures one sees 
of Masters of hounds? May I?” 

In her excitement she seized Kerry’s 
arm and shook it violently. 

‘“‘ Bless you, there are no gates here,” 
he answered with a laugh. “ But you 
may do any mortal thing you like. I 
say, Maire, isn’t it a ripping turn of 
luck ? 

“Wonder what your aunt will say to 
it?’”’ observed Maire, but there was 
elation in her tone. The prospective loss 
of their hounds had lain heavy on 
Kylecorra. 

auntie never counts,’ answered 
Miss Susan’s niece, putting her toe into 
a hoof mark and twirling round like a 
teetotum. ‘“‘ People of that age always 
say ‘Don’t.’ If they saw one going 
straight into heaven, they’d say ‘ Don’t ’ 
from force of habit. How perfectly 
When may I go and see the 


lovely ! 
hounds ? ” 

“What about the day after to- 
morrow. We’ve been cubbing, of course, 
and we were going out that morning. 
Have your horses come ? ” 


“No. Christy said it was better for 
them to stay in Dublin at O’Fahy’s until 
I saw what sort of stabling there was 
here. Couldn’t I get a hired horse ? ” 

“You could—and you could get a 
broken neck on the hireling,”’ returned 
Mr. Kinnane. “I’ve an old mare you 
can ride. She’s dull, but she won't 
put you down, and you can go out over 
any fence in Ireland on her. I'll bring 
her over along with the hounds. I 
hunted them most of last season for 
poor Shane.” 

Noreen gave an irrepressible giggle of 
pure joy. 

“Isn’t it ripping !”’ she cried. 

“Tt is! It’s grand,” returned Mr. 
Kinnane, warmly, looking at her with 
an affectionate delight that was quite 
impersonal. She represented to him at 
the moment a pack of hounds and all the 


joy—the intangible, delirious joy—that 
a pack of hounds can mean. 

“T wonder what Miss Susan will say 
to the suggestion,’ repeated Maire, with 
a glance at two figures which had just 
come into view through a cattle-gap. 
“She seems to be labouring a bit in her 
gallop, poor thing.” 

“Don’t say anything to her just at 
present,’ said Noreen, hastily lowering 
her voice. ‘I can do what I like—I 
mean about money and cheques and 
things—but I like to humour her as much 
as is good for her. I’d rather choose my 
own time to tell her—when she’s spilt 
her tea, for instance, or when she’s un- 
packing her dressing-bag and finds some 
of the bottles are broken. A little tact 
is all that’s necessary to manage auntie.” 

Maire looked at “ auntie’s’”’ heaving 
bosom and at the wads of yellow clay 
that now encased the glacé kid shoes. 

“Certainly if you told her now I 
should set the S.P.C.A. on to harry 
you!”’ she said, going forward to meet 
Miss O’Corra. 

“Herself is bet out,’ announced 
Johnny Peter, rolling a disparaging eye 
at his charge. “I’m telling ye bringing} 
that one through the country is the one 
thing wid drawing me grandada’s cat 
along by her tail!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Your aunt doesn’t feel up to coming, 
and Dilys has letters she must write, so 
we'll go alone, you and I,” said Maire 
Clerans to Noreen. ‘‘ Fact is,” she| 
added, ‘‘ your poor aunt hasn’t recovered 
that walk across country yesterday 
afternoon—Johnny Peter Morrissey was 
too much for her. We can look at Bella 
Vista first and then go on to the de 
Bohunes afterwards—I wrote and told 
Mrs. de Bohune so. I’m sorry for you, 
for she’s the most appalling woman in| 
Ireland; but you’d have to know them 
sooner or later. We all do. It’s in-] 
evitable.”” Maire as she spoke selected] 
two ash-plants off the whip-rack and 
handed one to Noreen. i 
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That young woman accepted it with 
secret dismay. 

Her idea of a riding-whip was a switch 
such as Mrs. Roundley Rounding used 
on Leotard, gold-mounted, amethyst- 
topped and tasselled, and she felt that 
this crooked wisp of green-grey wood 
was no fit adjunct to her brand-new 
bright-blue habit with its lighter blue 
waistcoat, to say nothing of the red tie 
which flowed from under her turned-down 
collar and the unsullied ochre of a pair of 
new dog-skin gloves. 

It was the afternoon following that of 
her arrival at Tibawn, and she and Maire 
were about to inspect, first, the little 
house of which Pat Casey had spoken, 
and secondly, the owner and landlord of 
the little house. Best of all, they were 
to ride to Bella Vista. Except for the 


ash-plant there would have been no 
crumpled rose-leaf among the seven 
feather beds of her content. 

“Auntie told me she really couldn’t 


have believed any Irish house would have 
been so—so———”’ she began, and then 
hesitated and grew very pink. 

“So civilized, eh?”’ put in Maire, 
calmly. “ Very disappointing, isn’t it ? 
I do wish I could chance on one of those 
Irish houses described in the average 
English novel, where an aged servitor 
flings the dinner on to the table with a 
shower of witticisms, and the hostess 
appears in rags and a priceless rope of 
rubies, and the lord of the manor runs 
round playing hide-and-seek with the 
bailiffs and greets his friends with ‘ The 
top o’ the morning to ye.’ Unfortu- 
nately, if they exist at all, it’s in a 
percentage of one to five thousand. It’s 
such a bore—one feels bound to apologise 
for their absence. It’s as bad as running 
short of butter.” 

Noreen nodded. She felt a nod to be 
non-committal. 

“T haven’t told auntie about my 
having the hounds yet,” she said, as, 
together, she and Maire went on to the 
gravel sweep where the two Clerans’ 
dogs, a poodle and an Irish terrier, 


waited in dancing impatience. ‘‘ I want 
to pick my time. You see, auntie doesn’t 
much like dogs. She’s generally afraid 
they'll bite her. However, we needn’t 
let them all into the drawing-room— 
some could live in the yard, I expect. 
Mr. Kinnane doesn’t have them all in 
his house, does he ?”’ 

Maire stared. 

Like most people brought up in an 
atmosphere of sport, she found complete 
ignorance on the subject simply in- 
comprehensible. 

That Noreen knew nothing of how to 
sit a horse she had indeed realised, but 
not the abysmal depths of that young 
woman’s ignorance, 

“Good gracious, hounds are kept in 
kennels !”’ she said, in a shocked voice. 
““ My dear child, haven’t you ever a 

“T’ve only seen them in pictures,” 
said Noreen, blushing again; “‘ you see 
I’d never spent even one day in the 
country until a week ago. I’m sorry I 
mayn’t have the hounds in the house. 
Would it hurt them ? ” 

“T’ll give you Beckford to read,”’ said 
Miss Clerans, with the gravity of a 
missionary addressing a heathen desirous 
of being converted, “and also a few 
hints, if you don’t mind. Most people 
don’t thank you for hints, no matter 
how little they know.” 

“T will,” announced Noreen. “I 
asked lots of people before we came 
over—the riding master, but he never 
would talk at all, and some of the old 
ladies, and they were shocked. And 
then that silly old blithering solicitor, 
who told me not to let my mind run on 
such things. I expect, in fact I’m sure, 
auntie put him up to that. It’s such a 
comfort to get amongst people who 
understand. I say, how pretty this place 
is. I’ve never been anywhere before 
where one didn’t see houses.” 

“You won’t see many here,” said 
Maire, glancing away with a smile to a 
far silver horizon. 

The afternoon had the balmy warmth 
of a southern Irish November day. 
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It smelt of boglands and wet glens and 
gorse-blossoms. Sunlight lay on the 
lower slopes of the hills, painting them 
in all the vivid changeful lines of a 
peacock’s breast. Wisps of pearl-tinted 
cloud, filmy as lace, lay and drifted along 
a distant ghostly mountain peak, more 
softly blue than turf-smoke. 

“You can understand why so many 
Irishmen were poets on a day like this, 
can’t you ?”’ said Maire, as they walked 
round the stables with Gil the poodle 
and Eoin the terrier shrieking and 
pirouetting before them. 

Noreen nodded—she took no count of 
poets. 

“What day can we have a hunt?” 
she asked. 

“To-morrow, Friday. Bring out the 
grey horse, Mick. Shut up Gil!” 

Gil’s only response was to fling himself 
upon his mistress in an abandon of 
affection that plastered her with mud. 

To the stranger’s advances he had 
turned the deaf ear of his tribe. Eoin on 
the other hand, “kindly Irish of the 
Irish ”’ to the tip of his wet black nose, 
had treated her to his best wriggle of 
welcome and wiped his paws down her 
skirt. 

The grey, whose acquaintance Noreen 
had made in Meath, came stepping forth 
on to the cobbles, rolling a wise eye at 
the small blue-clad figure to whom he 
was—as he perfectly understood — 
expected to extend clemency. 

He felt very tall and strange under 
Noreen. 

“Tt would tip one off easier than 
Daffodil,’ she said, reflectively, as Maire 
settled her skirt for her. Miss Clerans 
smiled. 

“Ben Nevis wouldn’t ’ tip’ any one 
off. Too much of a gentleman,’ she 
answered. 

Her own mount then appeared, a sister 
to the yearling, a curly-coated four-year- 
old who moved with a spring good to see. 
Like most south of Ireland youngsters, 
she was of profound gravity, and friendly 
as a dog—one felt that to be betrayed 


into a buck would cause her several hours 
of remorse. Noreen, still yearning for 
the fiery black of fiction or the long-tailed 
cream-coloured palfrey, regarded her 
with secret disappointment. 

“Horses are not what I expected 
them to be,’’ she said, sententiously, 
after a moment. 

“Horses seldom are,” returned Miss 
Clerans. ‘‘ No, Zuleika. I’ve no doubt 
that log has shattered your nerves for 
the day, but still you can’t go back to 
the stable to recover from the shock. It 
isn’t done, my dear.” 

Zuleika, frustrated in her attempt to 
swing round, blew a long sigh and gave 
her golden tail a flick. 

“TI suppose you never fall off?” 
asked Noreen. 

““ T have done so,” said Maire, laughing. 
“ Here we are out on the old famine road. 
Let’s jog a bit.” 

The famine road—which like most 
famine roads went nowhere—was a broad 
strip of very green grass edged by the 
remains of walls. 

The sun shone on it and cloud shadows 
trailed across it, and even old Ben Nevis 
switched his tail and shook his head. 

But he was a gentleman from his grey 
velvet muzzle to the tip of his long square 
dock, and he knew his rider to be a novice 
at the game, so denied himself the 
gambol in which he would have indulged 
had Dilys Clerans been riding him. 

They had covered a couple of miles 
when Maire pointed down into the lower 
country with her crop. 

“Look,” she said, “‘there are the 
Kennels.” 

Below them the land fell gradually, 
green fold upon green fold, to the long | 
silver lough. The red roofs of the 
Kennels glowed brilliantly between the 
hillside and the water like a geranium 
bed, and beyond the roofs on the sunny 
grey floor of the yards Noreen could see | 
white specks moving about. 

An extraordinary thrill shot through 
her. The privilege of calling those 
moving specks her own was soon to be 
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hers, of going to inspect them daily, of 
learning their names, of riding after them 
over the fair green land where, far as eye 
could see, was no glint of wire or patch 
of plough. 

“Wait till you get to know them 
individually,” said Maire, misunderstand- 
ing her silence. ‘“‘ Wait till you’ve seen 
the puppy you’ve walked work out a line 
that puzzles even the veterans on a bad- 
scenting day. That’s worth living for, 
I promise you!” 

Noreen nodded. 

“Do let’s go down to them now!” 
she begged. Maire noted the eagerness 
of her tone and glance with approval. 

“My dear child, they’re more than 
three miles away. I should be long sorry 
to ride this youngster over some of the 
fences between us and them. Beside, I 
promised your aunt not to be late back. 
She labours under the belief, apparently, 
that after nightfall there’s a moonlighter 
behind every bush!” 

Noreen cast a yearning eye over the 
sunlit land and the distant Kennels, the 
opal-tinted lough and the violet shadows 
on the further shore. 

With the poet she might have said— 


Sure if I never had heard what land had given 
me birth 
And cradled the spirit’s bird on its first weak 
flight to earth. 
* * * * * 


I would know by this rapture alone that sweeps 

through me now like a flood 

That the Irish skies were my own, and my blood 

was the Irish blood. 
Only that the gift of winged words is very 
properly denied a generation whose 
heights and depths of eloquence are 
“ripping” and rotter.”’ 

They jogged away, still following the 
famine road, until it brought them by 
gentle gradients to what from above 
looked like a large wood almost at lough 
level, but which in reality was a well- 
timbered demesne enclosed by a very 
dilapidated wall. 

Outside the wall on a steep wooded hill 
of its own stood a small house rather 
less tumbledown than the average Irish 
unoccupied house. 


The low wall that divided it from the 
road was submerged in golden St. John’s 
wort and ruby-tasselled fuchsia bushes. 

Monthly roses and escalonia made the 
garden a riot of pink and filled the warm 
air with sweetness, and on the house 
itself, primrose - yellow passion - fruit 
gleamed in the sunlight like pale jewels. 

“It’s quite a decent little place, and 
there’s a very good stable,” said Maire. 
“It belongs to Major Humphrey de 
Bohune, who lets it furnished when he 
can find a tenant. The worst fault is 
this avenue. It’s so steep, and the turn 
out of the gate is so sharp. As Pat Casey 
said one day, ‘God knows you could 
never take drink and you living in Bella 
Vista.’ Will you run in and just skirmish 
through the house ? ” 

T’ll look at the stables,”’ said Noreen; 
“the house doesn’t really matter.”’ 

Aren’t the de Bohunes nice ? she 
asked some ten minutes later when, the 
stables inspected, she and Maire were 
riding through the gates of Castle Bohune. 

“Major de Bohune is all right, poor 
old devil, but his wife and family are 
the absolute limit,” answered Miss 
Clerans. “‘She’s known locally as The 
Impossible Woman and the daughters as 
Those Dreadful Girls and the son as 
The Perfect Cad. The poor old man 
married her when he was young and 
foolish, or rather she married him, and 
his friends called on her before they 
found out what she was like. After- 
wards, she took jolly good care not be 
be dropped. She pretends to be English 
—hasn’t a good word for Ireland. Asa 
matter of fact, she came, I believe, from 
Belfast. But wait till you see her—she’s 
a liberal education! The progeny hunts. 
That’s to say it lands en masse, all three 
of it, in the small of one’s back or else 
falls in front of one. There’s the house.”’ 
She pointed ahead to a dingy building 
of the usual blank-faced Irish type, the 
natural hideousness of which had been, 
if possible, accentuated by plaster-work 
castellations along the parapet that hid 
the roof. 
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“T thought it was a castle! ’’ com- 
mented Noreen in a disappointed tone. 


“So does this Impossible Woman,” 
returned Maire. ‘‘ The old name used 
to be Ardheera, but she rechristened it. 
Oh, wait till you see her!” 

They deposited the horses and dogs in 
a stable-yard, which still further offended 
against Noreen’s notions of what a castle 
should be—a very small, dilapidated- 
looking yard unoccupied except for a 
solitary young man digging in a manure 
heap. 

Having treated them to a prolonged 
stare he continued his work, but Maire 
seemed in no need of his assistance. 

She found stalls, tied up the horses, 
and bestowed Gil on a bundle of hay 
under a manger, all with the air of an 
old campaigner. She also dived into a 
coach-house and emerged carrying two 
carriage rugs. 

“There never is any one or anything 
in this stable,’ she observed, as she 
spread her spoil over Ben and the filly. 
“Madame spends all the money on 
making asplash. Look at those unhappy 
brutes in there,” she jerked her head at a 
row of small and tumbledown boxes in 
the darkest corner of the stable. Noreen, 
peering through the bars, saw three sets 
of hairy legs, three tattered sheets, and 
three floors sparsely covered with very 
dirty straw. 

“ Fortunately none of the progeny go, 
or the poor beasts would never survive 
half a season,” said Miss Clerans. ‘‘ As 
for poor Monsieur le Pére, he isn’t 
allowed a horse. There’s no _ social 
advantage in hunting, you see.” 


She led the way out of the stable as 
she spoke, and round by a narrow moss- 
grown path to the front of the house. 


The effort to transform it into a castle 
had not stopped with the grafting on of 
castellations. A pair of medieval cannon 
made ridiculous the otherwise respect- 
able nineteenth century doorstep and a 
pseudo-medieval door, nail-studded and 
chevron shaped, barred the way against 


intruders—a door invariably shut fast in 
defiance of every tradition of Irish 
country life. 

“ Hullo!” said Maire, with a glance 
down the long avenue which wound 
through the grass like an unbroken twist 
of apple peel, ‘behold the entire 
population of Kylecorra coming to do 
you homage! Do you see this couple 
walking first with a broken-haired terrier 
on a lead? These are the Browns, the 
R.M. and his wife. You'll like them. 
It’s very much a case of the grey mare 
being the better horse, but she’s nice all 
the same and goes well to hounds.” 

““ Every one seems to hunt here,” said 
Noreen, enviously. 

“Those three girls following in the 
pony-trap are Sir Hussey Cennit’s 


daughters, Dolores, Jasmeen and Psyche. 
‘Fish,’ she’s generally called, because, 
once when she was small she started to 
write Psyche on a parcel at the station 
and the old station-master took the 
pencil from her and said, severely, ‘ Isn’t 


a wonder they wouldn’t learn ye the 
proper way to be spelling “ fish’’ and 
it so simple?’ They’re great girls, all 
three of them. Their father thinks 
women were invented solely to propagate 
the species and order dinner. He keeps 
a stable full of horses himself and won't 
let them get on one. They’ve got a 
joint screw fed out of scrapings from 
their united dress allowances, and they 
keep her at a farm and hunt her in turns 
—you generally see one or other hiding 
from Sir Hussey when hounds are out. 


“They’re extraordinary cute at dodging 


him. Most people are. He’s known as 
the ‘Holy Terror,’ because his father 
once wanted to put him into the Church. 
Hullo, here come the de Bohune girls.” 

Two people had appeared suddenly 
out of a tunnel of evergreens, and Maire 
moved forward to greet them. 

The Miss de Bohunes were pleasingly 
dissimilar, Augusta, the elder, being 
broad in the beam, highly coloured, and 
possessed of an ever-recurrent giggle, 
while Lily, the younger, had a wispy | 
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‘appearance of permanent fatigue, droop- 
ing shoulders, and weary, discontented 
eyes. She looked as if she had always 
taken too long a walk and would collapse 
unless a chair were brought. 

“You haven’t really come here for 
the hunting, have you?” she asked, 
mournfully, as she took Noreen’s fingers 
in a limp clasp. 

“But, of course,’ returned Miss 
O’Corra. Don’t you hunt?” 

““T do, worse luck! Ma makes me,” 
returned Lily de Bohune; “she says 
people are ‘ out of it’ unless they hunt. 
It gives me a pain in my back and a pain 
in my head and indigestion, and I’ve got 
a horrid beast of a horse that jumps 
sometimes in spite of me. Oh, it’s most 


disgusting. How anyone can bear to 
She sighed 


live away from London! ”’ 
tragically. 

“Don’t mind Lil, Miss O’Corra,” 
interposed Augusta. ‘It’s no bad fun. 
You'd never see a man here if you didn’t 
hunt.” 

Noreen stiffened. 

“Tt looks a nice country,’ 
distantly. 

“Tt isn’t, then,’’ said the youngest 
Miss de Bohune, with concentrated 
bitterness, “it’s a horrid country! 
There’s no society. Hadn’t we better 
go in, Gussy? Ma won’t like it if we 
stand on the gravel until the Browns 
come.” 

“Ma likes to show off the new foot- 
man,” giggled her sister, nudging Maire 
with her elbow. “I say, don’t tell her 
I said that, though.” 

She rang the hall-door bell as she 
spoke, adding, ‘‘ Ma won’t let us leave 
the hall door open. She says it looks 
as if we hadn’t enough servants to 
answer it.” 

Maire dropped Noreen the most im- 
perceptible of winks. 

A being in crimson plush breeches and 
with a powdered head appeared forthwith 
and proceeded, very ceremoniously, to 
conduct his two mistresses and their two 
guests across a small hall, as if he feared 


, 


she said, 


the party might lose their way upon the 
imitation marble of the floor. 

Noreen had an impression of a stained 
glass window, a suit of armour, and some 
carved oak, all indisputably of the 
twentieth century. 

The drawing-room into which they 
were ushered was the entirely appropriate 
home of a “ Sheraton suite’ raw from: 
the maker and upholstered in vivid 
strawberry-coloured damask. 

There were shell-pink satin curtains 
looped back with sashes of salmon-pink 
ribbon, a rose-du-Barri carpet, and a 
number of angular glass cabinets filled 
with china that looked all gilt legs and 
arms and lids and caught the eye like a 
lightning flash. 

Upon the walls, which, in trying to be 
strawberry, had become a shade between 
puce and terra-cotta, hung three very 
modern imitations of Watteau—a féte 
champétre, a gentleman playing a guitar 
upon a terrace, and two maidens picking 
roses. Mrs. de Bohune in moments of 
expansion was wont to inform her 
guests that these masterpieces were by 
“Velasquez — the French artist, you 
know,” and “heirlooms in the Major’s 
family.” Noreen, as she sat down 
gingerly on a sofa so spindle-legged that 
collapse seemed imminent, wondered if 
Bella Vista would be furnished en suite. 

The eldest Miss de Bohune had 
wandered into the window. 

““T suppose you didn’t see any sign 
of Harry Smithson on the road?” she 
asked. 

Maire declaimed knowledge of Mr. 
Smithson, and there was a silence. 

From overhead came dull sounds of 
pounding and hurrying feet and the 
pulling out of drawers. 

““T told ma unless she changed her 


-dress before her afternoon nap she’d be 


late,” said Augusta with a giggle. 

She had, as her mother frequently 
informed her, no idea of holding her 
tongue, and by the aid of her ingenuous 
outpourings the county knew every 
innermost wheel in the domestic machine 
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of Castle Bohune and every thought and 
ambition that passed through the 
“Impossible Woman’s”’ mind. 

“Pat Casey came up yesterday and 
said you wanted to take Bella Vista, 
Miss O’Corra,’’ she continued. “ Pa 
said he wondered how much rent he 
could decently ask. What are you 
frowning at me for, Lil?” 

“T wasn’t frowning at you. I was 
frowning because I have a headache,” 
answered her sister, coldly, with a calm- 
ness which suggested many previous 
attempts to stem the current of Gussie’s 
tactlessness. ‘‘ Bella Vista Oh, 
here’s ma!” 

The new footman threw open the door 
with dramatic effect, and a massive lady 
clad as for a stage picnic, in a pale blue 
chiffon blouse, a tight tweed skirt, a long 
pearl chain and beaded shoes, came 
clinking in. 

‘““ Awfully sorry to have kept you, dear 
Miss Clerans,” she cooed, extending a 


mass of rings and a highly elevated elbow. 
“T was just taking a stroll through the 


conservatories. One’s gardeners are in- 
clined to become careless, you know, 
however many one has of them. I’m so 
pleased to meet you, Miss O’Corra; so 
delighted to think we shall have Kyle- 
corra Castle occupied once more—a most 
charming place. Indeed, it reminds me 
of my old home in England.” 

Noreen, conscious of a slight twitch at 
the corners of Maire’s mouth, murmured 
that it was a nice place, but very much 
dilapidated. 

“Ye may say so indeed,” agreed Mrs. 
Humphrey de Bohune in an accent which, 
though three-parts submerged, suggested 
that if her home had been England, her 
parents must have been careful to keep 
the width of the Irish Sea between her 
and it. ‘It’s in sad want of repair. 
There was one time I nearly persuaded 
the Major to buy it, but he thought two 
demesnes might be a little too fatiguing. 
This house, Miss O’Corra, has been in me 
husband’s family since Queen Elizabeth 


gave it as a present to his lineal 
ancestor.”’ 

Miss O’Corra, with an eye on the two- 
inch walls, murmured, “ Really.”’ 

“Yes, and I believe it’s generally 
admitted that only for Oliver Cromwell 
or Cardinal Wolseley (I always forget 
which) interfering, she might have 
married him,’”’ went on the Impossible 
Woman, happy in possession of an 
audience new to the de Bohune glories. 
“T always think these family histories 
are so interesting. Oh, there’s my son 
just passing the window! You'll excuse 
me if I call him. Albert, dear! ” 

Albert dear obeyed the summons 
languidly. He came stumbling into the 
room with a cigarette hanging from the 
corner of his lip, and, without removing 
it, tendered a limp hand to each girl in 
turn. 

His chess-board socks of eau-de-nil 
and pink, canary-yellow waistcoat and 
Cambridge blue tie, introducing, as they 
did, a new note of discord into the 
Joseph’s - coat colour-scheme of the 
drawing-room, made Noreen feel inclined 
to scream. 

Having been previously told by his 
mamma that it would be a very good 
thing if he “could take a fancy to the 
heiress,’ and having kindly agreed that 
if she turned out to be decent looking he 
“might,’’ he now sat down beside her 
and informed her that it was a finer day 
than yesterday; after which effort he 
subsided into silence and cigarette smoke 
and let the torrent of his mother’s gush 
engulf Miss O’Corra. Noreen, helpless, 
learnt of the iniquities of Irish servants ; 
the impossibility of Ireland as a place 
of habitation for the truly refined ; and 
many intimate details of private lives of 
members of the peerage, each one of 
whom was quite unknown to her. 

She had arrived at cordially endorsing 
the county’s verdict on Mrs. de Bohune 
long before the door opened to admit 
Major and Mrs. Brown and the Cennit 
girls. 


(To be continued.) 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 8.—DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 


BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


A REALLY pleasant holiday of some weeks 
spent in the south of Scotland afforded 
me the opportunity of improving a long 
acquaintance with Dumfries-shire, a 
county which is unrivalled for sport. 
It well deserves the description given 
in a guide book. ‘Its scenery, as 
a rule, is very lovely, and its rivers, 
which are numerous, present in their 
course many scenes of rare sylvan 
beauty. Some of them yield capital 
trouting ; while salmon are also got 
in considerable numbers. There are 
not many lochs in the county, but those 
about Lochmaben are remarkable for 
holding vendace, a fish not met with 
elsewhere in Scotland. The scenery ‘‘is 
of the most diversified and beautiful 
character.’’ Castle and Mill lochs are 
those which contain the rare fish which 
isnamed. It takes no lure and is caught 
only with the net. The members of the 


Vendace Club dine together once a year 
after a day’s netting. The lochs named 
are both quite close to Lochmaben, a 
great curling centre, by the way ; Loch 
Skene is about eleven miles from Moffat 
in the middle of wild and most picturesque 
scenery. Trout, though small, are of 
good quality ; the fishing is open to the 
public, but there are no boats on the 
loch. The rivers of the county are 
numerous and nearly all afford really 
first-rate angling, the Annan, indeed, 
which rises near “‘ the Deil’s Beef Tub ” 
(a lovely drive from the town of Moffat) 
being about the best river in the Border 
country. It is close on twenty miles 
long and contains salmon, trout, chub, 
pike, and roach. The Annan runs 
through part of the Castlemilk and 
Kinmount estates of Sir R. W. B. 
Jardine and Mr. Brook, and there is no 
difficulty in getting permits ; while both 
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Hoddom and Jardine Hall waters can 
also be fished at a very moderate charge. 
The Esk, the Liddle, the Cairn, the 
Evan, the Milk, and the Nith are other 
important streams in which fish abound, 
the Duke of Buccleuch owning about 
twenty miles of the last, and leave to 
fish that part must be obtained of the 
Thornhill or Sanquhar angling associa- 
tion ; the Town Clerk of Dumfries grants 
rod-fishing permits for the part of 
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Shooting is good in all parts of 
Dumfries-shire and though last season 
many lessees and owners left their grouse 
moors absolutely untouched, prospects 
as I write are of the best and when returns 
are published they must be satisfactory. 
Shooting on one of the moors above 
Moffat on the twelfth last season may 
be summarised as follows :—‘‘ Two brace 
of dogs out, four points, four shots ; bag, 
two brace.” In 1911, an extraordinary 


HODDOM CASTLE, THE SEAT OF MR. E. J. BROOK 
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Nith which runs through the ancient 
borough so beloved by admirers of 
Burns. Wamphray water is an excellent 
stream for small trout. A fish weighing 
a pound is a rarity, but as many as ten 
dozen have been caught in a day, and 
the fishing is very strictly preserved. 
The best water is only a few hundred 
yards from Wamphray railway station 
on the Caledonian line between Lockerbie 
and Moffat. 


year, 1,600 brace were accounted for on 
the same moor, and the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s party, shooting on Roan 
Fell on August 30th, killed 2,523 grouse 
and two hares. The shooters were Lord 
Dalkeith, Lord Ernest Hamilton, the 
Hon. Douglas Cairns, the Hon. J. 
Dawnay, Lord George Scott, Lord Henry 
Scott, Lord Francis Scott, and Lord 
Whitchester. Shooting did not begin till 
nearly eleven o’clock, and the party ran 
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short of cartridges, otherwise it is a 
certainty that a much bigger bag 
would have been got. A bag of this 
size gives one an _ idea of the 
resources of the county. Grouse and 
black game on the Langholm Lodge 
shootings are second to none in Great 
Britain. Big bags of partridges are also 
obtained in a normal year on the low 
part of the estate, and wild pheasants 
do well, especially in the valleys of the 
Esk, Ewes, and Wauchope. The woods 
along the steep banks rising from the 
rivers and burns make beautiful sporting 
shots. Woodcock is becoming more 
plentiful. Twenty years since the bird 
was a rarity in the neighbourhood of 
Langholm ; nests are now quite common 
all over the wooded portion of the Duke 
Buccleuch’s Dumfries-shire estate. 
Sir A. Johnson Ferguson’s Springkeld 
shooting near Ecclefechan also carries 
a heavy head of game, and_ there 
are few better shootings in the county 
than Kinmount and Comlongan, the 
property of Mr. C. Brook and Lord 
Mansfield respectively, as was proved by 
the success of retriever trials held there 
in 1910 and 1911, under the management 
of the Gamekeepers’ National Associa- 
tion. Caerlaverock, near Dumfries, 
extending to some 8,000 acres is owned by 
the Duchess of Norfolk, and retriever 
trials are to be held there this season. 
It is one of the best partridge grounds 
in the county. Major Crabbie has the 
Closeburn shooting near Thornhill. 
Sir R. W. B. Jardine has wonder- 
fully good pheasant ground at Castle- 
milk, Wamphray and Corrie, and during 
my recent stay in the county it was a 
great privilege to be shown the kennel of 
pointers established at Castlemilk more 
than fifty years since by the first baronet. 
Sanderson, who has been on the estate 
nearly the whole of that time, was my 
guide, and I could not have wished for a 
better one. What he does not know 
about shooting over dogs is not worth 
troubling about, and in casting round for 
a second judge at the recent pointer 
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and setter trials on the Earshaig moors 
of Mr. E. W. Hope Johnstone, the 
committee of the Gamekeepers’ Nationa: 
Association made a wise choice in the 
Castlemilk head gamekeeper. Mr. F. C. 
Lowe who travelled from the south to 
act as the senior judge, declared to me 
during the meeting that it had not been 
his pleasure for years to meet a man who 
knew so much about the work of the gun- 
dog in the field. That was praise indeed, 
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noticed, the progeny of Starling, handled 
so well in the field by the Caerlaverock 
kecper, Myles Quinn. Keir Kestrel, one 
of Captain Archibald Stirling’s strain, 
had also been bought with a view to 
maintaining the standard of the kennel, 
and the late Colonel Cotes’s strain was 
also drawn on for change of blood. 
All are handsome upstanding dogs, 
possessed of plenty of bone and pointer 
character. Type is undeniable and 


HODDOM BRIDGE 
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for Mr. Lowe has judged at all the big 
meetings in England, as well as on the 
Continent, for the past quarter of a 
century. 

There is certainly no finer kennel of 
pointers in Scotland than the one owned 
by Sir R. W. B. Jardine, and I especially 
noticed the uniformity of the team of 
ten or twelve brace. The bulk of the 
dogs are liver and white coloured ; 
one very handsome black ticked one I 


there is not a dog in the kennel 


but would have delighted Mr. 
W. Arkwright had he been a visitor 
to Castlemilk that day. All are very 
stylish, and they bear a first-rate 
character in the field, being courageous, 
fast rangers and endowed with stamina. 
Considering the present position of the 
pointer as a representative gundog, it 
was a real pleasure to see such a kennel ; 
increased driving has not brought about 
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the dispersal of the Castlemilk team, 
and there can be no doubt about the 
pointers in which Sanderson takes so 
great a pride being of real value on 
most of his shootings. 

Another famous Dumfries-shire kennel 
of gun-dogs is that of the Duke of 
Buccleuch at Langholm Ledge. That 
very sound authority, the Hon. Douglas 
Cairns, who, of course, ought to know 
declares that the Labrador retrievers 
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just what was wanted, for in those days 
game on land was killed in conditions 
which made its recovery less dependent 
on a retriever proper. In the early 


eighties, however, the gradual increase of 
grouse driving renderedit necessary to use 
more retrievers, and it was decided to 
improve the kennel by the introduction 
of new blood. The Duke of Buccleuch 
was not pleased with the appearance 
of his dogs, and as a start two dogs 
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there stand alone; there is no other 
team in the country of the same 
type and it is now just over seventy 
years since the strain was founded by 
the crossing of dogs then in the kennel 
with others imported from Newfound 
land by the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl 
of Home, and Lord John Scott. The old 
Langholm retrievers were larger and 
coarser in type than the imported dogs 
and were very difficult to train. They 
excelled all others in water, which was 


and a bitch were got from Lord Malmes- 
bury, a bitch from Lord Ruthven, 
and others from the Duke of Hamilton’s 
kennel. From time to time other strains 
have been introduced and quite lately 
Lord George Scott bought Juniper, 
in whelp to Patron of Faskally, at the 
sale of the late Captain Glen Kidston’s 
famous field-trial Labradors. No effort 
has been spared to build up the Langholm 
Lodge kennel. The estate is one on 
which an enormous head of game is 
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killed, grouse predominating, and in the 
retriever used on the moors endurance 
and nose must be of the highest quality 
if the work of picking up is to be done in 
what is recognised by all shooting men 
as the Langholm Lodge style. There 
is no moor in the country where the 
collection of dead and wounded birds 
after a big drive is done so quickly. 

Speed is also highly developed in the 
Buccleuch Labrador, and another very 
good characteristic is the absence of 
jealousy. The education of the dogs is 


thousands of birds. The wide, brainy 
skull of Guy denoted the possession of 
intelligence of a very high order. 
Shooting and fishing having been dealt 
with more fully than I had intended 
doing when this article was begun, 
coursing—still a popular sport in the 
county, in spite of decadence in other 
parts of Scotland — must now be 
mentioned, and while at Castlemilk I 
saw what can be seen in only one other 
coursing kennel in the world, viz., two 
Waterloo Cup winners, Long Span and 
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almost entirely on driven grouse, a 
system some people declare to be the 
worst schooling a young dog can get. 
Compared with some other Labradors, 
in which the fine coat, thin skin, and 
prominent brisket denote the pointer 
cross, the dogs at Langholm Lodge 
are quite distinctive in type, and one of 
the best ever used at the big shoots was 
Guy, a great grandson of a dog bred by 
Lord Malmesbury in 1885, and a favourite 
with Smith, the head gamekeeper, under 
whose direction he must have picked up 


Jabberwock. It was as long since as 
1873, however, that the highest honours 
of the coursing year were taken to 
Castlemilk, and the late Sir Robert 
Jardine (then Mr. R. Jardine, M.P.) built 
the present very handsome kennels and 
stables in memory of Muriel’s great win 
over the plains of Altcar. Scottish free- 
stone was the material used, and the 
present handsome pile affords a striking 
contrast to the humble brick building— 
still standing, by the way—from which 
the veteran Andrew Burns (still alive 
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and living in Lockerbie) trained the 
Waterloo heroine of 1873. Beattie, who 
succeeded Burns nearly forty years since, 
first showed me the extremely well-reared 
saplings with which he hopes to score 
during the present season, the sires used 
including Jabberwock, Maundy Money, 
Dooley, and Heavy Weapon; and a better 
lot it would be no easy task to find. 

Housed in a range of kennels apart 
from the main building, and made from 
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Jibstay, a daughter of Long Span— 
Chignon, and as handsome as she is 
clever. It was not surprising to hear 
that she is a great favourite of her owner, 
and her record of winning three big 
stakes in her last season proves her 
quality. There is no better looking 
bitch in the country and she is invaluable 
for her blood. Jabberwock and Long 
Span were the last greyhounds to be 
paraded, and as Waterloo Cup heroes 


LONG SPAN AND THE WATERLOO CUP 
Photograph by Hood, Moffat & Lockerbie. 


disused railway carriages, the Castlemilk 
youngsters are being trained in ideal 
conditions and they looked the picture 
of health. The ventilation and draining 
arrangements devised by Beattie are 
both ingenious and effective, and the 
whole team can be turned into a railed-in 
paddock or a pebbled yard for exercise 
in dry or wet weather respectively. The 
brood bitches are housed in the main 
building, and I at once recognised 


they were worth the lengthy inspection 
so courteously allowed by Beattie, who 
is justly proud of having bought the 
latter as a prospective Altcar candidate 
after presumably good judges had refused 
to pay the moderate price, £70, asked 
for the son of that great bitch, Forest 
Fairy. Tried at Corrie with an older 
kennel mate, Long Span, then an 
undeveloped puppy, showed such con- 
vincing form that Beattie declared the 
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great Altcar event was as good as over. 
As a fact, the performance of the 
Castlemilk puppy seemed too good to 
be true, but on his first public appearance 
at the Altcar January meeting the form 
was reproduced, and after one course he 
was withdrawn and taken back to 
Dumfries-shire to complete his prepara- 
tion. 
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and clever, and it was a great dis- 
appointment to his owner when a serious 
illness during the summer following his 
great triumph handicapped him very 
seriously. His kennel mate, Jabberwock, 
won as recently as 1911, but his chance 
of victory was not thought much of, 
though Beattie took 40 to 1 about 
him early in the season and was able to 


JABBERWOCK, SIR R. W. B. JARDINE’S SECOND WATERLOO CUP WINNER 
Photograph by Hood, Moffat & Lockerbie. 


How he literally walked through 
the stake is now a matter of history, and 
his win of the highest honours in 1907 
was immensely popular. His subsequent 
career was interesting, and it is a cer- 
tainty that he was unlucky not to have 
won at least two more Waterloo Cups ; 
that he was good enough cannot be 
doubted. He was stout-hearted, fast 


hedge his money at a profit. Long Span 
is still a handsome greyhound ; he is as 
lively as he ever was, and there is nothing 
he likes better than a romp with the 
saplings in the paddock. 

It is only a short walk through the 
park, passing the course of nine holes 
which Sir Robert Jardine has had laid out 
for his golfing friends and tenantry, to 
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Milkbank, the home of Mr. J. Bell-Irving, 
a kinsman of the laird of Castlemilk and 
another great lover of greyhounds. He 
won the Netherby Cup with Earlston 
last season, and he has an especially 
good lot of saplings in his kennel under 
the charge of Telford, who was for so 
long with Mr. J. Russel at Queensferry ; 
and very interesting stories the veteran 
can tell about Real Point, Real Lace, 
Restorer, Restaurant, and other members 
of the fine string he had in those days. 
Other kennelsin the county are at Annan, 
Dumfries, and Ruthwell, but Dumfries- 
shire coursing lost a staunch supporter in 
the early part of the present year when Mr. 
W. Paterson passed away on the eve of 
the Waterloo Cup, his intended nominee, 
Winning Number, one of the favourites, 
having to be withdrawn. Mr. W. 
Sharpe’s Hughie Graham (1851); Mr. 
Wilson’s King’s Lear (1857); Mr. J. 
Jardine’s Clive and Selby (1859) ; Mr. 
R. B. Carruthers’ nominees Honeywood 
(1880), Miss Glendyne (1886), and 
Thoughtless Beauty (1895), were other 
Dumfries-shire owned or nominated 
Waterloo Cup winners, 

The Scottish National Meeting is now 
run near Annan, but it is a shadow 
of what it was in the days of the 
Abington and Lanark gatherings. 
It will ever be memorable as_ the 
meeting at which the late Mr. George 
Blanshard’s great bitch, Bab at the 
Bowster, first ran. The Upper Annan- 
dale Meeting in the neighbourhood of 
Moffat has lapsed, but there are still the 
Corrie, and Mid-Annandale, and during 
the last few years Sir R. W. B. Jardine 
has run a tenants’ meeting at Dinwoodie. 
No fixtures are more enjoyable than 
those held in Dumfries-shire, and the 
hospitality of the chief landowners on 
those occasions is a very notable feature. 
The death of Sir Robert Jardine, the 
first baronet, on February 17th, 1905, 
was a great loss to county sport. He was 
a staunch supporter of the Dumfries-shire 
pack of foxhounds and kept coursing 
alive in the county for many years before 
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his death. His early life was spent in 
China, but in 1862 his colours ‘“‘ dark 
blue and silver braid’’ were registered, 
while he was elected a member of the 
Jockey Club in 1877, and remained so 
until his death. His horses during 
fifteen years ran in the name of his 
cousin, Mr. John Johnstone of Hall- 
eaths, Dumfries, and on his death 
Mr. Jardine’s own name. became 
associated with the spot he loved so well. 


very last stride no other than the 
celebrated Beeswing. The jockey on 
Mandrake was Cameron, who in the run 
home accomplished a dashing and risky 
coup by racing up on the rails in the very 
nick of time, a feat that is talked about 
to this day in Yorkshire. Mandrake also 
won the Liverpool Autumn Cup that year, 
next to him being Knight of the Garter, 
and in 1868 he secured the Doncaster 
Cup. 


INTERNATIONAL CURLING AT BEATTOCK 
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The late Thomas Dawson had charge 


of his horses, at Middleham, in the 
early days, the first triumph being 
in 1866 with Rococo in the Northumber- 
land Plate, a handicap that it was 
at that time the ambition of every 
man to win, though since those 
days its status has woefully declined. 
In the same season J_ady Vane carried 
off the Yorkshire Oaks. The year 
following Mandrake won the Great Ebor 
Handicap in extraordinary circum- 
stances, seeing that the colt beat in the 


The year after, however, saw Mr. 
Jardine’s greatest achievements on the 
Turf, namely, Pretender’s 2,000 Guineas, 
and the Derby. As a _ two-year-old 
Pretender had amongst other efforts been 
beaten by Pero Gomezin the Middle Park 
Plate ; but he started favourite for the 
Guineas, and, ridden by John Osborne 
—then in the zenith of his fame—beat 
Belladrum by half a length. The Derby, 
however, put the 2,000 Guineas quite 
in the shade. Middleham and Lockerbie, 
it goes without saying, went wild with 
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delight, and the festivities at both places 
were profuse andprolonged. Itis recalled 
to mind that the verdict of Mr. Clark 
was strongly criticised—by backers 
of Pero Gomez—and so the difference 
of opinion was at once discounted. 
Pretender’s downfall in the St. Leger was 
foreshadowed at Stockton, when he could 
only beat a third-rater by a_ neck 
for the Great Northern Leger. In spite 
of this premonition, however, the Middle- 
ham champion started with a shade of 
odds on him ; but in the end Pero Gomez 
was the victor, and the favourite was run 
out of a place in a field of eleven. In 
1871 another Two Thousand Guineas fell 
to the blue and silver banner, this time by 
the aid of Bothwell, a son of Stockwell, 
and one of the “flashy’”’ sort, as it 
turned out. Next to him was the famous 
Sterling, who must have been somewhat 
unlucky on the day. Anyhow, Bothwell 
could not be spoken of in the same breath 
as Sterling as far as subsequent form 
concerned. 

Fred Bates having succeeded Dawson at 
Tupgill, the lustre of Mr. Jardine’s 
colours was scarcely diminished, for Tam 
O’Shanter credited him with the Liverpool 
Cup and the Chester Cup. Perkin Warbeck 
was to the front in the Cumberland Plate, 
the Carlisle meeting being, in fact, 
always liberally patronised by the 
laird of Castlemilk. Perhaps the greatest 
hit by Bates was when Hilarious won the 
Cesarewitchin 1877. “‘Royal Ascot,’’ how- 
ever, can fairly claim to be the scene of 
Mr. Jardine’s triumph from a numerical 
point of view, and it will suffice to say 
that no fewer than seven Ascot Stakes 
were appropriated for him by Teviotdale 
(twice), Lord Lorne (twice), Ishmael, 
Greenbank, and Enniskillen. Border 
Minstrel also won the Gold Vase, not to 
omit the Goodwood Cup and_ the 
Brighton Cup, and Acrostic the Royal 
Hunt Cup. Nor must the Manchester 
Cup be overlooked as one of the 
important handicaps that the owner of 
the popular northern jacket liked to 
win, as the successes of Cambuslang, 
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Borneo, Riversdale, and Red Ensign 
testify. The last ran a dead heat 
with Shancrotha, after which the 
stakes were divided. Under John 
Dawson’s tutelage at Newmarket Wise- 
man, a curiously tempered horse, won 
the Lincolnshire Handicap of 1889. 
Reveller, also a winner of the Goodwood 
Stakes, ought not to be passed by ; but 
a host of other good horses that did 
suit and service at one time or another 
cannot be mentioned. It may be added 
that the late Sir Robert Jardine and 
John Porter were for a period joint 
owners of Sainfoin but that was prior to 
his winning the Derby for Sir James 
Miller, who in the interim had bought 
the colt. 
The Ground Game 

coursing to very small 


Act, reduced 
limits over 


the border, and had it not been for 
the generosity and self-denial of Sir 
Robert Jardine, his friend, the late Sir 
W. C. Anstruther (his son also), the late 


Mr. Brook, of Hoddom, and one or two 
others, the sport would have been 
unknown to the present generation. 
This means that arrangements must 
perforce be made with the tenantry, or 
there will be no hares for coursing. To 
the very last, therefore, lovers of the 
sport were deeply indebted to the 
enthusiasm and the liberality of the late 
laird ot Castiemilk for the preservation 
of a healthful recreation. In his early 
days as a courser and for several years 
Sir Robert had as “ guide, philosopher 
and friend,’’ the late Mr. John Jardine 
(no relative), of Arkleton, near Lang- 
holm, who divided the Waterloo Cup 
in 1859, with his two greyhounds Selby 
and Clive. By a judicious mixture of 
his blood with that of Castlemilk, the 
foundation was laid of a family of grey- 
hounds that eventually brought fame to 
the Lockerbie kennels. To begin with, 
Improver ran up to Strange Idea for 
the Waterloo Plate in 1868, Favorita was 
second to Latest News for the Purse in 
1871, and Muriel two years later won 
the Waterloo Cup, Joan (subsequently 


sent to Australia) on the same occasion 
dividing the Purse with Contango. The 
year following Muriel and her kennel 
companion, Progress, shared the Purse 
as a corollary to being run to a standstill 
in a trial a few days before, and White 
Slave was second to Gallant Foe for the 
Plate. 

Wrestling, of course, has long been 
popular at the numerous games held in 
different parts of the county during the 
late summer, but an attempt to get 
together the present-day — Border 
champions at Lockerbie only this summer 
was a failure, and far more interest was 
taken in the foot races. A famous 
wrestler in the last century, however, 
was James Scott, of Canonbie, of whom 
it was sung: 

‘“ Noo, Jamie Scott o’ Canobie, 
He hied to Care! toon, 
And many a borderer cam to see 
The English lads thrawn doon.”’ 

Scott was born and brought up at 
Oarnlee, in the parish of Canonbie, 
within a few miles of the roofless tower 
of Gilnockie, the ancient stronghold of 
the noted Border freebooter, Johnny 
Armstrong. He stood about five feet 
nine inches in height, and weighed 
between eleven and twelve stone. He 
never went much from home to contend, 
and, excepting in the Carlisle ring, is 
only known to have wrestled at the 
village gatherings along the borders. 
Scott does not figure among the thirty- 
two men who wrestled at the first annual 
meeting at Carlisle in 1809. In the 
following year, when double that number 
contended, I think it hardly likely 
that he put in an appearance; but on 
this point I cannot speak with any 
amount of confidence, as there is no list 
of names known to be in existence. 


In 1811, however, he did good service 
in the Carlisle ring by throwing Joseph 
Wilson, John Hall, Joseph Coates, and 
William Richardson, of Caldbeck ; but 
sustained defeat at the hands of John 
Earl, of Cumwhitton, in the fifth round. 
For the second prize of the same year 
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he was cleverly thrown by George Little 
of Sebergham (and not again by John 
Earl, as stated by Litt). 

At the Carlisle meeting, held on 
Tuesday, the 20th day of September, 
1812, the favourite north-country 
pastime attracted an immense gathering 
of spectators to the Swifts. Scott, 
who was then in his twenty-fourth 


year, turned up “i’ grand fettle,”’ 
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opponent, the wiry borderer had the 
advantage of youthful suppleness and 
activity on his side. 

A good deal of time was wasted by the 
combatants ; both tenaciously endeav- 
ouring to obtain the better hold. Mean- 
while a tall, red-haired, gaunt-looking 
Scotsman made himself somewhat 
officious and troublesome to the umpires, 
by running to and fro into the ring, 


A FAMOUS DUMFRIES-SHIRE COLLIE, ANNANDALE PROFESSOR 


Photograph bv Hood, Moffat, & Lockerbie. 


and wrestled through the ring with much 
spirit, tact, and determination. The 
unexpected fall of William Mackereth 
of Cockermouth, the first time over, 
removed at least one formidable 
rival. John Jordan of Great Salkeld, 
falling on one of the subsequent rounds, 
left the coast as good as clear to 
Scott and Richardson, who ultimately 
came together in the final fall. Although 
wanting in the height, weight, and 
experience possessed by his veteran 


“‘ wi’ a wee drap whuskey, an’ a hantle 
o’ advice,” in order to cheer up the 
spirits of the Canonbie lad. When holds 
had been obtained, after acting on the 
defensive for some time with much 


wariness, Scott managed to catch 
Richardson’s heel, and by this means 
succeeded in carrying him off precisely 
in the same manner as he had done the 
preceding year. No sooner had the 
burly figure of the Caldbeck man kissed 
the greensward, than the air resounded 
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again and again with lusty cheers for 
the Canonbie hero. 

Everybody seemed astonished when 
“lal Jamie Scott” fought his way 
through the ring ; and probably no one 
was more astonished than himself. With 
eight bright guineas in his pocket, he 
received a hearty welcome on going back 
again, from all the “ weel kent ’’ faces 
he passed on his ‘‘ hameward ”’ journey 
to ‘‘ Canonbie Lea.” 


on the English side of the border. At 
the local gatherings in after years, he 
made a point of backing David Potts 
of Haining—a rather tricky customer— 
against John Blair of Solport Mill. 
Scott recommended Potts to rosin the 
inside of his pockets well, and rub his 
hands in them before taking hold of an 
opponent. ‘And than,’ said he, 
bestowing a hearty thump on his pupil’s 
back, ‘“‘no a man i’ Cummerland need 


THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP AT MOFFAT 


Photograph by Hood, Moffat & Lockerbie. 


Having gained first honours, Jamie 
inherited too much of the “‘ canny ”’ and 
prudent disposition of his countrymen, 
to risk tarnishing the victory which had 
thus fallen in somewhat favourable 
circumstances to his share. The Carlisle 
ring of 1812 was, I believe, the last one 
in which he contended for a prize. 

Scott was a joiner by trade, and 
worked for several years at “ Kirk- 
cammeck,”’ (Kirkambeck), in Stapleton, 


thraw the’, if thou nobbut fews ony- 
thing like !”’ 

His cheerful and jocular disposition 
led him to be widely known on both sides 
of the border as “‘ Canobie Jamie.’’,. He 
was specially fond of rural and field 


sports. In speed of foot he surpassed 
most of his companions. Many stories 
are told of the practical jokes and 
harmless tricks he used to play off on 
his neighbours and acquaintances; a 
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few examples of which I may perhaps 
be allowed to relate as illustrative of 
his character. 

“ Canobie Jock,”’ a well-known voluble 
neighbour of his, partial to keeping up 
a breed of terriers and foxhounds of the 
right sort, had one of the former which 
he boasted was the fleetest dog of its 
kind in the parish. For a trifling wager 


the deep ditch. With a single bound he 
cleared the distance in capital style. 
Meanwhile, before the poor terrier had 
time to swim the water, climb the banks, 
and shake himself, Jamie had got so far 
ahead as to be able to wiv eas ly—which 
he did. much to the discomfiture of the 
owner of the dog. 

As an additiona! illustration of his 
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JARDINE AND MR. E. BROOK, DUMFRIES-SHIRE FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Hood, Moffat & Lockerbie. 


Jamie offered to run a race with Jock’s 


terrier. The distance chosen was from 
one end of a good-sized field to the other, 
through part of which a broad deep 
ditch extended, and had to be crossed. 
After starting, our hero found there 
existed every likelihood of his canine 
competitor leaving him some distance 
behind. This induced him to hasten 
towards that part of the field where lay 


nimbleness of foot, it may be mentioned 
that on another occasion, in coming 
‘“owre the hills frae Hawick,” he ran 
down a cub fox, which he took home 
with him to Canonbie, and kept there 
in a tame state, until it became so 
troublesome and destructive among the 
hen-roosts of the neighbourhood that 
he was obliged to put it down. 

Golf, it almost goes without saying, is 
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a great game in the county, and though 
my own acquaintance with the most 
fashionable courses is limited, a friend 
who has had more experience in that 
line tells me that the one at Moffat is 
among the very best inland courses in 
Scotland. It is fairly long, and there is 
charming variety about the different 
holes. The scenery is magnificent, the 


course being absolutely enclosed by 
ranges of hills and the view over Moffat, 
backed by the Gallow Hill, is among the 
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Thornhill, Langholm, and Powfoot, the 
last having a beautifully situated links 
lying along the shores of the Solway 
Firth near Annan. The course is kept in 
perfect condition and no better putting 
greens could be wished. The private 
hotel built by Mr. C. Brook of Kinmount 
for the accommodation of his personal 
friends and golfers generally is one of 
the most complete in the county, and 
many are the regrets that it is no bigger; 
for the surroundings are beautiful, the 


THE DUMFRIES-SHIRE OTTER HOUNDS ON THE WATERS OF GIRVAN 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency. 


finest in the south of Scotland. The 
greens are all good and the fairway is 
kept in excellent condition. The ninth 
hole goes by the name of Port Arthur, 
and all is well if you get over the formid- 
able rocks the first time. The best hole 
is the fourteenth, which is very long and 
takes two good wooden shots and an 
iron to get on. Membership is limited 
to 200, but there is a ladies’ branch 
of seventy members. There are other 
clubs at Dumfries, Lockerbie, Sanquhar, 


Solway Firth with its background of the 
Cumberland hills stretching in the front, 
while at the back is the golf course and 
the pretty village of Cummertrees, 
Though lawn tennis and croquet are 
popular in the county—the south of 
Scotland championships at Moffat in the 
late summer drawing tennis players from 
all parts of the country and filling the 
well-managed hydro-hotel so beautifully 
situated on the hills—bowls come next 
to golf as a sport of the people, and at 
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the time of writing great preparations 
are being made for the twenty-sixth 
annual tournament which is played on 
the Beechgrove greens at Moffat. Rules 
of the Scottish Bowling Association are 
observed, and the tournament arouses 
the greatest interest throughout the 
south of Scotland. There are clubs at 
Annan, Dumfries (two), Lockerbie, Lock- 
maben, Moffat, Moniaive, Sanquhar, and 
Thornhill. Curling is popular in the 
county, especially at Lochmaben, and 
there have been many stirring contests 
there. The idea of making an artificial 
rink at Beechgrove was quite a success, 
and matches were played both day and 
night, the introduction of incandescent 
lights making the promoters independent 
of conditions. 

Dumfries-shire is not claimed asa first- 
rate hunting county. The Eskdail pack 
were disbanded some two seasons back 
because of the scarcity of foxes, but the 
Hunt founded as long since as 1816 by 
Mr. Hay of Dunse Castle still flourishes. 
With Lockerbie as a centre the country 
_ hunted extends twenty miles north to 
south and twenty-four east to west. Baily 
describes it as ‘‘a hedge, ditch, and timber 
country.”’ On the north and western 
borders are extensive moorlands often 
unrideable. The vale country from 
Gretna to Dumfries consists of pasture 
and plough in about equal proportions ; 
the district is well wooded, it is a good 
scenting country, and well stocked with 
strong wild foxes. Mr. Charles Brook 
succeeded Mr. E. J. Brook of Hoddom 
and Sir R. W. B. Jardine as Master 
in 1908; he has no guarantee, but 
the subscription amounts to about 
£1,200 a year. The Eskdale beagles, 
a pack of eight-and-a-half couple of 
16 in. hounds, hunt in the neighbour- 
hood of Langholm under the Master- 
ship of Mr. F. J. R. H. Graham, and 
who that knows anything at all about 
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otter-hunting fails to recognise that in 
the pack so well hunted by Mr. Wilson 
Davidson, Dumfries-shire owns the finest 
lot of pure-bred otter hounds in the 
country. 

Mr. W. Bell-Irving is the Master ; he 
succeeded Mr. D. J. Bell-Irving in 1909, 
andin the porch at Milkbank is a pleasing 
memento of the heaviest otter ever taken 
by the pack in the shape of a life-sized 
figure, cut from the red freestone so 
greatly used in the county. It bears the 
inscription: ‘‘ The 150th otter killed 
by the Dumfries-shire Otter Hounds ; 
weight 31 lbs.’”’ The pack hunts practi- 
cally all the rivers in the south of 
Scotland, going as far west as Ayrshire. 
The average number killed in a season is 
fourteen, but that total has been already 
exceeded this year, and as_ usual 
the highest honours in the show 
yard were won by hounds handled 
by Mr. Davidson at the gathering of 
the Masters of Otterhounds Association 
held at Rugby in the early spring. 
The terrier of the county is the 
Dandie Dinmont, immortalised by Scott 
in ‘‘ Guy Mannering,”’ and had time and 
space allowed, I should have been glad 
to write a little tribute to one of the 
gamest and best members of the great 
family of sporting terriers. The early 
history of the breed is especially 
interesting, and one cannot forget what 
was said of Will Allan’s Peachem. 
The old Border minstrel had such 
confidence in his favourite that, when 
hunting, he would at times observe, 
“When my Peachem gi’es mouth, I 
durst always sell the otter’s skin.”” The 
games and the famous Common Riding 
at Langholm, the hound trails and the 
sheep dog trials of this fascinating 
district, might also have been written 
about, but bare mention of them as part 
of the sport of the county is all for which 
I have space. 
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THE SQUIRREL 


BY FRANCES PITT 


OF all the beautiful creatures which we 
find in our woodlands there is not one 
more lovely than the squirrel. It is an 
exquisite sight as it perches aloft at the 
end of a branch of some tall! tree ; clothed 
in reddish-gold, with its bushy tail 
curled over its back, and swayed gently 
to and fro by the wind, it seems the 
embodiment of grace, beauty, and wild 
life. Intelligence, too, gleams from its 
beady dark eyes, as it gazes down from 
its stronghold, where it reigns supreme, 
unmolested by other animals and birds, 
and safe from the reach of all creatures 
save man with his gun. 

Its agility, its acrobatic leaps and 
bounds, the ease with which it threads 
its way through the tree-top world, and 


its quickness to note the approach of 
danger when it does venture on the 
ground, all render it immune from 
attack by any of the creatures that at 
present roam the woods. In days gone 
by when the wild cat and the marten 
were yet common—instead of being 
practically exterminated—and the bigger 
birds of prey were plentiful, it had some 
formidable foes to contend against. The 
marten in particular must have taken 
toll, for it was a tree dweller like the 
squirrel itself. 

It has been suggested by one authority 
that it was to such foes that the squirrel 
owes its beautiful bushy tail.* The argu- 
ment is that this organ being the most 
conspicuous part would be the first to 


* Professor Poulton in ‘‘Essays on Evolution.” 
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_attract the attention of an enemy, but 
if the squirrel were seized by it, it would 
be able to wriggle away unharmed, 
leaving only a wisp or two of fur in 
the enemies claws. So in each generation 
the squirrels with the finest tails would 
be preserved. But this is only guess 
work, and it may be that the fluffy tail 
has been developed as an aid to springing 
through the air, as most tree haunting 
animals have fine “ brushes.”’ 

A curious thing about the squirrel 
is that though it has no natural enemies, 


They were to be seen, like living beams 
of golden light, springing from branch 
to branch, and taking flying leaps from 
tree to tree—in short squirrels were 
everywhere and their “‘dreys’”’ one of 
the commonest sights in the trees. 

Now, in that same covert, it is quite 
an event to see a red head peeping at 
one, and most of the bundles of moss, 
twigs, leaves, and grass, that decorate 
the trees, are old nests which are falling 
to pieces. 

These nests, ‘‘ the buck dreys,” as the 
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as far as we know, yet it is not increasing, 


but rather decreasing. This appears 
to be so all over the country, and I know 
it is so in the Midlands, where it has 
been growing steadily less for the last 
four or five years. There is one wood 
where four years ago it was the usual 
thing to see half-a-dozen in the course 
of a walk. They peeped at one from 
behind trees, vanished, to appear higher 
up the trunks, or sat on the boughs high 
overhead, and chattered vigorously as 
if abusing the invader of their dominion. 


country people call them, are the 
homes of both sexes. They are well 
made comfortable dwellings, and are 
generally placed in the fork of a tree. 
One I examined a short time ago was 
built of nut sticks and birch twigs, the 
walls of the nest were of leaves and moss, 
and the lining was of finely-shredded 
birch bark, which made a very cosy and 
comfortable bed. Entrance was effected 
by means of a small hole at the side. 
I have puiled others to pieces which were 
lined with dry grass and moss, but bark 
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is a favourite substance. No particular 
care seems to be taken to conceal those 
nests which are only used for sleeping 
and living in, but the breeding nest is a 
different matter. 

In my experience it is generally 
placed in an evergreen tree, such as a 
spruce or a holly bush, but I have seen 
one in the fork of anoak. The preference 
for evergreens is probably due to the 
female beginning to get her house ready 
before the other trees are fully clad. 
The nursery is even more carefully 
built than the ordinary “ drey,’”’ though 
considerable trouble is taken with that. 

The young squirrels are funny little 
things and quickly develop into 
miniature editions of their parents. 
Their mother is very attentive to them, 
and should anything about the nest 
itself, or in its neighbourhood, displease 
her, such as human beings coming too 
near, or it getting too dirty—squirrels 
generally swarm with “ vermin ’’—she 
will not hesitate to build another nest, 
and carry her family to it. I once had 
the good fortune to see the removal. 

I chanced to look out of my bedroom 
window one fine May morning, and 
waited for some time watching a hen 
blackbird collecting worms for her 
young ones, which I knew were in a nest 
in the shrubbery. As I turned my head 
to see her fly home with her load, a 
movement in a tall spruce that almost 
touched the house caught my eye. 
Something had moved among the dark 
boughs, but whatever it was ceased as I 
looked. I could only see the tall, dark 
tree, dotted with tender young green 
shoots, and the topmost boughs with 
brown cones. The morning light caught 
the delicate green of the young shoots 
and made them stand out clearly from 
the heavy green of the old foliage, but 
as for any living object the tree seemed 
quite deserted. Not even a sparrow 
moved among the branches, though it 
was the home of a goodly number, and 
several pairs had shortly before been 
carrying up building material into the 


thick boughs at the top. Certainly 1 
had not seen them at work for the past 
week, but from the ground it looked as 
if the nests were finished, as several 
dark masses could be dimly made out. 
So I watched to see if they were 
again at work, and if not, what it was 
that had moved 

Suddenly one of the red-brown cones 
that was on the very top of the tree 
moved slightly. As I looked at it, with 
eyes focussed accurately at last, it took 
shape and form, and became a squirrel ! 

The drifting grey clouds parted, 
revealing blue sky, the sun shone and 
caught the squirrel’s red coat until it 
shone like living gold, and the wind 
swayed the tree top and rocked it to and 
fro. Backwards and forwards the 


squirrel swung, quite unconcerned, the 
dizzy depths below it did not disturb 
its nerves, it nibbled away at something 
it held in its paws, while the wind 
played rude pranks with its tail that 


was curved over its back. Then it 
stopped eating, looked down from its 
lofty perch, dropped suddenly to the 
bough below it, caught at the next 
swaying one, and then to another 
swinging up and down many yards 
below it, and I, looking on, held my 
breath for it seemed as if it must be hurled 
to the ground, but, no, it swung for a 
second, then dived into the dark 
interior of the tree, and disappeared. 

I remembered when it had vanished 
that I had twice lately seen a squirrel 
in the plantation—though this was the 
first time I had seen it in the big fir— 
and I wondered if its presence round the 
house had anything to do with the way 
the sparrows had deserted the tree 
which was at one time such a stronghold. 
The squirrel will sometimes eat birds’ 
eggs, or even the young birds. 

I waited and watched; in a few 
moments there was a movement lower 
down, something was descending the 
trunk, but it was not going as fast as a 
squirrel usually does ; however it was the 
squirrel, for I saw it plainly when it got 
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to the part where the branches thinned. 
In a second or two it sprang lightly to 
the ground, when the reason for its 
cautious movements was obvious: it 
was carrying something in its mouth. 
The squirrel looked this way and that 
to see if the “‘ coast was clear,” and then 
ran straight across the lawn beneath my 
window. As it raced over the grass I 
saw that the burden was a young one. 
Evidently a mother taking her baby to 
a new nursery. 

She went so quickly that it was 


descended with another youngster, and 
the previous performance was repeated, 
the little squirrel being carried in 
exactly the same way. A third visit 
was paid to the fir tree, and a third baby 
carried off, after which she did not 
return: evidently that was all. 

For some reason or other the nest 
in the fir tree cannot quite have suited 
her, so she built a new one in one of the 
trees in the plantation, and moved her 
family to it. 

I felt quite annoyed to think that a 


““ WHAT WAS THAT ? ”’ 


difficult to see exactly how she held it, 
but I think as animals generally hold 
their young ones, namely by the skin 
at the back of the neck. At any rate 
its little red tail curled over her neck. 
She disappeared into the plantation 
on the other side of the lawn, and I 
waited patiently, regardless of breakfast 
and all other distractions, to see if she 
would come back again. In a few 
minutes she reappeared, having left her 
load behind her, hopped across the grass, 
and ran up the fir tree. She soon 


A SQUIRREL ON THE ALERT 


squirrel had made a nest and reared her 
young ones in a tree practically touching 
the house and I had never even suspected 
her presence ! 

There can be no doubt that squirrels 
are by no means averse to the eggs of 
small birds, and I strongly suspect that 
this one had eaten those of the sparrows. 
Squirrels will also occasionally — kill 
nestlings, though of course such deeds 
are exceptional, as they are usually 
vegetarians. But many other rodents 
will do the same when temptation 
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is put in their way. Indeed it is 
astonishing what a number of creatures 
there are that are popularly supposed 
to feed only on nuts, grain, etc., which 
will eat flesh if providence places it in 
their way, ditto eggs if they chance upon 
them! Mice, for instance, take a heavy 
toll from the nests of those birds which 
build on or near the ground. 

To return to the squirrel, that it eats 
nuts is notorious; every nut-gathering 
boy is aware that his greatest com- 
petitor is the little animal clad in golden 
red ; but the general belief that it lays 
by a store, from which it can draw 
supplies in the winter when food is 
scarce, is hardly so accurate. 

Certainly the squirrel does hide away 
some of its food, but its method is a 
very erratic one. It buries its surplus 
nuts and acorns in the grass, or among 
the moss and leaves under the trees, 
and in many other cracks and crannies. 
Each nut is hidden separately, but 
unfortunately the owner’s memory is 
far from good, and generally fails it, 
so that only good luck enables the 
squirrel to recover any part of its stores. 
It may and no doubt does find a good 
many of its own and other squirrels 
hidden treasures, for when short of food 
it often comes down and hunts about in 
likely places, when its keen nose helps 
it to locate the buried nuts and acorns. 

To see a squirrel at work hiding any- 
thing is very amusing. It takes the nut, 
acorn, or whatever it may be, and runs 
down to the ground, where it hops to 
and fro before suddenly giving a little 
scratch withits forepaws, dropping the nut 
into the hole thus made, and covering it 
hastily up. Many nuts are treated in this 
way, each one being separately buried, and 
when in the midst of winter supplies 
run short, and the squirrels come down 
from the trees and forage among the 
fallen leaves some of these are recovered, 
together with nuts that have been 
naturally buried. Many more are never 
found, and many great oaks and the nut 
bushes at their feet, owe the fact that 


they are there to having been planted 
by a squirrel. 

At first sight it seems as if this habit 
of the squirrel can be but little use to it; 
however, as it does find a small pro- 
portion of the nuts it puts away, it derives 
a certain amount of benefit from the habit, 
though not as much as do the rats and 
mice which lay by large stores in their 
burrows on which to subsist in the 
season of scarcity. But then the brown 
rat is one of the most intelligent of 
creatures, and the squirrel, charming as 
it is, cannot compare with it for brains. 

It is very amusing to watch a squirrel 
that has been disturbed while nutting, 
trying to express its opinion of the 
intruder. Having reached a high place 
where it feels safe, it will sit with the 
nut in its mouth and jerk out, waving 
its plume-like tail at each jerk, the 
sounds, ‘‘ Vut, vut, vut!” in rapid 
succession. The more annoyed it gets 
the more vigorous are its jerks, until 
it seems as if it must shake itself off the 
branch in its annoyance and excitement. 
When it is not hampered by anything 
in its mouth its remarks sound still 
more emphatic, indeed a squirrel up a 
tree will indulge in as much vulgar 
abuse as a small street boy safe out of 
reach ! 

Though a squirrel will not hesitate 
to show itself when it knows that it is 
safe, yet no creature understands better 
the art of keeping out of sight, and of 
seeing without being seen. The first 
hint of a possible foe causes it to pop 
round the nearest tree trunk, and it 
then takes care to keep several feet of 
“heart of oak’ between itself and the 
enemy, dodging backwards and forwards 
as the foe shifts his position. One must 
indeed have sharp eyes to distinguish 
that little head just peeping round the 
tree. For one thing a squirrel’s colour 
harmonises wonderfully with its sur- 
roundings. In winter it matches the 
dead leaves, and in summer the shadow 
spaces between the green ones. Anyone 
who doubts this can try the following 
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THE SQUIRREL 


experiment for himself. Note the exact 
position of a squirrel, turn away one’s 
eyes for a minute or two, and then try 
to re-locate the squirrel. Even if the 
animal has not moved and you know 
where to look, it will not be so easy to 
“spot ’”’ it as you expected. 

Summer and autumn are the periods 
of plenty with the squirrel, but in the 
winter its life is much harder, and 


it spends a good deal of time curled 
up in its warm nest, though it does 
not pass into the cold inanimate sleep 
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“Let us see if there is a squirrel at 
home ”’ said my brother, and hit the tree 
with his stick. Instantly a brown head 
with feathery ears and beady eyes 
peeped out, and in response to a second 
blow the squirrel sprang from the nest 
and scuttled away through the branches, 
a second followed it, and then a third. 
The question to which I should like to 
know the answer is whether they were a 
family that had not yet parted company, 
or whether they were old ones ? 

Squirrels make the most delightful 


‘GOT if SATE!” THE SQUIRREL IS HOLDING A NUT IN ONE PAW 


of the dormouse, or hibernate in the 
proper sense of the term. 

It is generally accepted as a fact 
that each squirrel has its own nest, but 
I have seen three full-grown ones 
sharing the same quarters. My brother 
and I were walking through a wood one 
warm summer afternoon, when we spied 
a squirrel’s “‘ drey”’ ina wychelm. The 
nest was rather larger than usual and 
was placed where the trunk forked into 
two big branches. 


pets and are very easy creatures to keep 
in good health. I had one for some 
time, but he was never very confiding, so 
I eventually turned him out in the garden. 
To get a squirrel really tame, one should 
have it when it is very small, for it is 
practically hopeless to attempt to tame 
any creature which has once learnt 
what fear is. However “ Nutkin,” as 
I called him, got a fair amount of 
confidence. He would pick up a nut 
as soon as it was dropped into his cage, 
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take it in his paws, nibble off the point, 
split the shell, and eat the kernel. He 
was also very fond of apples, and would 
eat dry bread, dog biscuit, and many 
odds and ends. Eventually, as I have 
said, I turned him out in the garden, 
but the first thing he did was to run 
through the open house door into the 
porch, and take refuge behind some 
plants. At first I could not get him out, 
I poked him with a walking stick, and 
pulled away all the smaller pot plants, 


the branches of a hawthorn that was 
next to it, so he learnt that food was 
always to be had at this one spot. For 
twelve months he stopped about the 
garden, with occasional excursions to 
the orchard, and perhaps to the wood. 
Once or twice he was away for a week or 
two, but sooner or later the nuts dis- 
appeared or he was seen sitting up on 
the branch eating them, and so we knew 
that he was home again. As far as I 
could tell he led a lonely life, for I never 


NUTKIN 


but still he hopped backwards and 
forwards among the bigger plants which 
were too heavy to move easily. At last I 
thought of my butterfly net. I put it 
just where he dodged between the pots, 
poked him, and into it he popped. I 
carried him out kicking and struggling in 
the net and took him to the foot of a fir 
tree, where I again turned him out. 
In two seconds he was at the top of it. 
For several days he made this tree his 
headquarters, and each morning I put 
a supply of nuts in a crack of one of 


saw another squirrel with him, though I 
always hoped that he might meet with a 
mate on one of his excursions and bring 
her back to share the good things on 
the hawthorn tree; but at the time of 
writing I fear that some fascinating lady 
has lured him away to the woods, for 
I have not seen him for a month, and his 
nuts lie untouched on the _ branch. 
However, I shall not give up hope of 
seeing Nutkin again until the breeding 
season is quite over. He may come back 
when free from family cares.* 


* June 27th. Nutkin has come home again and is taking his nuts regularly each morning. 
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Though such beautiful and fascinating 
little animals there is no doubt that 
squirrels are sometimes rather mis- 
chievous creatures, doing considerable 
harm to young fir trees by nibbling off 
the shoots, and that therefore they 
cannot be called desirable inmates of a 
plantation. They are also very fond 
of the seeds of the Scotch and other firs, 
and they will strip the hard woody cones 
to get at the treasure. There is one 
old Scotch fir near my home which 
affords the squirrels of the neighbour- 
hood much good food. You will find 
the ground beneath it simply littered 
with the remains of their feasts. 

I have kept to the last the mention of 


the squirrel’s worst foe, namely the man 
with a gun who shoots it for the sake of 
its skin. There is a sale for squirrel’s 
pelts, they are on the lists of the fur 
merchants, and I believe more are shot 
for this purpose than because of any 
damage they do. But, even admitting 
that under certain conditions it may be 
somewhat mischievous, the destruction 
of such a beautiful animal seems a pity, 
especially as it shows no tendency to 
increase unduly, indeed if anything 
is on the decrease. So I would say to all 
owners and renters of shoots “If you 
don’t wish the squirrels in your woods 
to grow fewer, give your keepers orders 
not to shoot them !”’ 
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THE AIRMEN AND THE CHEETAHS 


BY E. A. MORPHY 


FIsHER glanced ahead at Perry's 
aeroplane and felt himself as good as 
beaten. Half a hundred miles of 
withering desolation stretched behind 
the racers. Still twenty miles more of 
it lay between them and Jamoor. Perry 
had a good mile of a lead in this last 
twenty. 

It was a madcap match on a madcap 
challenge. Fisher was just beginning 
to realise that even Perry—who funked 
nothing in this world or the next—never 
expected to be taken up when he offered 
to race him across the desert on a bet 
of a hundred rupees. He flushed scarlet 
as the truth bit into his brain. 

“He thought I’d be afraid!’ he 
reflected. ‘‘ He thought I’d be afraid 
because I jibbed at riding Taylor’s 
pony!” 

His jaws locked grimly. 

“‘T don’t care,” he muttered. 


“ Perry 
knows more about racing than I ever 
shall; but I’m giving him a spin for his 
money !”’ 

The rival machines were eating the 
distance at the rate of over sixty miles 


an hour. Astounded peacocks flew 
squawking from their shadows— 
iridescent flames of purple, green and 
gold. Carrion vultures vomited their 


terror into the waste spaces of the skies. 
Far below, on the surface of the desert, 
strangely undeterminate patches of grey 
zig-zagged wildly among the sand dunes 
as the whirring terrors sped past. Those 
patches were herds of buck—the lure 
and prey of countless panthers and other 
great cats that infested the wilderness. 

Another five minutes—another five 
miles—slipped away. In the distant 
East, gleaming opalescent against the 
grey of the horizon, the airman could 
discern the white walls and tinted domes 
of the Rajah’s palace at Jamoor. Nearer, 
but still indistinguishable, was the green 
swath of the Maidan where the eager 
soldiers and excited natives were already 
waiting and watching to learn whether 
either of the mad Sahibs would win the 
mad race, or whether one or both had 
fallen to feed the beasts of the desert. 

Fisher, who was flying at a consider- 
ably greater elevation than Perry, was 
first to see the goal. The sight brought 
the certainty of his defeat so much the 
nearer. Still, he meant to lose by as 
narrow a margin as he could—to peg 
on to the last inch. There was always 
the sporting chance that ‘‘ something 
might happen.” 

From the remoter vista of Jamoor, he 
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glanced down automatically to gauge 
the lead of his rival. Then, on the 
instant, his heart seemed to leap to his 
throat. A new light shot from his eyes. 

“By Jove!” he gasped. ‘‘ Some- 
thing jas happened !—He’s slacking up ! 
—I'll beat him yet !—I’ll beat him!”’ 

Perry’s Bleriot, by comparison to its 
previous gait, seemed to be almost at a 
standstill. Fisher, gently touching his 
descent control-lever, plunged full speed 
in its wake, like a hawk on its quarry. 
The rush was terrific. The air sang as 
he cleft it. The engine droned like some 
Gargantuan bee. The tractor seemed 
to become but a bluish veil in front. 
The rapturous exhilaration of speed and 
flight thrilled into the subaltern’s soul 
as nothing before had ever thrilled it. 
For the first time in his life he felt the 
ecstasy of a race that is spiced with a 
buoyant hope of victory. 

“ Whirr-r-r-rr!”’ For the first time 
since accepting Perry’s challenge, Fisher 
actually laughed. 

“Tl win !—I’ll beat him!” he cried 
to the blistering Indian sky, “ I'll beat 
him !—And J know he thought I was 
afraid 

Visions splendid rose before him— 
dreams of triumphs unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. He was whizzing 
through space at nearly seventy miles an 
hour. It enthralled him in a drunken 
glory. 

“Hoop! Hooray!” 

Scarce a dozen miles off—now clear 
and stately—the snowy walls of the 
Rajah’s palace towered high above the 
red-brown forts of Jamoor. Still nearer, 
like an emerald, the Maidan glittered 
in its exuberance of green. Everybody 
in the State would be gathered there to 
greet the victor. In his fancy Fisher 
could already hear them cheering. 

“ But where on earth is Perry?” 

In the dazzling radiance of his visions 
he had lost sight of his rival. Half 
the glory of his victory would be lost 
if he had not the vanquished challenger 
on the scene to witness the splendour 


of it. He leaned back in his seat and 
scanned the sky. Nothing! He 
turned the machine and peered about 
with a more careful scrutiny. A couple 
of miles behind him, a motionless white 
speck flecked the grey dullness of the 
desert sands. 

Fisher’s dreams of a triumph 
splendid shrivelled into nothingness. 
Turning away from the gleaming Palace 
of Jamoor, with all its glowing promises 
of triumphal victory, he swept back 
through the silent sky to the speck that 
meant his rival, stricken or dead, in the 
wilderness. 

All is fair in love and war. Fisher 
and Perry—apart from all other 
antagonism of interests and temperament 
—both saw fit to be devoted to the same 
charming young lady in Jamoor. Not 
for one moment since the challenge was 
made had Fisher overlooked that, to 
him, all-important circumstance. Neither 
did he now, for one instance, blink the 
obvious fact that he could hope to find no 
safer place wherein to leave his rival than 
the heart of the desert of Jamoor. 

But he had first and foremost to play 
the game, and this meant that he must 
make sure that the rival was safe and 
sound of wind and limb before he left 
him to the mercies of the desert-people. 
As he bore down upon the disabled 
monoplane, he saw with relief that it 
was apparently uninjured, and was 
standing right side up in the sand. 
What puzzled him, however, was that 
Perry—instead of alighting to see to 
his trouble, whatever it might be— 
remained in the cockpit of the machine 
where he was indulging in most extra- 
ordinary antics. He was not signalling 
for help, and did not seem to be aware 
that there was any human being within 
miles of him; but—in clever mimicry 
of a cavalry drummer—he was beating 
a tattoo on imaginary drums at either 
side of the cockpit. 

For a moment the subaitern believed 
that his rival had gone mad. An instant 
later, however, he saw that he was 
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fighting for his life—defending himself 
desperately from beasts that were 
attacking him from either side, but 
which the broad wings of the aeroplane 
concealed from Fisher’s view. As he 
swept on and past, Fisher caught a 
glimpse of a long waving tail and a 
spotted hide shooting upwards at Perry. 
Then he observed two kitten-like cubs 
romping about between the monoplane 
and the half-eaten carcase of a buck 
that lay in the sand close by. 

Peering still closer as he curved 
around the scene of the mishap, he also 
saw that one of the wheels of the alighting 
gear held down a third cub that 
writhed in agony, unable to escape. 
Close to this luckless little victim of the 
accident, a fourth cub lay crushed and 
dead. The tragedy of the wilderness 
stood revealed in all its stark simplicity: 
Perry’s engine had failed him. He had 
perforce to plane down as best he could. 
He was flying too near the ground to 


select a terrisage, so he had helplessly 
plunged into a family of panthers that 
were making a meal off a buck. 

The machine had killed one of the 


cubs and crushed another. It had also, 
undoubtedly, given a fright to the 
dam and sire. But—as the unknown 
death-dealing creature from the sky 
failed to move again after striking the 
earth—the parent panthers quickly and 
fiercely rushed in to the rescue of their 
offspring. They saw that one cub was 
dead. Then they found that the other 
was pinioned down, helpless, and screech- 
ing in its agony. Then also, they smelt 
man, their enemy, and sprang up at him 
in a fierce endeavour to avenge their 
dead and rescue their menaced young. 
That was what Fisher saw, as he banked 
up his machine in a sharp swoop back 
to the point of Perry’s mishap. 

Though both ’planes were nominally 
military machines, they were not flying 
under Service conditions, and carried 
no weapons. A hammer, a screw-driver, 
and a spanner or so, was about the total 
of their equipment. It was with a 


hammer and a wrench that Perry was 
frantically endeavouring to beat back 
the beasts that were attacking him. 

Fortunately for him, the screeching 
cries of the cub that writhed under the 
rubber-tyred wheel so distracted the 
mother-beast that she only occasionally 
and perfunctorily joined her mate in his 
efforts to tear down the aviator. The 
male-parent, however, was savagely per- 
sistent, and Fisher wondered why it had 
not already ripped the bottom out of 
the machine, or torn the ailerons to 
ribbons, and got its claws into Perry. 

Leopards and panthers are notably 
more venomous than tigers in such 
attacks, and their claws are almost 
as powerful as those of the striped 
kings of the jungle. Moreover, their 
claws hold the poison of the carrion- 
meat they rend and devour; wherefore 
their wounds are very dangerous. 

Fisher, who had done some hunting 
on foot, was aware of these facts, so he 
felt gravely uneasy about Perry. He 
also realised that, with his bare fists, he 
could do little to assist him against the 
great spotted cats. But that knowledge 
did not for one instant figure in his 
mind as a reason for not striving to give 
assistance. 

As he swooped past he shouted his 
encouragement to Perry while he sought 
a likely spot to alight in. Then it was 
that his trained eye detected the cause 
of his rival’s survival, and explained 
why neither man nor machine had yet 
been destroyed. The brutes that 
beleaguered Perry were not _ true 
panthers, as he had supposed, but 
cheetahs. These creatures—hunting 
leopards, as they are sometimes called, 
because they are often trained for buck- 
hunting—are almost identical with 
panthers or leopards in shape of body, 
markings, head, and tail. They differ 
from those animals, however, in one 
important respect. They lack the 
tractile claws of the cat tribe, and 
therefore can neither climb nor tear 
with them. Their paws are more like 
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the paws of dogs or wolves. They fight 
with their teeth—most usually rending 
the jugular-vein and sucking the blood 
of their quarry. 

Fisher’s shout, and the ominous hum 
of his engine, diverted for a moment 
the attention of the brutes from their 
enemy. The fighters of the wild have 
no time for involved tactics. They 
reason instantaneously, and _ instan- 
taneously decide whether to attack, 
defend or retreat. As soon as the dog- 
cheetah realised the nature of the second 
aeroplane, he crouched down under 
Perry’s machine and glared, snarling, at 
the new stranger from the sky. This 
thing, it reflected, is the mate of the 
creature that has cut down our cubs. 
On earth, it is helpless. The mother- 
cheetah slunk back to the screaming 
cub under the wheel and tugged at it 
by the nape of its neck—her own 
spotted coat bristling along the spine 
and over the shoulders like the fur of 
an angry cat, as she vainly strove to 


rescue her tortured offspring. 
The green eyes of both parent-brutes 


blazed with unspeakable hate and 
ferocity. At the first drone of the 
approaching aeroplane, the two un- 
injured cubs had scampered to their 
mother’s side, and now they cuddled into 
her closely while they watched Fisher 
through milky-blue eyes, and _ spat 
venomously at the threatening danger. 

“Hold on, old chap !—I’m coming ! ’, 

Fisher swept down and touched the 
ground less than a hundred yards from 
Perry’s machine. Perry, relieved for a 
moment from the attacks of the cheetahs, 
saw that his rival did not stop the engine 
of his machine, but was adroitly opening 
and cutting off the petrol supply so that 
the tractor—the great wooden propeller 
in front of the machine—never actually 
ceased revolving. The dog-cheetah 
glanced furtively from Perry’s citadel 
over his head to Fisher’s advancing 
monoplane. Then it crept stealthily— 
belly to earth—and joined its struggling 
mate beside the screeching cub under the 


wheel. It crouched beside her for a 
moment, glaring at Fisher’s Bleriot, and 
“ taking off ”’ just like a panther—head 
down, jaws agape, shoulders high, tail 
twitching—ready for a spring. 

The imprisoned cub bleated piteously. 
The dam gave a roaring snarl. Swift 
as an arrow, senseless to fear as a stone, 
the dog-cheetah bounded forward at the 
new menace. Like light, it raced, in 
wondrous bounds—just as Fisher had 
often seen the Rajah’s cheetahs race 
forward when unhooded in sight of a 
deer. On, trundled the advancing 
aeroplane. As the cheetah charged, 
Fisher opened wide the petrol supply and 
pulled the ascent-control lever. The 
machine advanced a few more yards 
on the level. Then it rose gently. Just 
as it rose, the infuriated cheetah sprang— 
splendid in its indomitable ferocity. 

To him, the Bleriot was some sentient 
taptor of the air—pulsant and concrete 
throughout. The filmy circle of haze 
that wavered in front of the sky-creature’s 
nose was outside the pale of the spotted 
brute’s philosophy. It knew nothing 
of optical illusions, or of revolving high- 
speed tractors. It only knew that behind 
the droning circle of mirage-like cloud— 
breath belike—which veiled nothing from 
his hungry and angry eyes, lay the heart, 
the life, of the thing that had to be 
destroyed. Up, bravely, it sprang into 
the whirring death maze of the tractor. 
Fearless, graceful, lithe, sinuous and 
strong — irresistible its  brute- 
conscious superiority of speed and 
muscle—it hurled itself, with fangs 
bared, right at the nose of the mono- 
plane. 

Rr-rr-rr-rll ! 

The thing that sprang was the essence 
of life and comeliness. The thing that 
fell back was a_ headless, pawless, 
chestless horror—a scarlet blot, fur- 
bedraggled—on the hot sand of the 
desert. 

The monoplane quivered for an instant 
then touched the ground again and 
whirred straight ahead—the misty circle 
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of its tractor tinged with a tint of pink 
that glistened in the warm sunshine. 

Brave as her consort, and fiercer in 
her outraged mother-love, the dam- 
cheetah sprang up as she saw her mate 
destroyed. For a fraction of a second 
she crouched to gauge her distance. 
Then she charged forward to defend her 
young from the death-giver. 

Fisher was quite close to Perry’s 
‘plane by now. He pressed the descend- 
control and cut off the petrol, as the 
doomed mother-beast sprang. She 
seemed barely to touch the great blades 
of the tractor as the machine came to a 
halt ; and, as she touched the edge of 
them, she was hurled aside. She lay 
back on the sand, twitching in death, 
with her skull torn open, not a dozen 
yards from the cubs and Perry. 

Fisher’s machine stopped abruptly. 
About two-thirds of one stout blade— 
shivered and jagged and splintered— 
was all that remained of the tractor. 
The other blade had snapped off about 
a foot from the hub, and was hurled 
somewhere out of sight. 

The subaltern’s vision of a triumphant 
finish on the Maidan at Jamoor, with 
Perry struggling, hopelessly beaten, a 
mile or more in the rear, had passed 
outside his scheme of things. 

Perry made no move to meet him. He 
lay back in the pilot’s seat of his own 
aeroplane, his bronzed face livid with 
pain and exhaustion. 

“Thanks - awfully, old man!” he 
gasped, as Fisher leaped out and ran 
over to him. “I'll be all right in a 
jiffy!” 

Fisher saw blood in the cockpit. 

“One of the brutes got my arm in 
her teeth while I was busy with the 
other,” explained his rival. ‘“‘ Then, 
somehow, I slipped a bit, and I fancy 
my leg went cronk. It won’t work,” 

The subaltern bent over him anxiously. 

“ Rotten luck!” he ventured, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘ But don’t worry,” he 


went on, “I'll try to tinker up your 
machine and take you back. Mine is 
smashed to glory-oh. I’m afraid it’s 
no race.” 

Seme of the colour surged back into 
Perry’s face. 

“Why, dash it all, man!’ he blurted. 
“You won that race the second you 
spotted me and turned back!” 

“Don’t try to worry about this 
coffee-mill either!’’ he added. “ It’s 
smashed into junk. We must wait for 
the Johnnies at Jamoor to send out 
for us. They’ll be sure to do it when 
neither of us shows up by five o’clock !”’ 

Fisher pursed his lips in a compre- 
hending whistle. 

“Jolly sort of place for a moonlight 
picnic!” he laughed. “I must lift 
you out of that rat-trap and do some- 
thing for that leg of yours, at any rate.” 

Perry looked him straight in the eyes 
and held out his hand. 

‘Do you mind shaking hands first ? ”’ 
he asked, quietly. “I owe you a big 
apology, Fisher,”’ he went on. “I have 
chivvied you time and again about 
being horse-shy and all that. Il 
honestly thought you were, you know ! 
I was an ass, and a silly bounder, 
and. 

Fisher took the proffered hand but 
promptly interrupted the speaker. 

“Oh, rot!” said he, “I am horse- 
shy, and you were perfectly right. You 
see the Mater was in a bad carriage 
smash-up just before I came on the 
scene. The horses ran away with her, 
and she never quite got over the fright. 
It is a case of what they call pre-natal 
influence, I believe. Anyhow, they say 
I’ll always be afraid of horses.” 

Perry grinned genially despite his 
hurts, as he returned Fisher’s grip. 

“Pre-natal influences aren’t quite 
what you might call my long suit,” he 
chuckled, “‘ But it was deuced lucky 
for me, old chap, that your mother was 
not driving behind a pair of cheetahs ! ”’ 
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MISS CECIL LEITCH ON THE SIXTH GREEN AT HUNSTANTON 


WOMEN’S GOLF SEASON, 1914 


BY MABEL E. STRINGER 


THE season just brought to an interesting 
and successful close may almost be said 
to have constituted one long series of 
triumphs for that brilliant and much 
admired player, Miss Cecil Leitch. From 
the opening on April 17th at Sandy 
Lodge in the Golf Illustrated Gold Cup 
Competition to the finish in the Lady’s 
Pictorial Competition Finals at Stoke 
Poges at the end of June, she has been 
the central, prominent, all-conquering 
heroine of the current year. Only once 
during the whole of that period has she 
suffered defeat in match play; she is 
the holder of three championships, the 
breaker of many records, and the almost 
inevitable winner of premier honours in 
any meeting in which she takes part. If 
individually the season which has only 
just now passed away has been a con- 
centrated triumph (in so far as it is 
possible for one person to triumph), so, 


collectively, there has been a gratifyingly 
even distribution of honours among 
counties, clubs, and other bodies. 

County Golf is not over for the year, 
for there is the County Championship 
in November, but the result of the 
meeting of the divisional winners at 
Sandwell Park is extremely open, and 
though the holders (Surrey) may come 
through once more, yet before they can 
even qualify for their division they have 
still to meet and defeat Middlesex, with 
whom they have tied in the south-east. 
During the past season several fresh 
counties have formed a club and team, 
and in the south-eastern division a 
re-distribution will be necessary before 
another year. 

In International Golf England has 
again been irresistible, both at Hun- 
stanton and at Ranelagh, where a new 
record of 67 by Miss Cecil Leitch placed 
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the team in a practically unassailable 

position, the full results at Ranelagh 

being— 
England 
Scotland 


Ireland 
Wales 


297 + 285 = 582 
300 + 295 = 595 
292 + 306 = 598 
330 + 322 = 652 


and a few weeks later when the 


match play “internationals” took place 
at Hunstanton, England’s undoubted 
superiority was all the more marked, 
for out of a possible total of 27 points 


Hunstanton on May 11th and following 
days. The record entry of 166 was 
representative of the best British golfing 
talent, though there were no foreign 
players, whose presence always and very 
naturally increases the interest of the 
event so enormously. The four survivors 
to the penultimate heat were certainly 
the four best players in the Championship 
—Miss E. Grant-Suttie, Miss Cecil Leitch, 
Miss Ravenscroft, and Miss Muriel Dodd 
(the holder)—and once again, as on two 


MISS RAVENSCROFT IN A BUNKER AT HUNSTANTON 


she gained 22. Scotland totalled 16, 
Ireland 12, and Wales 4. The English 
team was composed of the following 
in order of play: Miss M. Dodd, 
Miss Ravenscroft, Miss C. Leitch, 
Miss M. Leitch, Miss Martin- Smith, 
Miss S. Temple, Miss L. Barry, Mrs. 
Cautley, Mrs. Sumpter. 

On her form at the time Miss Cecil 
Leitch started a hot favourite for the 
championship which took place at 


former occasions, Miss C. Leitch and Miss 
Ravenscroft faced one another, this time 
to fight for the actualChampionship. It 
was a fine match, though the golf might 
have been better at times ; all square on 
the first eighteen holes ; and eventually 
Miss Leitch won her Championship at 
the 35th hole. 

The next event was the Welsh 
Championship at Tenby which took 
place the following week (May 18th, etc.). 
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The weather, which plays a considerable 
part in all sports, but especially where 
women are concerned, was perfect, and 
when Mrs. Phelips, better perhaps known 
as the Kent county player, emerged 
victorious it was the unanimous opinion 
that the best golfer had won. 

Early in June the three other British 
Championships took place simultaneously 
—the Scottish at Muirhead, the Irish at 
Castlerock, and the English at Walton 
Heath. 

In and around North Berwick con- 
siderable interest was taken in the 


attempting to deal with a stymie, Miss 
Frances Teacher holed her opponent’s 
ball—thus giving her the hole, match, 
and Championship. 

In spite of the stirring and critical 
times in Ireland, the 21st Championship 
held under the auspices of the Irish 
Ladies’ Golf Union was an undoubted 
success. Fresh talent was brought to 
light at Castlerock, but the holder, Miss 
Janet Jackson, successfully defended her 
title against Miss Meldon of the Grey- 
stones Club. 

The closing season has seen the 


A SCENE IN THE FINAL AT HUNSTANTON. 


MISS GLADYS RAVENSCROFT TIRED AND BEATEN, SITS DOWN 


WHILE HER OPPONENT, MISS CECIL LEITCH, TAKES HER PUTT 


Scottish, more especially from the fact 
that for the first time on record the 


Honourable Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers granted permission for a women’s 
competition to be held at Muirfield— 
Muirfield the historic, the sacred, the 
exclusive! All the golfing talent of the 
country foregathered there, and the 
various heats were full of excitement 
and incident, culminating in the sensa- 
tional victory of Miss Eva Anderson of 
Machrihanish on the 20th green when, in 


establishment of a bond-fide English 
Championship, and the first meeting took 
place at Walton Heath, resulting in a 
meritorious victory for Miss Cecil Leitch. 
She did not win this title easily by any 
manner of means—twice indeed she was 
sorely pressed, many and many a time her 
supporters quakedand trembled, and when 
she faced the young Surrey player, Miss 
Gladys Bastin, in the final there were many 
who laid odds against her ; however, she 
did win and became a dual champion. 
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Still another laure! wreath awaited 
her, when the Championship of France 
was fought for at La Boulie, and here 
again she met and beat Miss Gladys 
Bastin in the final. So much for 
Championships in 1914. What of the 
other hardy annuals ? 

The good old Open Meeting appears to 
be losing favour, or is its decline 
attributable to other causes—the ever 
increasing number of women golfers and 
the consequent growing difficulty in 


by the various big weekly papers, and of 
these the Golf Illustrated Gold Cups and 
the Lady’s Pictorial Tournament are the 
most popular. The number of entries 
for both of these has been considerably 
larger this year than ever before. Miss 
Cecil Leitch started the season by 
winning the former outright, after a tie 
on the 36 holes (medal round) with Miss 
Frances Teacher at Sandy Lodge in the 
middle of April; and the finals of the 
Lady’s Pictorial Competition, which took 


MISS CECIL LEITCH RECEIVING THE CUP AT HUNSTANTON 


making suitable arrangements for an 


Open Meeting? The caddy question 
alone is sufficient determent to the 
committee of a club, however willing to 
place its house and course at the disposal 
of the ladies ; and the all-round increase 
in the expenses of an Open Meeting is 
prohibitive to all but those with a deep, 
well-lined purse. To compensate for the 
decline in the Open Meeting there are 
now the regular competitions promoted 


place as usual at Stoke Poges at the end 
of June, assumed the air of a Champion- 
ship, the result being— 

Scratch Division: won by Miss M. 
Dodd, who defeated Miss Ravens- 
croft in the final. 

First Handicap Division: Miss D. 
Hartill beat Miss Thompson. 

Second Handicap Division: 
Lloyd-Price beat Mrs. Dawson. 

Another feature of this season were 


Miss 
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the two Inter-sex Matches, which were 
organised under the erroneous impression 
that the relative strength of men and 
women at golf can be thereby gauged. 
The first match took place at West Hill 
in April, and resulted in a win for the 
“ ladies,’ the conditions being that the 
tees were put forward for their benefit. 
The second match took place at Stoke 
Poges on the day preceding the Pictorial 
finals ; the men on this occasion conceded 


recently the ‘‘ United Services.” Those 
who are qualified to become members 
join from all parts of the kingdom, each 
association has its own independent 
constitution, administration, revenue, 
rules, and conditions. Each holds an 
Annual Prize Meeting, arranges inter- 
association matches, and is entirely 
self-supporting. 

The Third Annual Parliamentary 
Tournament took place at Stoke Poges 


CONGRATULATING THE CHAMPION 


a half and gained a wholesale victory— 
but the relative position of the sexes is 
still undefined and undetermined and 
always will be ! 

Perhaps one of the most conclusive 
signs of the ever growing popularity of 
the game among women is the institution 


of various associations. There are 
now four with a rapidly increasing 
membership—the ‘‘ Parliamentary,” the 
‘“‘ Medical,” the ‘‘ Legal,’’ and now quite 


Cc 


on three consecutive days at the end of 
April. The winner was Miss K. E. 
Maude, the runner-up, Mrs. Reginald 
McKenna; the semi-finalists were 
Miss E. C. Nevile and Miss Seton-Karr. 

In the Annual Match between teams 
representing the “Lords” and 
“Commons” for the Sir John Barker 
Trophy the latter were victorious. This 
association has grown enormously during 
the present year and can now furnish a 
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team which could meet any county on 
level terms and hold its own. 

The Medical Society’s Annual Meeting 
was held at Stanmore when the “ Canny 
Ryall ’”’ Trophy was won by Mrs. Goadby. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Legal Association took place at Maiden- 
head early in April, when the trophy 
presented by the London Solicitors’ 
Golfing Society was won by Mrs. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 

By no means last in importance among 
the season’s doings is the institution 
of what bids fair to assume gigantic 


The Ladies’ Golf Union continues to 
grow. The recent general revision of 
handicaps must in course of time be 
productive of good results, but earlier in 
the season a player’s L.G.U. handicap 
was no criterion of true form. The 
affairs are administered by a council, an 
executive, and vice-presidents, and the 
number of affiliated clubs is nearing 600. 
Although relieved to a certain extent of 
her duties Mrs. Miller is still the ruling 
spirit, but the time cannot now be 
far distant when the council will be 
called upon to find another secretary 


MISS EVA ANDERSON AND MISS FRANCES TEACHER ON THE SIXTH GREEN AT MUIRFIELD 


proportions, the ‘Girls’ Open Golf 
Championship,’ by the Proprietors of 
The Gentlewoman. It is run on the 
simplest possible lines, and has for its 
sole object the encouragement of young 
players, and although the final stages 
will not take place until the early 
autumn, ever since March young girls have 
been busy in all parts of the world, with 
card and pencil, trying to qualify by medal 
play for the finals, which will be bymatch 
play, on a green as accessible as possible 
to all who are entitled to compete. 


and will indeed be faced with a difficult 
matter. 

“Ts golf on the wane? ’”’ formed the 
subject of a correspondence a short time 
ago. Surely the Women’s Season of 
1914, its busy-ness and its brilliance, 
entirely dispels all doubt on that score ; 
and if any doubt should still exist let him 
or her turn to the daily, weekly, monthly 
papers and journals or to the annuals 
which nowadays devote considerable 
space to recording the doings of women 
on the green. 
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POULTRY CLAIMS. 


BY ‘‘ SNAFFLE ”’ 


More than one new principle is involved 
in a Bill which was brought into the 
House of Commons in July, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Farmers and Poultry- 
First 


Keepers (Compensation) Bill.” 
there is the fact that this Bill gives an 
official recognition to the Hunts of the 


country. It is true that this was done, 
to a certain extent, by the authorities 
in connection with the working of the 
grants in encouragement of horse - 
breeding. The new departure is the 
first occasion on which “ fox-hunts ”’ 
have been mentioned directly in a 
Parliamentary measure. It is also the 
first occasion on which the question of 
compensation for damages by wild 
animals has been raised—that is of 
compensation for damages other than 
those to crops—in this, or as far as I 
know, in any country. 

The speech of the Honourable Member 
who introduced this proposed legislation 
was not calculated to give weight to his 
proposals ; and it bristled with incon- 
sistences. For instance, he began by 
saying: ‘‘ There is an entire failure on 
the part of the Hunts to recognise their 
moral obligations”; but later on he 
admitted: ‘‘ There is one Hunt which 


C2 


pays £1,600 a year in compensation for 
fowls.” Did he mean the House to 
understand that this Hunt was a solitary 
exception ? He did not say so. 

One point made by the speaker was 
that ‘‘there are certain Hunts which 
possess no Poultry Funds at all.” Of 
course there are. There are some Hunts 
where the Master bears all the expenses. 
There are others in which poultry-claims 
in each district are dealt with by 
gentlemen there residing and paid out 
of their own pockets. There is yet 
another and more numerous class of 
Hunt where the poultry-claims are 
investigated and compensation made by 
the Secretary, the cost thereof being 
debited to the Master. In none of these 
cases is there any Poultry Fund; nor 
any occasion for one. 

The promoter of this Bill—I should 
rather say the introducer, for he admitted 
that the Bill was promoted by the 
“Poultry Keepers’ Protection Society ’’— 
referred to a conference held in 1910 
between Masters of Foxhounds and 
representatives of the poultry industry, 
which conference unanimously recom- 
mended that ‘‘ fair compensation should 
be promptly paid for all losses of poultry 
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by foxes,”’ to which recommendation one 
would like to add the words, ‘ where 
such losses were not due to negligence 
on the part of the owner of the poultry, 
or his assistants.’ This is a principle 
with which all hunting-men must agree. 
Unfortunately it avoids the very questions 
on which friction generally occurs. 

In the first place what is “ fair 
compensation ?’’  MHalf-a-crown may 
well pay for an ordinary fowl whilst ten 
times that sum may not replace a 
pedigree bird or a show winner. We 
cannot, unfortunately, always accept the 
owner’s figures. It is not so very long 
since a cottager claimed a sovereign as 
the value of eight chickens,’ which 
chickens, on investigation, were proved 
to be under a week old ! 

There are many amusing stories about 
poultry claims. One of them is of a 
farmer, who, casually invited to share a 
neighbour’s mid-day meal, expressed sur- 
prise at the fine turkey which graced the 
board, to receive the reply: ‘ That’s 
all right; the Hunt pays for him!” 
Another is of a cottager, who on making a 
fifth, or sixth, annual claim for a certain 
number of geese, was proved to have had 
no geese at all for years, and whose 
defence: ‘‘ Well, whenever we did keep 
geese, the foxes always did get ’em; so 
we thought we might save ourselves 
the trouble and expense of breeding 
them.”’ This was at least ingenious. 

Some of these stories are “‘ chestnuts,”’ 
but they go to point out the difficulties 
with which County Courts would be 
confronted were such a Bill ever to 
become law. 

Then there is always the question : 
“Was it a fox?’’ Sometimes it is a 
two-legged one. Chickens may be found 
killed by a stoat which might be supposed 
to owe their death to Reynard. Even 
otters are not guiltless of the death of 
ducks. 

Foxes, of course, will at times take 
poultry in the day-time; but it is not 
too much to say that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred they do so after dark ; 


and that the reason they get them then 
is, generally speaking, that they have not 
been properly secured. I might go 
further and say that the reason that 
their owners do not trouble to properly 
secure them is that they know if the fox 
does take them, they will not lose their 
value, because they will be paid for by 
the Hunt. 

Not long ago the following instructive 
paragraph appeared in a weekly paper, 
in an article headed : The Small Holding : 

“My assistant had to move some 
fowls from one part of the field to 
another, and in doing this three hens 
escaped his vigilance. As he could 
not get them into their new pen, he 
left them until late in the evening. 

Master Fox came along, and made an 

easy capture. Now there remains the 

uncomfortable business of screwing the 
value of them out of the Hunt.” 

In plain English, the writer of this 
admits that the blame for his loss falls 
entirely on his servant, but as he knows 
the Hunt will pay an unjust claim, if 
pressed, rather than give anyone cause 
to say they do not compensate poultry- 
owners properly, he proposes to make a 
claim which he knows to be dishonest. 

Comment on this is hardly necessary ; 
but it is to be feared that in many 
districts the Hunt is looked upon as an 
inexhaustible milch-cow, to be drawn 
upon at pleasure. The inevitable result 
of this is that reasonable claims made 
are looked upon with suspicion, and 
friction is set up. It is easy to lay down 
the rule that the Hunt will not pay for 
fowls not properly shut up by a certain 
hour, but such ukase must be diplo- 
matically departed from on occasion. 
The above is certainly not such an 
occasion; and Hunt Secretaries may 
rejoice that the case of Poultry versus 
The Hunt should, for once, have been 
so generously given away by an advocate 
for the other side. 

It may be argued that this shutting 
up of fowls throws labour, which they 
should not be asked to perform, on their 
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owners. But every hunting man knows, 
or should know, how easy it is to deter 
a fox from a proposed invasion on a hen- 
roost. Of all simple devices for such a 
purpose probably the most effective 
is a short length of chain fastened so as 
to hang over the hole by which the fowls 
reach their sleeping place. This may 
be improved by the attachment of one 
or two pieces of metal, the desideratum 
being that it should rattle or jingle 
when touched. If it does so it will turn 
back ninety-nine foxes out of a hundred ; 
and if in addition it is handled daily by 
man, no fox will attempt to pass it. 

As for the question of poultry losses by 
day, there is no alternative to paying 
and looking pleasant. No doubt there 
are individual foxes who are bold enough 
to seize fowls thus from a sort of spirit 
of bravado and mischief. Generally 
speaking, however, hunger is the im- 
pelling motive ; and we shall generally 
find that such attacks—in fact all 
heavy toll taken from the poultry-yard— 
occur in places where there are few, or 
no, rabbits. 

Hunting people have a great debt to 
the man, whether Roman or Phcenician, 
who introduced the rabbit to these 
islands. It is perhaps not altogether a 
debt of thanks, for many a bad fall is 
due to a rabbit-hole ; and many a run 
is ended by a fox getting into a “‘ bury ”’ 
—the larger ones being practically un- 
stoppable. None the less the rabbit is 
almost indispensable to foxhunting, for 
where the little rodents are scarce 
poultry claims swell enormously. Un- 
fortunately it is the case that it is 
just the man who makes such claims 
who ruthlessly kills down the rabbits on 
his land. In our best-known hunting 
countries rabbits are common, fortu- 
nately—for this reason. It is perhaps 
not quite so fortunate in another way, 
at least I am inclined to think that 
one cause of short-running foxes is this 
plethora of rabbits. Where Reynard 
need never go a mile for a meal he 
fails to “learn any country,” and will 


therefore never provide material for a 
really great run. 

Dog-foxes, of course, travel in the 
“clicketting ”’ season ; but, here again, 
probably less so in fashionable hunting 
countries, where there are so many 
vixens. The fox of the fells or the hills 
who travels miles for his dinner, or to 
meet the object of his affections, is the 
one to show fine sport. 

To return to the question of com- 
pensation. A point that is frequently 
made is the insufficiency of the usual 
payments to replace “‘ fancy poultry.” 
This is a matter which presents great 
difficulties. It is naturally impossible 
to accept every owner’s estimate un- 
challenged. On the other hand the 
Hunt Secretary, or committee man 
dealing with such matter, is not a 
technical expert. It is all very well to 
point out that a country abounding in 
foxes should not be selected by poultry- 
fanciers as the scene of their labours. 
But what about people who actually 
reside, and even own property, in such 
a country? Are they to be debarred 
from exercising a lawful business ? 

I am reminded of the experience of a 
former tenant of my own and a better 
tenant no one could have. Before 
coming to me he had attempted to settle 
in the Grafton country as a breeder of 
show poultry. Of course he had heavy 
losses ; and equally of course there was 
friction. He even owned to vulpicide. 
But in the end he had to give it up; 
and though we have by no means the 
foxes that there are in Northampton- 
shire, I was glad that when with me his 
hobby had been changed to the less 
quarrel-provoking one of bee-keeping. 
It is possibly to a case of this kind that 
the introducer of this Bill referred 
when he quoted the case of a poultry- 
keeper who was offering half-a-guinea 
apiece for dead foxes, because the Hunt 
had intimated he must shift his estab- 
lishment out of the hunting area. 

Indeed, the cases quoted by this gentle- 
man as reported, are not convincing. 
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He said one farmer had had 27 fowls 
killed within 30 yards of his barn, but 
did not add what, if any, compensation 
had been made, and whether the fowls 
were taken by day or by night. 

Another case, as given by him, was 
that of a ‘‘ high-class poultry-keeper,” 
who lost 58 fowls, and received com- 
pensation equal to 83d. a head. She 
estimated her loss at £16. But if the 
present Bill had been the law of the land 
and she had taken her case to the County 
Court as therein provided, it is not to be 
supposed that that tribunal would have 
accepted her figures without inquiry. 
That is, no doubt, exactly what the 
introducer of the Bill did. 

In any case there is no prospect of this 
Bill becoming law, though I am not 
certain that, assuming the insertion of a 
clause concerning the “ contributory 
negligence ”’ of poultry keepers, it would 
be by any means an unmixed evil to the 
cause of foxhunting. It would, no doubt, 
especially at first, be a source of trouble, 
but when it was once understood that a 
Hunt intended to defend claims they 
considered to be unfounded or over- 
stated, and when they had, by paying a 
reasonable amount into Court, saddled 
some of the bringers of the latter class of 
claim with costs, it might work well 
enough. There are, of course, difficulties. 
Against whom would the resident of a 
territory neutral to two Hunts have his 
remedy—or the dweller in country lent 
by one Hunt to another ? 

Foxes are found, and do damage, in 
countries untouched by foxhounds. Are 
there none in Lancashire? There 
certainly are plenty in the Forest of 
Dean; and I hardly suppose they are 
unknown on the Mendips. 

After all, though there are doubtless 
more foxes in England than elsewhere, 
I have seen large numbers in other 


countries where the poultry-keepers no 
doubt looked upon their losses as the 
“Act of God,’ to quote insurance 
policies. It is true in such places public 
opinion is with, not against, the vulpicide. 
The fox, however, is not an easy animal 
to shoot,and rather more difficult to trap 
—that is in an unpreserved state. With 
us long impunity has doubtless made him 
more confiding. 

The introducer of this Bill informed 
the House that: “Shooting of foxes 
is now going on wholesale ; and there 
is more than one secret society for the 
purpose.” Yet I do not seem to have 
observed any notable shortage of foxes 
during the past hunting season, even in 
Warwickshire where one heard a good 
deal about this very thing last autumn. 
As a matter of fact, though I should be 
the last man to encourage the death of 
foxes otherwise than “legitimately,” I 
am not at all sure that there would not 
be better sport in many places if there 
were fewer foxes. At all events we should 
hear less of the vice of “ changing,” 
which spoils so many a promising hunt 
nowadays. 

Be that as it may, I sum up the matter 
by saying that the need for legislation 
is ‘not proven,” that as a rule fair 
compensation is given where it should be 
given, and this for the obvious reason 
that it is perfectly legal (albeit unpopular) 
for a poultry-keeper to shoot or trap a 
fox on his own land, even if he have 
suffered no damage, so that it is in the 
interest of the Hunt to keep him con- 
tented by paying him; and that lastly 
there will always be “ cranks’’ who 
grudge others the sport they cannot, or 
will not, share in. It is such people 
who are at the bottom of such an 
agitation as that which has resulted in 
the promotion of this Bill. 
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SIR EDWARD GREY 


AT STANTON-HARCOURT 


PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT PROSPECTS 


BY OWEN JONES 


Photographs by Sport & General Press Agency 


COMPARISONS, as we have heard for ages, 
are odious. But, especially when the 
discussion is to do with partridge 
prospects, they are often helpfully 
instructive and interesting, if not in- 
variably pleasant. -For the last six 
years, partridges have had to put up 
with the changes and chances of 
struggling to live between the most 
contrastive devilries of deluge and 
drought. 

There have been in these six seasons 
three historic droughts, namely, in 1911, 
1913, and the present year (1914) : and 
three deluges equally memorable in 1909, 
1910, and 1912—in each instance during 
more or less the critical part of the 
breeding-time. Moreover, the early 
spring of both 1913 and 1914 was 
superabundantly wet: but the wet 
spring of 1913 was preceded by a wet 


winter, the spring of 1914 (in 
which March was of record wetness) 
followed a fairly fine and mild winter. 
In neither of these last two winters was 
there the usual amount of frost, which 
in each was rather late, but sharp 
and short. 

Of the three droughts, that of 1911 
began with July and continued with 
increasing emphasis for about three 
months; that of 1913 began in the 
middle of May, and went on till about 
July 7th, but even then there was 
very little rain, and during the critical 
time when the partridge broods were 
young there was not only drought but 
it was rendered unusually insidious by 
reason of dewless nights. And this was 
not all, for the drought, coming as it 
were suddenly after those floods of spring 
rain, was accompanied by strong and 
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continuous wind which left the ground 
like flag-stones, and suitable insect-food 
was fatally scarce, or safe from the reach 
of the chicks, which had neither their 
best natural provender, nor water or dew 
wherewith to rub along on such less 
nourishing food as they could find. 

As to this year’s (1914) drought, which 
fortunately ended practically everywhere, 
so far as I can make out, about July 12th 


the advent of the heat, was decidedly 
cool and gloomy, so that the ground 
dried slowly and without that rocky, 
baked hardness of last year (1913). The 
warmth was regularly and delightfully 
temperate, except for a few really hot 
days before the coming of the gracious 
rain at last. 

Luckily most of the partridges were 
sitting at the time of that late frost 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING AT BROCKET HALL 


—well, no one can have yet forgotten its 
long continued consistency, also, about 
half-way through, many days of blighty 
east wind. This so recent drought was 
noteworthy in that it covered that cold- 
night period during which untimely frost 
caused such widespread and serious 
damage to the promise of our gardens. 
The early part of the drought, or rather 
the weather that came between the finish 
of the April rain and what one may call 


which so cut down the potatoes and 
French beans, and in none of the large 
number of reports I have received 
concerning partridges especially is there 
the slightest mention of frost-spoilt eggs, 
as I am sure there would have been had 
any reason existed for attributing un- 
satisfactory hatching to frost. Though 
there might have been a different story 
to tell if the partridges had not at the 
time been sitting, the thoroughness with 
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which their eggs are mostly covered up 
before sitting begins would have pro- 
tected them enough to have prevented 
ruination of the prospects. It is not so 
with the eggs of pheasants, which leave 
their nests, as a rule, fully exposed, and 
in less protected situations. 

Before the general end of this 
summer’s drought there were occasional 
nice showers in several parts; in some 
other parts there was very welcome rain 
in the form of steady heaviness, 


not affect pheasants as importantly as 
partridges. Pheasants, before they begin 
to sit, do not habitually cover up their 
eggs after visiting the nest to lay. But 
when that severe frost came in late-May 
the first layings were either protected by 
their sitting owners, or had been hatched. 
So it stands to reason that only a small 
quantity of pheasant eggs (wild birds ex- 
clusively) were spoilt by the unseasonable 
frost, and that the loss of them or of 
the weakly chicks eventually hatched 


ONE OF THE RIDES AT COOMBE ABBEY 


amounting to what is called by farmers 


“ce 


of the old-fashioned type a “ ground ”’ 
rain. There was no shortage of local 
thunderstorms, but I am glad to say it 
seems that where they broke and brought 
torrential rain—this was chiefly about 
June 21st—the soil was of suitable sort 
to absorb it quickly (which means there 
was correspondingly great need of rain), 
and it ultimately did more good than 
harm. 

The quality of spring and summer does 


from them was fully made up for by 
more than ample periods of fine, warm 
weather. 

The very early leverets and young 
rabbits got a fine start, which enabled 
them to put up with the spring rainfall. 
There is no doubt that those of both 
which had the misfortune to be born in 
such water-floods as we had in March 
were drowned, or chilled to death, 
wholesale. But it is, so to speak, even 
more certain that ever since those dreary 
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rains abated both hares and rabbits have 
multiplied and thriven exceedingly. 
Rabbits have pre-eminently distinguished 
themselves after their proverbial reputa- 
tion. Rats, thank goodness, did not find 
three months drought at all ideal for 
their increase. Foxes have prospered. 

The following are extracts from a 
number of prospects ”’ reports, from 
the countries and their counties, 
presented, for referential convenience, 
in alphabetical order :— 

ENGLAND. Bedfordshire—(1)—‘‘ Iam 
pleased to say both partridges and 
pheasants are doing well all round here 
(Sandy). This has been a much better 
vear than last for rearing pheasants : 
I believe the wild ones are doing well, 
and there seems every prospect of a 
good season. At present I cannot say 
definitely about hares. We have had 
some very heavy storms.” (2)—(Luton) 
—‘ Pleased with partridges’ hatching, 
and with pheasants both hand-reared 
and wild.” (3)—(Luton Hoo)—‘ Going 
in very strongly for pheasants and 
working hard with the partridges. In 
this district keepers and police have had 
a trying time with egg-stealers.”” (4)— 
(Bedfordshire generally) —‘“‘ Partridges 
and pheasants very good indeed.” 

Berkshire. (1)—(Newbury)— 
“ Partridges good. Both hand-reared 
and wild pheasants have done very well. 
Hares and rabbits, also foxes, are 
numerous. There is a big head of game 
on the Hampstead Park estate, taken 
over by Mrs. Bradley Martin.’”’ Game in 
other parts of Berkshire seems, on the 
whole, promising; the partridges are 
spoken of as having done well through- 
out. 

Buckinghamshire. 


(1) — (High 
Wycombe)—“ Good report of partridges, 
there is not much root-cover, but farmers 
busy sowing late turnips, etc., and there 


is alot of grass. Pheasants have done 
well, and so have rabbits.’’ (2)—(Great 
Missenden)—‘‘ Game farmers have had 
a great run on eggs, are much encouraged 
by the trade they have done and have 


been hatching out and rearing every 
possible pheasant. Storm did a good 
deal of damage among pheasants. Near 
Beaconsfield, pheasants numerous ; near 
Denham, hand-reared pheasants not very 
good—gravel soil, pastures dried up.” 

Cambridgeshire. ‘‘ Partridge prospects 
very good so far.” 

Cheshire. ‘‘ In the south-east district 
both partridges and pheasants hatched 
badly. Partridges will be only moderate, 
as far as we can tell; it has been bad 
weather, and farmers have been unable 
to get in the hay, of which the crop was 
good ; corn and green stuffs look well.”’ 

Cornwall. ‘‘ Of course it is early yet 
to be quite positive about our precious 
partridges, but it would be very dis- 
appointing if they do not show a fulfil- 
ment of a long awaited record—one may 
almost hope for another jubilee year. 
The hand-reared partridges have done 
very well, though cramp has claimed a 
few victims. We had a very heavy 
thunderstorm on the morning of June 
21st, which flooded everything in a few 
minutes, and within a quarter of an hour 
the roads were like running rivers. But, 
fortunately, the storm came about four 
o’clock in the morning, so it was 
sufficiently light to give the partridges 
a chance to seek shelter ; had it been: 
two hours earlier, the birds being of so 
tender an age, the disaster that might 
have been can be imagined. Otherwise 
there has not been any serious draw- 
back, and I see no reason why, where a 
fair stock was left, an exceptionally good 
season should not be looked forward to. 

‘““Pheasants—the general reports are 
good throughout the county. Aviary 
pheasants did not lay so abundantly as 
in previous years, but the eggs were of 
unusually good fertility and hatched 
excellently ; the weather after hatching 
was ideal, the chicks throve remarkably . 
well, and soon grew into good, strong, 
healthy specimens. Though I under- 
stand that the later pheasants have not 
done so well, I think there are great 
hopes cherished of big bags of pheasants. 
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to come, as of partridges. Wild duck 
have fared very well, but the later ones 
not so well as the earlier. Rabbits ! 
Never in memory of living man should 
I think they have been known so to 
increase as this year. They are thicker 
than last year, even where not a single 
old rabbit was left.”’ 

Cumberland. ‘‘ Partridges, I think, 


have not fared very well.” 
Derbyshire. (Repton neighbourhood.) 
“‘ Partridges—a very good season ; they 


but in some cases the corn is very shor 
in straw ; roots appear to be very good.’ 
So says H.H. 

Durham. (North-West)—“ Partridges 
—very few in the north-west section, 
but they hatched well. Pheasants— 
have done fairly well, but June was 
awfully wet with very hot days in 
between the wet ones, and birds did not 
seem to grow at all; this seems to have 
been the case everywhere. I have seen 
many wild broods of only one or two 


DUCK SHOOTING. KEEPING UNDER COVER WHEN GOING UP THE BANKS 


have done well also in the Netherseal 
district. Pheasants are likewise good.” 

Dorsetshire. (West)—‘‘ Partridges are 
now very strong on the wing, and in 
places good coveys are seen. The 
prospects of partridges are favourable, 
as also is the outlook for other game. At 
one time things looked serious, as the 
hills and valleys were baked up for want 
of rain, and wild birds were hard put to 
it for insect food; but since the rain 
they have done well, pheasants especially, 
and the tame birds, too. Hares and 
rabbits are plentiful. Harvest early, 


birds. In the South of Durham a good 
season is spoken of, though no doubt the 
thunderstorms in June must have done 
a lot of damage to the partridge nests 
in low places.”’ 

Essex. (1)—(Romford)—‘‘ I have no 
partridges at all as the ground round 
me is too heavy. Where there are 
a few in my immediate neighbourhood 
they are fair; in the northern parts 
of Essex, bordering Herts, the accounts 
are good. The accounts of pheasants 
are good all over the county.” 
(2)—(Colchester)—‘‘ I visited a shooting 
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in the neighbourhood of Colchester, and 

the keeper there and farmers stated that 

the coveys of partridges are large and 
very strong. Roots up to now very 
ood.” 

Gloucestershire. (1) — ‘‘ Partridges 
have done well throughout, especially 
the early birds.” (2)—(Cirencester)— 
“ All game very good.” 

Hampshire. (1) — (Stratton) — “I 
consider the outlook for partridges very 
good this year. They hatched very 


well—but our hatch this year was not 
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Swedes have failed, and there will not 
be much lay with the exception of 
backward turnips.” 
(2)—(Alresford)—‘‘Partridges hatched 
well and seem to be doing well up to the 
present (July 20th). We have no tame 
pheasants but the wild are doing very 
well, also duck and ground game. I 
understand tame pheasants have not 
done very well in some places.” (3)— 
(to the north-west of Micheldever)— 
‘“Partridges hatched well, but nests 
were not over well filled; roots are 


so good as in 1909, though much better 
than last year—and the coveys are large 
and the birds strong. Where there was 
a big stretch of fallow and grass the 
partridges have not done so well. A 
period of wet now would most likely 
bring on the gapes. My tame pheasants 
have only done fairly well: they are 
getting the gapes pretty badly. The 
wild ones appear to have done well in 
the fields, but not in the coverts here in 
which they always die from gapes. 
Rabbits and hares—done well. Barley 
and oats are thin and short in straw. 


FLIGHT 


coming on now but will be thin. The 
second hatch of pheasants (eggs laid in 
that frosty weather) are sickly, and we 
have lost many ; the early hand-reared 
birds and wild ones are strong.” (4)— 
(Overton)—“ Partridges—I think that 
the prospects for the coming season in our 
locality are on the whole good, and I 
should say above the average. They laid 
fair nests and the hatch was distinctly 
good, and although a few of the coveys 
have diminished in their numbers a great 
many appear to be about the same as 
when they hatched. The birds are 
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mostly strong and more forward than 
usual, and I do not think they are likely 
to suffer as they did last year from lack of 
food or sufficient moisture. Pheasants— 
our own have done so far quite well, and 
on the whole the reports as to pheasants 
seem good, though one or two adjoining 
shoots have not been so lucky. The 
harvest is likely to be earlier than usual, 
and the roots have much improved with 
the recent rains. On the whole I think 
that 1914 will be a good game season 


part, but on a few places they have not. 
My forward ones are good, but I had bad 
luck with the late birds, which did well 
enough till they were about a fortnight 
old, when they went wrong with what 
we call the black gall, which I should say 
was caused by a chill when we let them 
out of their runs—we had some very 
cold hailstorms about the 7th of June ; 
anyway, we have just got these late 
birds to covert—only 360 left out of 800. 
We have had less gapes this year than 


” 


MOLLY 


in Hampshire.”” (5)—(Andover—Whit- 
church side) — “‘ The prospects for 
partridges are brighter than last year. 
The birds hatched well, but there are 
a good many barren pairs about, 
particularly where there grass- 
cutting. The cutters and hay-sweeps do 
a lot of damage, more than we know of— 
if you come to get three or four cutters 
round a piece of grass, what chance is 
there for the birds that are sitting or the 
young ones, though of course some are 
saved? Pheasants, from what I can 
hear of it, have done well round this 


RETRIEVING A PARTRIDGE TO LORD CRAVEN 


we have for several years, but of course 
there is time for it yet and it doesn’t 
do to brag too soon. Eggs hatched well, 
good strong chicks, and we should have 
had a good lot of birds if the late ones 
had done as well as the forward. We 
get troubled a lot with the horned owls, 
which play the devil with the birds just 
when they start going to roost: the 
owls drive them off their perch, and then 
along comes Mr. Fox. I think the foxes 
give the owls the tip when to drive the 
birds down for them!” 
(6)—(Andover--Faccombe district)— 
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** Partridges—very good indeed. Wild 
pheasants—never saw them with such 
a good average. If nothing hurts the 
birds now, we have the promise of an 
excellent season.’’ (7)—(to the south of 
Hackwood) — “ Partridges hatched off 
splendidly, and I myself have seen 
coveys of 22, 17, 15 (twice) quite recently. 
I hear the prospects all round here are 
good. I am just putting out a hundred 
hand-reared partridges: they did very 
well. I think the pheasants are good 
round here, the early ones especially. 


after, I should say they will turn out 
best on shoots of medium soil, on which 
they have thriven excellently, and are 
exceptionally strong for their age. On 
the very light soils of Hampshire, if the 
drought did not do so much harm as was 
feared, it certainly did not do much 
appreciable good ; but luckily on some 
of the light-soil shoots rain fell helpfully 
some while before the heavy hill-lands 
had any. I have been told that 
partridges swarm in Hampshire—so let 
us wait hopefully, and see. 


RETRIEVING A FALLEN DUCK 


All the keepers on this estate have had 
very good luck with their pheasants.” 
(8)—(Bishop’s Waltham)—“ Very good 
luck with all game.”’ (9)—(Hursley)— 
“ Partridges so-so; pheasants looking 
well.’’ (10)—(Winchester)—“ Partridges 
and hares doing exceedingly well.”’ 
Throughout Hampshire it seems certain 
it will prove at least a good season for 
partridges, and also for pheasants, and 
ground game (where there is any). If 
partridges have been properly looked 


Herefordshire. 


“ Partridges — good ; 
pheasants—done well.” 


Hertfordshire. (1)—(Berkhampstead) 
—‘ Pleased with the partridge hatching ; 
a splendid show of pheasants ; rabbits— 
to be believed they should be seen.”’ 
(2)—(Hertford)—“‘ Partridges especially 

very good; and so are pheasants, of 
which a lot are reared.”’ (3)—(Ware)— 
“ Partridges in this part should have 
done very well, and pheasants are all 
right. The hay crop was only moderate.” 
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(4) — (Langlebury) — “All game very 
good.”” (5)—(Welwyn)—“ It has been 
a better season for young partridges 
than has been the case for several years. 
We have had heavy rains, but the birds 
have not suffered to any great extent. 
In this neighbourhood and surrounding 
districts there are good reports of birds 
being plentiful. The harvest will be an 
average one—roots good. On the whole 
there is every prospect of a good shooting 
season.” 


of oats having already been cut (July 
20th) ; there is everywhere much cover. 
With favourable weather between now 
and September, everything indicates a 
record season, as to which all friends to 
whom I have spoken are of one mind.” 
(Chilcot) — “ Partridges abundant.” 
(Ashby-de-la-Zouch) — ‘‘ Not good — 
violent thunderstorm about June 20th 
swept everything before it within, 
fortunately, only a mile of two of Ashby.” 

Lincolnshire. “‘ Partridges laid about 


WAITING FOR A FLIGHT OF DUCK ON THE NORFOLK BROADS 


Leicestershire (South.) 
promise a record season. 
never done better, there are very few 
barren birds about—a lot of good coveys 
well on the wing. These last few weeks 
have been showery and warm, beautiful 
weather for young game. There is a lot 


“ Partridges 
They have 


of cover in the fields and hedges. Both 
hand-reared and wild pheasants have 
done very well. Ground game has 
bred freely. Foxes are good, have left 
their earths and taken to the cornfields. 
The corn is very forward, several fields 


their usual time, hatched well, and 
appear to be doing well at present. I 
see coveys of 12 to 17, good strong 
healthy birds, and hear the same from 
other people. Therefore the prospect 
for partridges is better than it has been 
for years past. The weather has been all 
in their favour, as we have had some 
nice showers here. Pheasants—the stock 
birds laid well during the first part of 
the egging season; eggs hatched well ; 
and birds did well for about a month, 
and then some of them wasted away, 
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and some had gapes, which accounted 
for a few losses. The wild birds have 
done well up to now, and, take it on the 
whole, I think we shall have a good 
season for pheasants. Hares good up 
to now, also rabbits. The hay-crop was 
light, but the corn looks better than it 
has for these last three or four years. 
Mangolds, swedes, and turnips look well, 
so there should be plenty of cover.” 
Norfolk. (1)—‘‘I believe partridges 
will be better in Norfolk than they have 
been for some time. But there were 
some very heavy hail-storms at the end 
of July that played havoc where they 
got them, though I am glad to say they 
were very partial. Pheasants have done 
rather indifferently I’m afraid. We had 
such a cold spring and frosty nights when 
the birds were young, although the 
hatching percentage was above the 
average. Hares and rabbits have done 
well; duck middling. Cover will be 


patchy, in some places good, in others 


middling.” 

(2)—(Downham Market)—“‘‘Partridges 
—expecting a record season.’’ (3)— 
(north-east and central)—‘‘ Partridges— 
on some beats the keepers say the coveys 
are large and plentiful, and birds very 
strong; on others a good many barren 
pairs have been noticed, also some single 
birds (which may indicate that therewere 
nests still unhatched, second layings) ; 
on some other beats there will be half 
a crop—a considerable number of coveys 
with only six or seven birds in them. In 
yet another part of Norfolk I hear the 
coveys have gone down to half what 
they were, whilst on one noted partridge 
manor (where a large bag was got last 
year, though chiefly old birds) they 
expect a very good show this season. 
In many parts of the county the breeding 
stock was very scarce, and birds were 
dying all the winter.’”’ Another Norfolk 
report says: “‘ Prospects excellent—at 
present, better than for years—as 
partridges, pheasants, and roots good.” 

Northamptonshire. (Kettering, 
Stamford, Oundle)—(grass counties)— 
Partridges very good.” 


Northumberland. (1)—‘ Partridges— 
good ; pheasants—done well.””. Another 
Northumberland report says :“‘Partridges 
have not fared so well as they might 
have ; pheasants seem to have done well, 
though a few were drowned by a heavy 
thunderstorm ; hares very plentiful ; 
both corn and root crops are good.” 

Nottinghamshire. (Mansfield)— 
“Partridges have hatched well, and 
though they have been rather worried by 
foxes, there are lots of good coveys in 
forward condition—some have dwindled, 
as is usually the case. The hatching 
period was extended from the end of 
May to about July 20th (a few nests only 
just off). The weather conditions have 
been good, with sufficient storms to keep 
the birds going ; in some parts of Notts 
and also well over the Derbyshire border 
there have been very much _ heavier 
thunder-rains. Corn and roots generally 
good and forward. Wild pheasants have 
done well. The early hatched chicks 
that came in for those frosty nights at 
the end of May died of pneumonia, but 
the others are up to the average ; some 
batches of eggs hatched very badly. No 
ground game to speak of round here, 
and we have not many ducks.” 

Oxfordshire. (1)—‘‘ Partridges have 
done well throughout Oxfordshire, par- 
ticularly the early ones. The prospects 
on the Newnham Park, Blenheim, 
Shirburne Castle, Eynsham Hall estates, 
and on those in the surrounding districts, 
are of a record season. Insect food is this 
season more abundant than it has been 
for years. Pheasants—the wild have 
done well, but the hand-reared on some 
adjoining estates do not seem to have 
prospered as well as they might have, 
enteric and gapes having been very 
prevalent. I am pleased to say my own 
hand-reared pheasants have thriven 
remarkably well, and were all got to 
covert by July 9th. Ground game has 
had a good time, especially hares. 
Harvest will be quite a fortnight earlier 
than usual in this neighbourhood ; crops 
are really good, and there will be 
abundant cover in roots, and so on. I 
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have specially noticed that this season 
we have not had any dewless nights.’’ So 
says Mr. C. Roberts, the Eynsham Hall 
head-keeper. 

(2)—(Chipping Norton)—“ Very 
good.’’ (3)—(Bicester)—‘‘ The keepers 
round here have worked hard with the 
‘Euston ’ system to save their partridges, 
one showing me nearly half a bushel of 
sham eggs which showed the effects of 
wear. Rabbits very plentiful. Corn 
crops looking well—a splendid lot of 
root cover, the best I have seen.” 


There will be a lot of root cover. 
Pheasants (hand-reared) have done very 
well here up to the present, and also in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The wild 
pheasants are very early, strong, well- 
grown birds, but there are very few in a 
brood. Hand-reared ducks have done 
very well round about here. Ground 
game has increased considerably.” 
Rutland. ‘ Partridges all round here 
have done fairly well, and there are some 
very good coveys about. Both tame and 
wild pheasants have done fairly well ; 


THE MARQUESS OF RIPON AT STANTON-HARCOURT 


(4)—“‘ Partridges laid well and hatched 
well, taking, on the average, fifteen birds 
away. But now I find there are not quite 
so many left per covey: the average of 
most of the coveys has gone down to 
from five to eleven. This, I believe, is 
owing to the very heavy but short 
thunderstorms, since I have seen no 
signs of disease or destruction by vermin. 
I think that on the whole partridges will 
be quite a fair crop, a little above the 
average, and very early and strong. 


a nice lot of hares and plenty of rabbits. 
It has been a nice kind season for game.” 

Shropshire. ‘‘ There are some very 
good coveys of partridges; the early 
ones did very well, but the late ones 
I’m afraid were drowned by some very 
heavy thunderstorms we had in June. 
Pheasants in this county have done very 
well; I never had my tame birds do 
better, and there are some splendid lots 
of wild birds. Plenty of hares and 
rabbits—also foxes. All root crops look 
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splendid, so there will be plenty of 
cover; and harvest will be early.” 
(Tamworth)—‘ Good lookout for 
partridges, and pheasants equally 
promising.” 

Somersetshire. “‘ This will be a record 
season for all kinds of game in this 
neighbourhood (Frome). Partridges will 
be over the average: very few barren 
birds, and good strong coveys. Both 
hand-reared and wild pheasants have 
done exceedingly well. Hares will be 


good ; duck, done well; ground game, 
pretty plentiful.” —(Lilleshall)— 
“ Partridges, fairly good; pheasants, 
doing well; other game, good.” (3)— 
(Burton)—“ Partridges have done very 
well here, both the wild ones and the 
hand-reared, and I’m looking forward 
to a record season. The weather has 
been all that could be desired for 
partridges. Of pheasants there is a good 
account. My hand-reared birds have 


done well (free from all disease), and so 


PICKING UP THE BIRDS 


plentiful ; rabbits have bred well, all 
the early ones lived and are now 
breeding ; there has been no dying off 
with bad livers. We have had some nice 
rains, and the root crops will be good. 
Harvest will be general in about three 
weeks (from July 18th); barley and 
oats will be below the average, wheat 
the best corn crop of the season; hay 
harvest nearly over, light crop but well 
made.”’ 
Staffordshire. 
“ Partridges, bad ; 


(1) — (Newcastle)— 
pheasants, fairly 


have the wild ones; there is a good 
report of both from all places. Duck 
are good, no floods to destroy the nests. 
Hares good, and the everlasting rabbits 
have done more than well. There will 
be plenty of cover, and harvest will be 
early.”” (4)—‘‘ Partridges good, though 
in several places heavy rains did harm ; 
pheasants good.” 

Suffolk. (Orwell)—“ For partridges 
the prospect is, so far, satisfactory, 
although the broods may suffer from 
the severe drought now (July 15th) 
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prevailing. Wild pheasants are also doing 
extremely well.” 

Surrey. (Guildford and Reigate)— 
‘‘ Partridges, good. I have seen some 
fine strong coveys; pheasants, tame 
and wild—good. Harvest exceptionally 
early ; root-cover on the whole will be 
scarce, though the rains of the middle 
of July will help it.” On one shoot in 
Surrey it is said that pheasants have 
done worse than usual. 


and pheasants—good. Harvest early; I 
saw a wheat-field cut and shocked on July 
16th.” (3)—(Horsham)—“ Partridges— 
never seen so many coveys or such strong 
birds for years.’’ In Sussex near the 
coast partridges are reported to be very 
strong and coveys large. 

Wiltshire. (1)—(Warminster)— 
“ Partridges went down on good nests, 
and hatched well in ideal weather. In 
this part we escaped all very heavy 


yig? 


RETRIEVER ON THE ALERT 


Sussex. (1)—‘‘ Partridges—there are 
some very good coveys of from nine to 
sixteen birds. Pheasants have done very 
well indeed, though gapes have been 
bad in places. Corn crops very light, 
and spring corn particularly poor all 
round Hayward’s Heath. Roots are 
nearly a failure, and there will be very 
little cover for partridges, but with good 
rains I think the swedes would come on 
usefully.”” (Crawley)—‘‘ Both partridges 


thunderstorms, but at the same time we 
did not get it dry for too great a period, 
and all insect life has been very plentiful. 
The great and increasing drawback to a 
very successful partridge season is the 
tendency to dairy farming. This means 
a lot of haymaking, and the machines 
when cutting the grass take a very 
heavy toll of the partridges, and also of 
every other kind of game. Both tame 
and wild pheasants and duck have done 
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very well, and at present are looking 
strong and healthy ; wild broods of each 
are plentiful. Ground game has done 
well, and where a lot of rabbits were left 
they will be found to have increased 
amazingly. Harvest willnot be very early ; 
the oats were so late-sown, owing to the 
wet. Roots look well; I have seldom 
seen them better; and there should be 
some good days with the partridges. 
For all game 1914 to all appearances 
should be a good season.” 

(2) — (Oxenwood) — “ Partridges — 
medium coveys, but strong. Hand- 
reared pheasants (of which we have over 
2,000)—doing exceedingly well. Hares 
and rabbits—prolific. In fact, so far 
as the game here is concerned, every- 
thing is all right. Corn patchy; roots 
bad. Thunderstorms missed us 
entirely.”” Partridges, it is said, swarm 


in Wiltshire, as it is said they do in 
Hampshire. 
Yorkshire. (1)—‘‘ Partridges—a good 


season is spoken of, and likewise for 
pheasants in the northern part of the 
county, though the wild broods are 
rather small in birds to a brood they 
have done well.’’ (2)—‘‘ Duck do not 
seem to have done so well as last season, 
and teal do not appear to have nested 
in the district as freely as they did last 
year—this applies to the Warp country.” 

ScoTLAND. (1)—(N.B)—‘‘As far as 
I can tell there has never been a better 
hatching out and rearing-time for young 
game birds. This should apply to the 
area from Inverness to Aberdeenshire. 
The Spey rose to a great height one day 
when the partridges were starting to 
lay, and I had three nests, with some 
eggs in them, under water for three days, 
without doing them any damage; the 
birds went on laying and hatched out all 
but one egg.” 

(2)— (Aberdeenshire) —“‘ Partridges — 
very good; pheasants—done well.” 
(3)—(Berwickshire)—‘‘ Partridges—very 
good, but the drought was long and there 
was no dew, and this killed off some of 
the young ones; pheasants—good.” 


(4) — (Borders) —“‘ Partridges — good ; 
pheasants—done well.’’ (5)—Dumfries- 
shire) —“ Partridges— very good; 
pheasants—done well.” (6)—(Kirkcud- 
brightshire)—‘‘ Partridges—very good ; 
pheasants—done well.” (7)—(Wigtown- 
shire) — “ Partridges— very good ; 
pheasants—done well.”’ 

WALEs. ‘‘Partridges—good ; pheasants 
—done well.” 

Partridges, according to these and 
many other reports, should be quite good 
almost everywhere—only report 
describes them as “ bad.” For a long 
time there was moisture in the ground 
from the March and April rains. The 
hay-crop being cut late was in the 
partridges’ favour, and the ripening 
hayseed was very helpful as_ food. 
Pheasants all over the country have done 
well, though in many places gapes and 
(later) coccidiosis have taken some of the 
earliest hatched birds. One of my 
correspondents writes : ‘‘ I am beginning 
to think that the pheasant per se is now 
so much inbred and produced in such 
numbers that the cause lies here and 
not in the field they are reared in (i.e., 
not soil contamination). Coccidiosis 
breaks out in fields never reared on 
before. Of course the reply may be 
made that the adult pheasants have been 
about the field, and may have infected 
it. Another probable cause of trouble 
is the high bird being pricked the 
stamina is impaired and the eggs less 
virile. Anyhow mortality is everywhere 
greater than it used to be.” There has 
been an unusual amount of blindness 
among hand-reared pheasants. 

Acorns are reported to be plentiful, 
and the crop of blackberries and hedge- 
fruit will exceed anything that has been 
seen for many years. This will be very 
helpful to pheasants, and the corn-bills 
should not be as high as usual 
Personally I am well-nigh sick of the 
sight and sound of ‘‘ done well,’ and 
the glad tidings of its meaning is only 
the intentional justification for its 
frequent repetition. 
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THE LAST FENCE 


BY D. ST. JOHN MONTAGUE 


Author of “‘ The Red Buoy of the Miserere Rock,” ‘‘Lennett,” etc., etc. 


CAPTAIN ARTHUR TURNER’ walked 
quickly from the little thatched cottage 
—converted for the day into a weighing- 
shed—keeping pace with the tall girl in 
the serviceable green costume, who was 
hurrying through the crowds of laughing, 
chattering people. 

“T’m sure the race has already 
started,” she exclaimed as, halting beside 
an empty waggonette, she allowed the 
man to help her on to the box-seat. 

“ They’re just off now,” he answered, 
pointing to where an uneven line of red- 
coated riders came galloping up the hill. 

Passing the field “‘ stand,” the horses 
cleared a big fence on the right, and 
then swerved away along a ploughed 
field to strike out across the wide stretch 
of country. 

“We shall lose sight of them for a 
little when they get into the hollow,” 
the man said, ‘“‘ but as soon as they 
reach the farmhouse beyond the wood 
we ought to get a good view.” 

Smiling, the girl turned— 

“Tsn’t it all too splendid?” she 
exclaimed enthusiastically as she 
pointed to the good-humoured crowd 
struggling for places upon the fences 
near ; all eyes searching eagerly for the 
reappearance of the red specks racing in 
the distance. 

‘ Tt’s all very Irish,” answered Captain 
Turner, laughing. ‘‘ Look at that old 
man in the donkey-butt there, waving 
his porter-bottle in the air, and the stuff 
all running down his clothes ! ” 

Then, as an exclamation went up 
from the watching crowds, he turned 
quickly to look before him. Suddenly, 
the exclamation loudened into a shout 
from hundreds of eager throats, and 


some moving red specks appeared upon 
the green slope. 

The speed at which they were going 
told that the racing was now in dead 
earnest. For a moment, Captain Turner 
did not speak ; then, lowering his glasses, 
he glanced at the girl beside him. 

“‘ There are only seven now out of the 
ten,” he said. ‘‘ Brenwood and some- 
body else have come down.” 

“Captain Brenwood is to ride Mrs. 
Terrent’s horse, is he not ? ”’ she asked. 

He nodded carelessly. 

“Yes; and she was very indignant 
when she discovered that he was riding 
his own in the light-weight. But he’s a 
good rider, so he’s sure to be quite fit 
for the heavy-weight. Besides,” he 
added, glancing at his card, ‘‘ the 
farmers and the military races come 
before that, so there’s plenty of time 
for a good rest between.” 

The girl in green did not answer ; 
very steadily she was holding her glasses 
to her eyes. 

“The man who fell at that fence has 
not moved,” she said at length; “is 
that Captain Brenwood ? ” 

Once more her companion looked and . 
an exclamation escaped him. 

“Gad! yes,’”’ he replied, “that is 
Brenwood—he must have been knocked 
out of time a bit. There’s a man gallop- 
ing off to him now.” 

As he spoke, he pointed to a man and 
horse hastening across a ploughed field 
near, evidently bound for the jockey 
lying still and motionless—a red spot 
upon the green slope. 

Quietly the girl laid her hand upon 
Arthur Turner’s arm. 

“Arthur,” she began, shyly, “ I want 
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you to tell Mrs. Terrent to-day about our 
engagement.” 

Then, as the dull colour flew into his 
face, she went on quickly : ‘‘ Don’t think 
that I am jealous, because I know she 
has been a good friend to you. But Mrs. 
Moonlett, your Colonel’s wife, told me 
last night how unkind she is to poor 
Captain Terrent, and how, in spite of all, 
he worships her. So perhaps when she 
knows about you and me she may be 
kinder to him.” 

Arthur Turner did not answer. With 
elaborate care he stooped down and 
picked up a match which he had dropped. 

“‘T believe you, Arthur,” the girl went 
on, ‘“ when you say that it was only a 
thoughtless flirtation on your part ; but 
Mrs. Moonlett tells me that she is a silly 
little thing, and that since her little boy 
died, she has turned against her husband 
altogether, while she has seemed almost 
to worship you.” 

He made a movement of impatience. 

‘““Mrs. Moonlett is an old gossip,’’ he 
began angrily ; but the girl, holding up 
her hand, continued : 

“She told me that she looks on 
Captain Terrent as her own son ; and it 
was only last night—when I told her 
about our engagement—that she spoke 
of Mrs. Terrent. She said she was so 
glad for Captain Terrent’s sake, as now, 
perhaps, his wife would be better to 
him. Perhaps little Mrs. Terrent did 
care for you, Arthur,” added the girl, 
touching the man’s_ hand lightly, 
“ though I know you only looked on her 
as a fiiend ; it would not be fair to her 
that she should hear of our engagement 
from strangers, or by accident ; that is 
why I think you should tell her at once.” 

For a second, Arthur Turner looked 
down into the soft, wistful eyes of the 
girl he had grown to love, ever since the 
day he had first met her at the little 
Protestant rectory, two weeks ago. 
Then, slowly, he bent his head. 

“You are right, Kathleen,” he said, 
quietly, ‘‘ I will tell her to-day.” 

It was a task far harder than she 


could conceive, that this sweet, pure- 
minded girl had set before him. He had 
coveted for his own the fair, child-like 
beauty of his brother-officer’s wife ; 
little by little he had watched the seeds 
of distrust which he had sown in her 
heart bear the fruits of open contempt 
for her husband. And now, because for 
the first time in his life a woman’s 
influence had moved his very soul with 
a holier, unknown passion, Arthur 
Turner was ready to fling back to the 
man from whom he had stolen her—his 
wife. 

He had, from the beginning, known 
what sort of man he was whom he had 
determined to wrong; and even while 
he admired the qualities which had 
enabled Dick Terrent to lead his men 
through hell and death, unshaken by 
suffering and loss, yet it had _ not 
deterred him from undermining the 
happiness of his life. He knew full well 
what legacy privation and suffering had 
left the dark-eyed man, whose courage 
had saved in one instance their country’s 
name. He, with brother-officers, 
realised the truth which Dick Terrent 
wished to be hidden from his wife, so 
that premature sorrow might not shadow 
her path, and knowing it, he had felt 
no pity. 

But if Dick Terrent divined the reason 
of his wife’s ever growing coldness and 
contempt, he showed no sign. To her, 
he was ever the same—patiently watch- 
ing for her comfort, yet unobtrusive ; 
and, if in secret in the dark watches of 
the night he would creep out noiselessly 
from his lonely room to fling himself in 
voiceless sorrow upon a tiny grave in the 
little cemetery, Maisie, his wife, never 
knew. 

Suddenly, Arthur Turner bent close 
to the girl at his side. 

“‘As soon as this race is over,” he said, 
“ T will go and find Mrs. Terrent.”’ 

Then they both peered eagerly forward 
as the crowd set up a ringing cheer : 
“The favourite wins! The favourite 
wins!’’ and past the winning-post a 
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tired horse galloped, followed closely by 
two others—and the rest. 

“A good race,’”’ said Captain Turner, 
as he turned to help the girl down from 
her perch. 

For a few minutes they walked 
together through the moving crowds. 
Presently a man hurried up to them and, 
lifting his hat, looked at Arthur 
Turner. 

“Where is Mrs. Terrent ?”’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

Turner flushed, as he saw the girl’s 
dark eyes glance towards him. 

‘J have not the slightest idea,” he 
replied, with studied indifference. 

The man before him stared. 

“T thought you would be sure to 
know,” he exclaimed; “will you try 
and find her, Turner, and tell her that 
Brenwood won’t be able to ride for her. 
She’ll be awfully cut up about it, but he’s 
broken his leg and is going back at once 
in the Colonel’s car.”” And without 


another word Major Morrison turned 


upon his heel. 

For a second there was silence. 

“T will go back to the waggonette, 
Arthur,” said the girl quietly, “ and will 
wait there for you.”’ 

‘“T will take you back,” he answered. 

Smiling, she assented, and so it was 
some time later that Captain Turner, 
with set face, went in search of Maisie 
Terrent. As he stood irresolute, looking 
to left and right for the small slim figure 
he knew so well, he saw two men carry 
the injured man into the dressing-tent 
adjoining the luncheon-marquee. Hasten- 
ing across the field he made his way 
towards the latter ; possibly she might 
be there, although all the guests had 
gone. At the furthest corner of the tent 
stood a small, girlish figure, apparently 
engrossed with a pastry “dainty ”’ in 
her fingers. 

“‘ Maisie,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what are 
you doing here all alone ? ”’ 

She turned quickly. 

“T came to eat in peace,” she answered. 
“‘ Where have you been, Arthur ?”’ she 


asked, reproachfully, ‘I have been 
expecting to see you ever since we came.” 
Then before he could answer, she 
exclaimed: “Of course, you know 
Captain Brenwood would insist upon 
riding in the last race, and has broken 
his leg, so that he won’t be able to ride 
Sahara after all?” 

He nodded. 

“It’s very bad luck.” 

“It’s all his own fault,” she retorted, 
indignantly, “and I would never have 
asked him to ride Sahara if I had 
known he was going to ride in the first 
race as well. I asked him not to go out 
just now, but he would not listen a 

She stopped short as a tall, fair-haired 
young subaltern came hurrying towards 
her. 

“I’m so sorry for you, Mrs. Terrent,’’ 
he said, “‘ and it’s dashed hard luck on 
Brenwood getting smashed up—they say 
he’s injured his shoulder as well as 
breaking a leg. He’s in the dressing-tent 
now,” he went on, “ and they sent me 
for more brandy for him.”’ 

Ordering one of the waiters to bring 
him what he wanted, Jack Moore—who 
had just been transferred from the first 
battalion of the Montshire Regiment in 
India, to the second battalion stationed 
at Ballyhoon—looked sympathetically 
into the beautiful, doll-like face raised to 
his. 

“It is most unfortunate,’ she 
answered, ‘‘for I am _ sure Sahara 
would have won.”’ 

‘“‘ But surely you will get someone else 
to ride for you?” he asked. 

“It will be impossible,’”’ she answered, 
colouring with vexation, ‘ for no one 
but a member of the hunt can ride in 
that race.” 

The young subaltern’s face lit up, as 
with a sudden inspiration. 

“ Your husband is a member, although 
he does not hunt ; so why not get him 
to ride for you ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

Captain Turner leant forward to help 
himself to a sandwich, while for a second 
the woman was silent. Then, her blue 
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eyes cold and scornful, met those of the 
younger man. 

‘My husband,” she replied, in a clear 
voice, “‘considers his person far too 
precious to risk scratching it in a race 
across country. He will not even hunt, 
far less ride in a Point-to-point.”’ 

“Oh! But I say, Mrs. Terrent,’”’ the 
young fellow stammered, “I heard all 
the fellows talking about him in Simla. 
Out there they say he’s the best jockey 
that ever sat a horse; and you know 
he won the famous Monpore Race.” 

Pale now to her trembling lips, the 
woman faced him. 

“‘T did not know him in those days,” 
she said, and in her anger her voice rang 
out shrilly. “‘ He must have been less 
cowardly then, and less terrified of 
breaking his neck.”’ 

Amazed at the bitterness of her voice, 
the young fellow stared at her in stupefied 
amazement. 

Captain Turner touched his arm. 

“The brandy is there if you want it, 
Moore,” he said. 

The next moment, with a murmured 
excuse for hurrying away, Jack Moore 
hastened awkwardly from the tent. 
He had been too short a time in the 
regiment to know—what was _ its 
common property—that the married life 
of his Captain was something very far 
removed from the proverbial bed of roses. 

For a moment the man and woman 
faced each other in silence ; then Arthur 
Turner spoke. 

“It’s hardly playing the game to say 
what you did about Terrent to that boy,”’ 
he said. “After all, it was a good idea 
of Moore’s to ask him to ride for you.’ 

She laughed scornfully, and her blue 
eyes suddenly blazed. 

“What she echoed, scornfully, “you, 
of all people, would tell me to ask that 
coward, when you know he would not 
risk his neck even over a hurdle ? ”’ 

The man’s face darkened, and he 
glanced behind him; but the waiters 
were not listening. Then, heedless of 
his signal to stop, she went on : 


“T know that this mysterious rumour 
which hangs over him—that since the 
war his heart is not strong enough to 
run any risks—is all a clever invention 
to safeguard his own skin. He is too 
afraid of giving me the happiness of 
being a widow!” 

With a swift gesture he bent over her, 
striving to stem the outburst of angry 
words; but she would not heed him. 
Furiously he dug a hole with his stick 
in the soft ground. This was no time, 
he told himself moodily, to break to her 
the news which tried to force itself from 
between his teeth. 

Now, for the first time, as he looked 
at the flushed, petulant face of the 
woman beside him, he pitied the man 
whom he had wronged. He realised 
something of what the quiet soldier 
must have borne so long in uncomplain- 
ing silence. 

Then, suddenly, his face paled and a 
smothered exclamation fell from him.. 
A tall man was coming slowly towards 
them, a man whose face was strangely 
drawn and grey beneath its bronze. 

“ Terrent !”’ he exclaimed. 

But, apparently unconscious of his 
presence, the other passed him and stood 
before the golden-haired woman, his eyes 
burning with a light that she had never 
seen before. 

Maisie,” 


he said, in a voice very low 
and quiet, ‘“I have come to tell you 
that, as Brenwood cannot ride Sahara 
for you, I am doing so instead.” 
Speechless she stared at him. 
Anxious to escape what he feared 


would be a “scene,” Arthur Turner 
walked quietly away. 

For a moment, Maisie Terrent looked 
after his retreating figure as though she 
would follow, but her husband, evidently 
divining her intention, stepped before 
her, barring the way. Then, as with an 
effort she raised her eyes to his, she 
stammered : 

“T thought you said you would never 
ride a race again ? ”’ 

The corners of his strong mouthtwisted. 
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““T did say so,” he replied, “ but I 
have altered my determination.” 

“And why?” 

The question was asked coldly as once 
more she regained her self-possession. 

“T have found that your happiness lies 
in the opposite direction to that which I 
had imagined,” he answered. 

“T wish you would explain what you 
mean,” she retorted, shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘‘ parables are Greek to me.” 

He came a step closer and she noticed 
that his hands were clenched. 

“‘ T was in the dressing-tent just now,” 
he said, “and unfortunately you spoke 
rather loudly.” 

“So you have taken to eaves- 
dropping ?”’ she asked, sarcastically. 

Like those of a wounded animal, 
stricken even to death, his dark eyes met 
hers. 

“T would give a good deal not to 
have heard what I did,’ he answered, 
unsteadily, ‘‘ but unfortunately I was 
helping the doctors to set Brenwood’s 
leg and could not move; nor could I 
warn you that you were speaking to an 
audience.” 

Then he looked away from her fair, 
flushed face, as though the sight of its 
contemptuous beauty was more than he 
could bear. 

“T am going now to get ready,” he 
said; “‘ Brenwood brought a spare kit 
which will just do.” 

Puzzled, she looked hard at him. 
There was something—she knew not 
what—in his manner that almost awed 
her, making her forget the contempt 
which her lover’s careful tuition had led 
her to feel for this man, her husband. 

“It is very kind of you to offer to ride 
for me,”’ she said at last, with an effort, 
“but please do not trouble ; the banks 
are very big and, as you know, I have 
always ridden Sahara straight. She 
would not understand a rider if he were 
—afraid.” 

The man winced, as though she had 
struck him, while for a second a strange 
light glowed in his eyes. 


“ Tt’s the first time I have said ‘ thank 
God that the little fellow did not live,’ ”’ 
he said, hoarsely. Then, as she stared 
at him spell-bound, he stooped suddenly. 
“Good-bye, Maisie,” he whispered, and, 
before she realised his intention, he 
kissed her full upon her mouth. 

The next moment he had gone. She 
stood still, as though rooted to the spot, 
her breath coming in outraged sobs. 
He—Dick—her husband—to whom, for 
more than two years, she had been as an 
utter stranger—had kissed her like any 
common _ scullery- maid. Glancing 
behind her to where the men were 
watching her curiously, she turned to 
stumble blindly out of the tent. She 
must find Arthur at once, and tell him 
what her husband had done; she must 
get his advice and sympathy. 

Out amongst the loitering crowd she 
hurried, and then suddenly paused, 
staring before her. Only a few yards 
away she saw the man she sought. He 
was walking and apparently deep in 
conversation with a tall girl in green. 

“Arthur!” she exclaimed, heedless 
as she touched the man’s sleeve of the 
brown eyes fixed upon her. 

He started. Then, looking awkwardly 
from one woman to the other, he said : 

“Let me introduce Miss Langton to 
you, Mrs. Terrent ; she is a niece of our 
friend, the Rector.”’ 

With a careless smile, Maisie Terrent 
murmured a few meaningless words to 
the girl, mentally dubbing her as dowdy 
and middle-class. Then she raised her 
little flushed face excitedly to Turner’s. 

“Come with me to the weighing- 
shed,”’ she said, “I want to speak to 
you.” 

The young girl’s cheeks grew scarlet 
at the commanding tone of unquestioned 
proprietorship, while Arthur Turner 
looked steadily away from her. 

‘““T will meet you there in a few 
minutes, Mrs. Terrent,” he answered; 
“T must first take Miss Langton to her 
uncle.” 

Before Maisie could recover from her 
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surprise he moved away beside the girl 
in green. An angry colour burning in her 
cheeks, Maisie walked swftly towards the 
little thatched house. Arthur should be 
made to pay for what he had done, she 
decided angrily ; but in the meanwhile 
she wanted to prevent her husband from 
riding her horse. If he had made her a 
laughing-stock before the mess-servants 
he should not do so before the assembled 
crowds by riding her horse and coming 
off at the first fence. 

Almost as she reached the little gate 
leading into the weighing - in - room, 
she stopped as someone called her name. 
Turning, she saw behind her Mrs. 
Mooniett, the Colonel’s wife. 

“My dear child,’ the elder woman 
panted, breathlessly. ‘‘I have been 


hunting for you everywhere—to beg you, 
for Heaven’s sake, to stop your husband 
from riding 

She paused for breath, and the younger 
woman bit her lip. 

“It is against my wish that he is 


riding,’’ she answered, as her eyes met 
the anxious ones of the motherly-looking 
woman beside her. 

“My dear,’”’ exclaimed the Colonel’s 
wife, ‘“ you know that I am not one to pry 
into other people’s affairs, but I know 
that things are not as they should be 
between you and that dear boy. But, 
whatever little trouble there may be 
between you, I implore you now, for 
his sake and your own, to stop him from 
going out.” 

Mrs. Terrent’s blue eyes stared in- 
differently before her. 

“T do not wish him to ride,’’ she 
repeated, ‘“‘ for I wanted my horse to 
win. With my husband on her back she 
will only be disgraced at the first fence.”’ 

The elder woman pursed her lips to 
keep back the retort that rose; then, 
fighting down her indignation with an 
effort, she said : 

“Tt is just because your horse wld win 
if he rides that I beg of you to stop him, 
for it may be at such a terrible cost.” 
Then suddenly she clasped her hands 
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together. ‘‘ Don’t you realise,’ she 
went on, “‘ that ever since that terrible 
wound he got, the doctors have forbidden 
him to ride a race? Surely you must 
know that it is worse than madness ?”’ 

Her voice broke; for years she had 
looked upon the dark-eyed soldier almost 
as her son. 

“T can do nothing now,” Maisie 
Terrent said, “‘ look, here they come! ”’ 

In spite of herself, a note of eagerness 
had crept into her voice, as several 
horses moved up the grassy slope towards 
them. 

Then, suddenly, she caught her breath. 
Another horse had followed them—a big, 
bay mare—which tossed her head and 
pawed the air wildly in her eagerness 
to be off. And upon its back sat a man, 
motionless as a statue. 

“ Dick 

It was the elder woman who called 
him, and, in answer to her call, he rode 
towards her. Feverishly the Colonel's 
wife laid her hand upon the animal’s 
glossy neck. 

“Dick, lad,” she pleaded, ‘‘ for God 
Almighty’s sake have sense now and go 
back.”’ 

For an instant he smiled down at the 
upturned anxious face. 

“Maisie doesn’t want you to ride, 
Dick,”’ she went on, ‘‘she is afraid, like 
me, that you ‘i 

She stopped short, shocked at the 
anguish which suddenly darkened his 
eyes. 

Glancing past her to where the little 
figure stood, wrapped in her long, seal- 
skin coat, Terrent took in every detail 
of the lovely, almost child-like face of 
his wife. Then his teeth snapped 
together sharply. 

“God! the pity of it!’ he muttered, 
brokenly. He loved her, loved her so 
much that for her sake he must leave her 
free—for—another. 

““ Maisie,” he said, gently, “ give me 
something to carry—for luck.” 

““T don’t want you to ride,” she said. 
slowly, “it is better to go back.”’ 
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Her voice was cold and even, but he 
did not appear to notice. | 

‘“‘T must go on or they will be waiting 
for me,” he answered; “‘ give me the 
flowers you are wearing—will you, 
Maisie ? 

For a second she hesitated ; then, her 
fingers trembling, she knew not why, 
she pulled the violets from her coat and 
gave them to him. 

Stooping in his saddle, he took them, 
and for a moment his hand closed over 
her own. 

“Good luck!” she said, almost un- 
willingly. 

The next moment, with a cheery word 
to the elder woman, Dick Terrent rode 
off. 

Suddenly reining up his horse, how- 
ever, he came back to where his wife still 
stood, a little apart from the other. 

“T want to tell you, Maisie,’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ that I am sorry if I vexed 
you in the tent ; I want you to be happy, 
dear, for remember—I love you.” 

As though not trusting himself to say 
more, he touched the mare lightly with 
his heel and she bounded forward. 

Until little more than an hour ago 
he had had no idea how far was the 
distance between himself and his wife. 
He had always hoped it could be bridged 
in time, if he did not force her. He had 
realised that another man’s society was 
more agreeable to her than his own, 
but he had always imagined that she 
would come back to him when she tired 
of her flirtation. 

But now! He shivered, as though he 
were very cold. With his own ears he 
had heard her earnest wish—‘ that she 
might be left free to find happiness.” 
She, whom he had married, to shelter and 
protect with his very life, she wished 
him He put his hand to his head 
for a moment, and then his face grew 
strangely set. 

Surely Turner would at least be kind 
to her ; she would not despise Turner— 
she would not look upon him as “a 
coward.”’” A sad smile twisted his lips 


as the word echoed in his brain. Then, 
squaring his shoulders, he rode on quickly 
to the starting-post. 

For a few minutes after her husband 
had left her, Maisie Terrent stood staring 
after him, wondering at the words he 
had whispered. Then, as the sound of 
a sob fell upon her ears, she: turned 
swiftly. Mrs. Moonlett was crying un- 
restrainedly. 

Awkwardly the 
stepped beside her. 

“Dick will be all right,’’ she said, 
“please don’t worry about him.” 

The elder woman raised her head. 

“Go on your knees, and pray that it 
may be so,”’ she retorted, fiercely ; “‘ but 
if it is not, then remember, you sent him 
to it. Remember also that you tried 
to break his heart for the sake of your 
own vanity. Now that Captain Turner 
is engaged to be married, you will 
realise, perhaps, what you have done.” 

Wide-eyed and indignant, Maisie 
Terrent stared at the Colonel’s wife. But 
the latter did not wait for her answer. 

As Maisie hurried in the direction in 
which the crowd was going, she met 
Arthur Turner. 

‘Come and see the start,” he said, 
looking curiously at her pale face. 

Silently she walked beside him. 
Arriving before a great gorse-covered 
bank, he climbed up and, turning, held 
out his hand. 

“Come up,” he said, “they pass 
through the gap here, and we shall get 
a fine view.” 

Without a word she clambered up 
beside him. Presently he pointed behind 
her. 

“See! There are the horses—and 
there’s Sahara. By Jove! Maisie, 
your husband is doing a brave thing 
to-day. But someone should have 
stopped him.” 

Her lips curled. 

“You are all wonderfully solicitous 
for his welfare,” she replied; “ Mrs. 
Moonlett was weeping copiously because 
he was going to risk a few scratches over 
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the banks.’’ Then her eyes met his. 
“‘ She told me a shameful lie to annoy 
me,’ she went on. “She said you were 
engaged to be married.” 

Turner started violently. But he 
mentally blessed his Colonel’s wife for 
having unconsciously performed the very 
task for which he was at that moment 
bracing himself. 

“Why should it be a shameful lie ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘And after all, Maisie, why 
should you be annoyed when you your- 
self are married ? ” 

He tried to speak lightly, but woman- 
like she heard the nervousness in his 
voice, and leant forward to see his face. 
Something in his expression made her 
heart beat with a sudden fear. 

“‘ Of course it 7s a lie, isn’t it, Arthur ?” 
she asked. 

Slowly he turned towards her. 

““No, Maisie,” he answered, “‘ Mrs. 


Moonlett spoke the truth.” To his 
surprise she did not speak for some time. 
“And who is this—this—girl ? ”’ she 


asked presently, in a strained voice. 

Carefully levelling his glasses on the 
horses now gathering into line before the 
starting-post, he answered carelessly : 

“Miss Langton.” 

“ What ? ”’ she echoed, incredulously, 
“the person in green ? ” 

He flushed at the scorn in her voice. 

“Yes,”’ he replied, shortly. 

“T, at least, am not jealous,’ she 
exclaimed, with a little choking laugh. 

He did not answer, and at that moment 
a shout went up from the bystanders. 
The race had started. 

Quickly Maisie Terrent looked behind 
her. There, down the hill towards them 
the horses thundered and out through 
the gap a few yards away. Her lips 
tightened ; her husband was last—he 
was holding back Sahara as though 
he had hands of iron. She had not 
been mistaken—he would pull up before 
the first fence. Still, as though fascinated 
she watched ; she would see what he did. 

Then an exclamation escaped her. 
The red-coated jockeys had all cleared the 


great bank before them, and even as she 
looked she saw Sahara push forward 
and take her place close beside the 
leading horse. 

On—on they went, now across green, 
stretching meadow, now through heavy 
plough-land; and still the big mare kept 
her place. 

In her excitement, the golden-haired 
woman clutched her companion’s arm. 

“We shall see them againina minute,” 
he said, as the riders disappeared in the 
hollow. Breathing hard, the woman 
stood motionless. 

“Tell me when you see them,” she 
said. 

For a few moments he did not speak 
as he stared through his glasses to where 
he knew they must re-appear. 

“ There they go!” he exclaimed, a few 
minutes later, ‘“and Sahara is leading!” 

Eagerly the woman tip-toed forward, 
her eyes staring wonderingly at the 
leading horse, half a field in front of 
the others. 

‘““ He may win after all,’’ she whispered. 

“Take the glasses,”’ said Turner. 

Without looking at him, she almost 
snatched them and held them to her eyes. 

Then she uttered a cry. Sahara was 
down! No! she was up once more and 
the jockey, who had not lost his seat, still 
led by some lengths. 

Moistening her dry lips, she forgot the 
man standing beside her, callous and 
indifferent to her feelings ; she forgot for 
the moment his treacherous deception in 
the whirl of eager, wild excitement. 
Sahara was winning! And the man 
who rode her—the man whom she had 
so cruelly despised—was fighting to gain 
the race for her, there flashed across 
her mind the recollection of his patient, 
untiring devotion, his uncomplaining for- 
bearance with her studied disdain. 

For one moment she turned, glancing 
bitterly at the man near her. And 
racing now towards her came he whom 
she had called “ coward,” winning the 
race she had set her heart upon gaining. 
Feverishly she leant forward. 
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Yes, Sahara was almost a field ahead 
and, except for an accident, must win. 

She clenched her hands tightly 
together. She must reward Dick for 
what he had done, she thought ; yes, she 
would make amends to him for the last, 
lonely years. 

Then, once more she looked at the 
on-coming horses. Sahara still led, 
although a black horse was making 
desperate efforts to shorten the space 
between them. Suddenly she bent 
forward. 

They were coming through the gap now. 

“Dick! Well done!” she cried out, 
as he passed. 

For one fleeting second, the dark eyes 
of the rider seemed to glance in the 
direction whence the cry came, and then, 
thundering on, he was gone. 

Motionless she watched him. - Without 
slackening speed, Sahara dashed on 
to the last fence. She caught her 
breath as she saw her husband, reeling 
suddenly in his saddle, throw out his 
right arm and bend down ; she saw him 
clutch the horse’s mane with both hands. 

What was he doing ? she asked herself. 
Was he afraid of falling ? 

“Ah!” 

He was safely over! With sparkling 
eyes she saw him, still bending low, dash 
past the winning-post. 

But she still stared before her in amaze- 
ment, for Sahara had not pulled up! 
She was still galloping madly on into the 
crowd beyond! What was Dick doing ? 

Quickly springing down the big bank, 
ignoring her companion’s proffered hand, 
she looked up into his face. 

“Did you see Sahara bolt into the 
crowd ? ” she asked. 

He shook his head. Following the 
direction in which he was looking, Maisie 


saw near them the figure of a girl in 
green. 

“ Tam going to Dick,” she said, coldly. 
“ Please go to your friend.” 

And then she ran quickly on across the 
rough ground, leaving Arthur Turner to 
hasten to Kathleen’s side. 

Breathlessly she hastened on. She 
was going to be amongst the first to con- 
gratulate him, and with blushing cheeks 
she thought again of how she would 
thank him, and make amends. 

Her heart beat faster as she saw 
him in the middle of a gaping crowd, and, 
elbowing her way through, she darted 
forward before anyone could gainsay 
her. 

“ Dick ! 
softly. 

Reaching the horse’s side, she stretched 
out her hand and touched the red- 
coated figure leaning in a strangely 
huddled heap close down upon 
Sahara’s neck. 

‘“ Dick!’”’ she called again, for he did 
not answer her; “ Dick!” 

Closer she went, looking up to him 
with a radiant smile. 

Grey, staring, and distorted, with 
rigid, parted lips, her husband’s face 
almost touched her’s as it hung down- 
wards. 

“My God—Mrs. Terrent ! exclaimed 
the doctor, who had vainly tried to 
reach her in time. 

With a piercing scream, Maisie pitched 
forward, senseless, into his arms. 

* * * * * 

Reverently they unlocked Dick 
Terrent’s stiffening fingers from 
Sahara’s mane. He had ridden his 
last race, that the woman he loved 
might be free to find the happiness which 
he had failed to give her. 


well done!” she called, 


THE MAKING OF 


A POLO PONY 


BY EVELYN GROGAN 


IRELAND being the home of the horse, 
Irishmen took to polo like ducks to 
water, and as the demand grew for good 
ponies, set themselves to supply the 
want. It would be interesting to know, 
if figures were available, the value of 
Irish-bred polo ponies that passed 
through the hands of that splendid 
polo player and grand sportsman the 
late Mr. John Watson. As the demand 
increased, the difficulty of picking up 
the raw material of the right size and 
quality increased in proportion, and not 
unnaturally the idea of breeding this 
much sought-after miniature horse was 
discussed ; but in Ireland the scheme was 
always put aside as commercially 
impracticable. well-known polo 
enthusiast once said: ‘If ever I start 
to try and breed polo ponies, I hope my 


friends will have me shut up in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

Of late years the National Pony 
Society has tried to establish a breed of 
polo-pony-bred polo ponies, and every- 
body interested in horses must wish 
the experiment complete success. If it 
were possible to make the venture 
commercially successful it would have 
one enormous advantage, in that it 
would be possible to breed for that 
most essential quality—temperament. 
Unfortunately, the tendency when polo 
pony is crossed with polo pony is to 
lose size. The great majority of high- 
class polo ponies bred in Ireland are 
freaks, and have no pony blood in them 
whatever, or if they have, it is too far 
back to be traceable. They are bred 
from well-bred hunter class mares by 
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a thorough-bred horse, and are simply 
undersized horses. At the recent 
National Pony Society’s Show at Islington, 
the first prize pony in the four-years-old 
riding class was by Cicero, and his dam 
had produced winners on the flat. Here 
was an animal bred on lines to win the 
Derby, that came out as a 14-3 pony up to 
15 stone, and possessing, it is said, that 
inestimable quality a perfect tempera- 
ment. 


3 


A RANGE OF BOXES AT MILLBROOK 


It is a thousand pities that by crossing 
polo pony with polo pony one should 
lose size, but that it is so is proved—if 
proof were necessary—by the fact that 
it has been found advisable by the 
National Pony Society to raise the size 
of polo pony sires to 15 hands. The 
small handy pony had some show in 
the old game, but since the American 
invasion and the abolition of the off- 
side rule speed has become more than 
ever an essential, as everything now has 


to be sacrificed for pace, and the man 
on the slow pony becomes “ a passenger.”’ 
Whether this is for the good of the game 
may be a debatable point; that it 
tends to freeze out the poor man is 
undoubted. When the Americans made 
their successful raid on the Cup, it was 
said that their superiority in the matter 
of accurate hitting could be accounted 
for by the fact that without the off-side 
rule many more goals were hit, that in 


consequence they had much more 
practice in this branch of the game, and 
that in America it was no uncommon 
thing for a side to hit 18 or 20 goals ina 
match. This contention has not been 
borne out by results, as in recent Inter- 
national matches the actual numbers 
of goals hit have not been in excess of 
those scored heretofore. This rule also 
tends to make it much more difficult 
to find the class of pony that it demands, 
and to train the ponies when found, as if 
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in a practice game one player chooses 
to gallop, the rest of the players must 
go the pace set, which means that it 
is practically impossible to get one of 
those cantering practice games that were 
so invaluable in giving a young pony 
confidence, as very few of them have the 
temperament, or are placid enough, to 
stand being put straight into a fast 
galloping game right away, without 
previous experience. This makes the 
first-class pony very expensive, without 
benefiting those who produce and turn 
out this much sought after animal. 

There are two reasons for this apparent 
anomaly. One is the greater difficulty 
in finding the “ plums,” and the other 
that it practically eliminates the market 
for those ponies that do not come up to 
tournament form. It will also make it 
very much more difficult from a com- 
mercial point of view to breed polo ponies 
assuch. It is only repeating a well-known 
fact to say that in breeding race horses 
one may cross a Derby and Oaks winner 
and produce an animal that cannot go 
fast enough to keep itself warm, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the per- 
centage of ponies produced with the 
gift of going would be in excess of that 
attained by the breeder of race horses. 
It seems unnecessary to point out that 
the misfit pony—or even the good- 
looking ones that were troubled with 
the ‘slows ’”’—would be of very little 
value. Even the very best of judges 
‘of the raw material would probably 
admit that no matter how carefully 
they select they would only get about 
one in four that might be classed as 
moderately good, only about one in 
ten up to Champion Cup form, and 
then only the very best of these latter 
would be fit to play in an International 
game, or in other words fetch top price. 
These figures refer to ponies really well 
selected by a first-class expert, and he 
would indeed be an optimist who could 
hope to breed anything approaching 
this average of excellence in make, 
shape, mouth, and action. 
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The writer recently had the privilege 
of spending a day with Captain Maurice 
Dennis, of Millbrook, Straffan, Co. 
Kildare, who, besides being a sufficiently 
good player to receive an invitation to 
go out to America with Captain Lloyd’s 
team in 1911, is perhaps the most expert 
“maker” of polo ponies of the present 
day. He has been responsible for turning 
out so many high-class ponies, entirely 
selected and trained by himself, that 
owing to his knowledge and experience 
of polo ponies from the rough to Inter- 
national form, it is not surprising that 
his services were taken advantage of as 
judge at the last National Pony Society’s 
Show at Islington. 

It does not follow that because a man 
can play a good game of polo on a made 
pony that he will be capable of taking 
in hand a raw pony and turning him out 
the finished article. Indeed, this branch 
of the game very much requires the 
specialist, and in the polo world no one 
is more recognised as such than Captain 
Dennis. He possesses that quality so 
sought after in a polo pony—tempera- 
ment, not to mention an unlimited supply 
of patience, and a not less share of the 
capacity of taking pains. Of course to 
anyone undertaking to “‘ make” a polo 
pony, a strong seat and light hands are 
essential, and these gifts come naturally 
to Captain Dennis. No one who has 
seen him handling a ‘“‘ young ’un ” could 
fail to note that he possesses a unique 
knack of imparting good manners, and 
the schooling his ponies undergo is of 
the highest order. They acquire from 
the first good habits, and these well- 
trained ponies— many of which are 
eventually drafted into other well-known 
polo stables—are acknowledged by the 
best players to have received an educa- 
tion seldom found. 

During my inspection of the Millbrook 
ponies I recognised the grey mare Wag- 
tail, who very truly has been described 
by those who know as one of the best 
young ponies played last year in Ireland. 
She is up to plenty of weight and very 
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fast. Though she imitates her bird 
namesake this peculiarity means nothing, 
and with her is no signal of ill-temper or 
jadiness, for she is extremely good- 
tempered and entirely free from vice. 
A stable companion, Pintail, is also 
suitably named, for the tail is carried 
as the name suggests. This chestnut 


pony is not up to so much weight as 
Wagtail, but possesses a big reputation 
as an extraordinary stayer, and combines 
the qualities of a lovely mouth with an 
equally lovely temper. 

A pony that Captain Dennis may 


Vanessa, a five-year-old in the rough, 
was then brought out. This beautiful 
dark chestnut mare has proved excep- 
tionally hardy, for she played through 
all the Irish tournaments at the end of 
last season as a four-year-old, and came 
out sound. 

The above-named were the pick of 
Captain Dennis’ last year’s ponies, and 
that they rank high is evident, for they 
are all now up to International form, 
with perhaps the exception of Pintail, 
who is fully expected to acquire this 
distinction during the coming season. 


BEST 


deservedly feel proud of having through 
his hands is the brown pony Best. She 
was originally registered under the extra- 
ordinary name of ““Knockasper’s Best.” It 
was a pleasure to be shown a pony in such 
perfect condition ; she combines quality 
with an amount of strength seldom seen, 
and in play has the valuable capacity 
for taking up a touch while going at top 
speed. All of these ponies were played 
by Captain Dennis in the Open Cup, 
Dublin, last year. He plays back for 
Co. Kildare, and has been, and is, the 
backbone of the team. 


D 


Captain Dennis is not behindhand with 
his young ponies and has some coming 
along that will be heard of in the future. 
One is a most remarkable pony—Duchess. 
She is an example of how a polo pony 
may be merely an undersized horse 
without pony blood. Captain Dennis 
had her half-brother pulled out with her. 
He is a high-class blood-like weight- 
carrying hunter, his only fault being that 
he would be a bit on the big side to suit 
most people. He and Duchess are both 
by the thorough-bred sire, Duke of 
Portland, and out of good hunter mares 
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of about the same size and quality. 
Duchess is a wonder considering how 
little experience she has had, her chief 
characteristics being handiness and pace. 
A well-known polo player, who has 
bought and played some of the best that 
have ever left Ireland, recently played 
her for a chukkar in a practice game and 
pronounced her to be absolutely the best 
young pony that he ever sat on. 

Amongst the other young ponies were 
two very promising ones—a lovely chest- 
nut mare, compact and short-legged, by 
Hatcham Green, and a very nice grey 
only played in practice games last year, 
and with a great gift of going. Taking 
them altogether they were a _ truly 
remarkable lot of ponies. 

The making of polo ponies, which is 
Captain Dennis’ speciality, is a very 
interesting business. The first lessons 
given to an unbroken prospective polo 
pony will vary little from those given to 
any colt, only there is this difference : if 
the pony has not got a good mouth, and 


if this fault cannot be overcome by 
careful handling and training, he must 
be rejected, whereas, although a great 
drawback for a hunter, it does not 
necessarily render him useless ; so this 
branch of the polo pony’s education 
should be undertaken with the greatest 


care. An exceptionally light mouth 
necessitates. the possession of equally 
light hands, and is therefore anything 
but an advantage, in fact, many people 
would prefer a mouth a trifle on the hard 
side if the pony promised to be in every 
other way desirable. A pony with a 
moderate mouth that has been properly 
trained, if it has a perfect temperament, 
will play all right, but without tempera- 
ment the finer the mouth the more 
hopeless is its case. Also an indifferent 
player will be able to play ponies whose 
mouths err on the side of hardness ; 
whereas, they would find a very light- 
mouthed pony quite unmanageable and 
unplayable. A polo pony is never 
wanted to take hold and go right up 
into his bridle in the way a hunter is. 


If one wants the latter to make an extra 
effort, one takes hold of him and pushes 
him along. On the other hand, a polo 
pony should stop directly he feels the 
bit, and this is a very essential difference 
in the education of the two animals. 
A hunter that will not go up into his 
bridle is a horrid nuisance, as it is 
possible to help a horse when galloping 
through a ploughed field, or deep ground, 
by taking him by the head and holding 
him together. These are difficulties a 
polo pony never has to contend with. 
Also, it is no great matter whether one 
can stop one’s hunter in two lengths or 
ten; but this makes all the difference 
in a game of polo. 

Then a polo pony should be taught to 
answer the pressure of the rein on the 
neck, and not to be dependent on the 
bit for guidance. 

One of the first lessons is to teach 
the pony to canter in a figure of eight, 
to turn and twist in any direction 
indicated, and always to stop in a 
balanced way so as to be ready to 
start off again immediately. One of 
the most difficult lessons to teach ponies 
is that of changing legs when required. 
It is fairly easy to get them to change 
their forelegs, but to get them to change 
the hind legs properly is often a very 
difficult accomplishment to impart. 
Some ponies do this naturally, but these 
are very few and far between. This is a 
branch of their education which must 
not be overdone as if they are always 
changing, it becomes a positive nuisance. 

One point to be remembered in break- 
ing a polo pony is that the pupil must 
have no fear of the right hand, or trouble 
will ensue when it comes to using a 
polo stick. It is better never to hit a 
pony with the whip when riding, and in 
any case never to touch him on the off 
side. As a preliminary to using a polo 
stick, get him used to your swinging 
your arm both without and with a cane, 
or whip, in your hand. Then accustom 
him to your carrying a polo stick. 
Very few ponies mind this, but one must 
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avoid all risk of establishing a fear. 
A good plan—at least on Irish roads 
where there are plenty of loose stones 
which are familiar to the pony—is, as one 
rides along, just to tap these with the 
stick, as this accustoms the pony to the 
click. When quite used to this he can 
be taken into a field and introduced to 
polo balls. It is well to have several 
of these on the ground and not to follow 
up the one hit. Also occasionally to 
refrain from hitting the ball as one passes 
over it, and to make it appear to the pony 
that the balls “just happen” in his 


will not acquire the habit of sheering 
off when another pony comes up to him, 
then, when one feels him cease to shrink 
from the other, one can gradually work 
out into open ground. 

Some ponies begin in a most promising 
manner, delude their owners into the 
belief that they have got a real 
“plum,” and then never get any further, 
from sheer stupidity and lack of the 
necessary intelligence to take in what is 
required of them. Others go on all 
right for a time, then develop some 
evil trick and they have to be discarded 


DUCHESS, BY DUKE OF PORTLAND, A PERFECT YOUNGSTER 


path, and that these are occasionally 
hit without any evil consequences. In 
this way he will not be sickened of 
the job. 

Teaching a pony to ride off must also 
be undertaken with great care, as if 
he gets knocked about in this way 
before he has gained confidence in 
himself, and finds he can take his own 
part in a pushing match, it will be most 
difficult, if not impossible, to restore 
the lost courage. It is advisable to put 
the novice pony next a fence so that he 

D2 


also. On the other hand some apparently 
hopeless cases suddenly turn over a 
new leaf and become shining lights. A 
very good example of this is the pony 
Bunny, who was bought untrained by 
Captain Dennis one September when her 
education began, and although she 
received the most careful handling, she 
was still quite useless the following July. 
Some people might have discarded her 
as hopeless before this; but Captain 
Dennis persevered, as he felt sure that 
if her aversion to the ball, and fear of 
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other ponies could be overcome, she 
would make a top sawyer, as_ besides 
being very fast, she possessed a perfect 
mouth and temperament, a combination 
of qualities not to be lightly cast aside. 
Captain Dennis realised that it would 
be worse than useless to try and force 
her, so did not attempt to practise her 
her with stick and ball when he found 
she dreaded the latter ; but he took her 
about on the roads and got her used to 
the sound of tapping stones with the 
stick. He also rode her in practice 
games without ever hitting the ball, 
which not unnaturally caused a great 
deal of good-natured chaff. 

One fine day Bunny’s owner found 
himself due to play in a match and was 
short of ponies. With many misgivings 
he pulled her out. It happened to be a 


fast hustling game and the pace seemed to 
confuse her, so that she had not time to 
think about being frightened. The faster 
she went the more muddled she became 
and the better she played. This match 


was the beginning of several discoveries 
on her part. First, that the ball did not 
jump up and bite her ; secondly, that 
when riding off she could, after all, take 
her own part in a shoving match ; and 
lastly, that polo was really rather good 
fun when played fast. The result of all 
this was that Bunny—a laughing stock 
in practice games in July—was played in 
the finals of first-class tournaments in 
August, was sold that month for a large 
sum of money, and was re-sold at a good 
profit before leaving Captain Dennis’ 
stable to Sir William Bass, who then had 
one of the best studs of polo ponies in 
England, and she was about the pick. 
Afterwards she was sold to the Americans 
at a very high figure. This pony could 
not be played with a whip, and if an 
ignorant player had persisted in trying 
to do so she would have been absolutely 
useless. 

Many a good pony is ruined by inferior 
training and players. One unfortunately 
not uncommon way in which good ponies 


are spoilt is by being played when the 
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bars of their mouth are cut. Needless to 
say this is done in ignorance and for 
lack of proper supervision, and unless 
the owner possesses that extremely rare 
bird a perfect groom, he should never 
fail personally to examine every pony’s 
mouth before and after playing it, as the 
bars may be badly bruised or cut without 
there being any blood to make the injury 
evident. 

Other ways in which ponies are spoilt 
and given bad habits by inferior players 
are by hitting the animal’s head instead 
of the ball, leaning out of the saddle and 
trying to get to the ball before the pony, 
and chucking the pony in the mouth 
when in the act of striking the ball. The 
inevitable result of these eccentricities 
will be to teach the pony to cut the ball. 
A bad player will also get a pony un- 
balanced and teach him to stop on his 
head instead of on his hocks. A hunter 
that is suffering from splint lameness 
can often be worked sound, if his owner 
cares to put up with the discomfort of 
riding him in this condition, but to play 
a pony that is lame with splints is to 
risk spoiling him. 

The successful ‘‘ maker” of polo 
ponies should possess unlimited powers 
of observation, or he may miss chances 
that come in his way, and discard really 
good ponies that only want a little 
understanding. A good example of this 
was the pony Bugle that was in Captain 
Dennis’ stable at the same time as 
Bunny. Bugle went quite mad in the 
hunting field, also when fresh was useless 
for polo, but Captain Dennis found that 
when not fresh—and it took an awful lot 
of work to produce this state—she was 
both courageous and placid. Of course 
Bugle was not singular in not playing 
when fresh, as most ponies will not play 
in this condition, but in her case it was 
accentuated. After she left Captain 
Dennis’ stable she was sent to London 
to be tried for the Recovery Cup Fund. 
While there she was evidently left idle 
in the stable, with the result that she 
was returned as absolutely useless. Her 
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Owner was so sure a mistake had 
been made that he persuaded Captain 
_ Lloyd to take Bugle out to America on 
loan. In the matches this “ useless ” 
pony proved a principal stand-by and 
was sold to Mr. Prince—that well-known 
collector of “ gems ”’—for a very large 
sum of money. 

A good illustration of the necessity of 
keen observation is exemplified by the 
manner in which Captain Dennis 
acquired the pony Surprise, who was 
introduced to him in a dealer’s yard as 
a green pony. He knew she had been 
tried by one or two people and rejected. 
When he got on her back the reason was 
only too obvious. She had absolutely 
no mouth whatever. Captain Dennis 
was on the point of also turning her down 
as hopeless, but a thirst for knowledge 
led him, when on the ground, to chuck 
her in the mouth to see what happened, 
and to ascertain if she really had no 
feeling in hef mouth. The result was a 
discovery. Surprise threw up her head 
and opened her mouth, revealing the 
fact that she had thrown her tongue over 
the bit. Captain Dennis procured a strip 
of chamois leather with which he tied 
down her tongue, got up on her again, 
and hey presto! it was like a conjuring 
trick. Here was another pony, one with 
a perfect mouth that bent and gave to 
the bit like an old hand. The pony that 
could have been bought green in the 
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month of June for £40, in August of the 
same year was played in the winning 
team of the County Cup, and final of the 
Open Cup in Dublin. This was one of 
the best of the many good ponies that 
Captain Dennis has owned, and was 
sold by him for a large sum of 
money, all this being accomplished by 
a small strip of chamois leather plus 
observation. 

Few people who go to see an Inter- 
national match at all realise the immense 
amount of skill and trouble that it has 
taken to produce the ponies, or how often 
many of them have changed hands before 
they attain their exalted position in the 
pony world. 

First, the farmer-breeder may not have 
the knowledge to recognise the possi- 
bilities of his under-sized colt, and may 
pull him out of shape by heavy work 
when immature. 

Secondly, if the pony escapes this 
fate, he has to be found by the dealer’s 
“spotter” and “ blocker.’ This indi- 


vidual is a bit of a judge in his way, 
and brings the pony to the notice of his 
patron the dealer, who in his turn 


introduces him to the ‘“‘ maker.’ Then, 
should he turn out all right, he will 
possibly, if not probably, pass through 
the hands of what one might term “ the 
middleman,”’ before he finally reaches 
the stable of the millionaire, or makes 
his début in an International game. 


See 
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BLIND FISH FISHING IN CUBA 


BY BRYN BRISTOL 


“You may talk about tunas, tarpon, 
arapaima, but for sport, Jerusalem ! 


there’s nothing in it with the furgas of 
the Sierra del Maestra and Cabre 
Caverns.” The speaker was a somewhat 
emaciated and _ prolonged - looking 
American tourist—the scene, the 
verandah of Dan Lester’s hotel, Obispo 
Street, Havana. It was the slack hour 
after the mid-day feed, and the thorough- 
fare beneath, save for the steady 
humming of the mosquitoes and beetles, 
and the drowsy voices of the Ladinos, 
was comparatively quiet. I had come 
to the town on behalf of the engineering 
firm I represented in New Orleans, and 
having accomplished my mission was 
now looking forward to a fortnight’s 
holiday, before returning northwards. 
We—the other guests in the hotel and I 
—had been relating fishing exploits in 
Brazil, Florida, and California, and as a 
climax to our remarks came the obser- 
vation of the lean American, who had 
hitherto maintained silence. 

“ What are furgas ?”’ I asked. 

“ Furgas!” the American answered, 
“do you mean to say you are here in 


Cuba and have never heard of furgas? 
Why furgas, forests, and flamingos are 
the three things that bring people to 
this island. But as you are a European 
I will explain—furgas is the local name 
for a fish of the genus Lucifuga that 
inhabits the limestone caverns in practi- 
cally all the sierras of Cuba, though more 
especially those of the South East. 
They vary in size from a few ounces to 
seven or eight pounds, and despite the 
fact that they are blind are infernally 
hard to catch.” 

‘“‘T don’t think I should like to try,” 
I said, “there is something very 
repulsive in the idea of catching anything 
blind.” 

“So everyone says at first,” the 
American observed, “ but they sing to a 
different tune afterwards. To compensate 
them for their blindness the furgas have 
all their other senses acutely developed, 
are perfectly well formed, and taste like 
trout. They are not the only inhabitants 
of the subterranean lakes—there is a 
species of fish there which never exceeds 
five inches in length, and is similar to the 
fish one sees in the mammoth caves, 
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Kentucky ; a species of unclassified, huge 
eels; and a curious creature that will 
make you jump when you first see it.” 

“But how can one get to these 
caves?’’ I asked, my interest raised. 

“ Well,” the American drawled. ‘ I’m 
going there myself in a day or two, and 
if you like to form one of the party, I 
shall be very pleased to have you with 
me.” 

I thought for a moment, and then 
said I would, and that is how my 
introduction to one of the most novel 
sports in the world was _ brought 
about. Two days later saw me fully 
equipped and ready to start. The party 
consisted of the American, who was 
called Fred Jarvis and hailed from 
Philadelphia, two Creole friends of his, 
known as Delmas and _  Helverda 


respectively, and a young Ladinos of 
about twenty years of age, who acted 
as general factotum. As it was the 
dry season our personal baggage was 
very small, and was limited to a sleeping 


suit, one change of underlinen, which 
in a climate like the Cuban is indis- 
pensable, and a heavy blanket, for the 
temperature on the high-lying country 
after sunset is very low. 

With the exception of myself, the rest 
of the company had white canvas 
suits; I had on the ordinary American 
costume I wore in the sheds, viz., 
blue overalls, a cotton shirt and cloth 
jacket, with woollen undervests and 
pants, and linen bandages in lieu of 
socks—a trick which I had learned on a 
ranchin Oregon. They are infinitely more 
hygienic than socks. For headgear, we 
all wore Cuban sombreros. As_ the 
country was in a disturbed state just 
then—it was in the spring of 1894—and 
there were possibilities of getting within 
shooting distance of big game, three 
of the party brought Winchester 
repeaters, whilst all, including myself, 
had revolvers. 

We travelled by train to Santiago, 
where Jarvis and the Creoles laid in a 
stock of provisions and hired a light 
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wagon. I wanted to pay my share 
towards the expenses, but they wouldn’t 
hear of it. The route from Santiago to 
our destination—the great caves of the 
Sierra de Maestra mountains—is one 
of the wildest and most romantic 
imaginable. For some miles out of 
Santiago the road is tolerably smooth 
and level, it then swerves abruptly west- 
ward, begins to rise, and gradually 
becomes a mere track—I am speaking 
of what it was twenty years ago. No 
rain having fallen for many weeks the 
earth was cracked and seamed with 
drought ; the red dust lay inches deep, 
and the hot, stifling air was pungent 
with the smell of scorched resin and 
decayed vegetation. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we were not doomed to remain 
out in the open, for we had left Santiago 
shortly after sunrise, and just as the 
shadows of the few interspersed pine- 
trees were beginning slowly to swing 
round till they crossed our road to bar 
the open desert land with gigantic 
parallels of black and yellow, we plunged 
into the confines of a vast virgin forest. 
To say it was dense barely expresses 
the tremendously thick growth of the 
trees that encompassed us on all sides, 
gigantically tall palms, leviathan pines, 
sweet-scented cedars, aggressive-looking 
hickories, beautifully-veined mahoganies, 
elms, assafras, catalpas, and many 
others whose names I did not know. 
Though the track was tolerably wide 
the branches met overhead, and their 
interlacing foliage rendered it so dark 
that we speedily had to light up. At 
about eight o’clock we halted, unhar- 
nessed the mules and prepared a camp 
for the night. The Ladinos was a first- 
rate cook, and as soon as the fire, which 
we all had a hand in making, had burnt 
up, prepared a savoury supper of stewed 
chicken, quail, rice, mango, and sweet 
potatoes, with the best pineapples and 
tamarinds I have seen anywhere for 
dessert—just at that date you could 
buy three pineapples for a dime in 
Santiago—washed down by the most 
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excellent native coffee ; after which every- 
one smoked Havana cigars. Spending the 
night in the depths cf a tropical forest, 
even under a blanket in a wagon, is not 
the most restful or enjoyable of 
experiences. To begin with, there are 
the insects. Mosquitoes, chigoes, and the 
most abominable ants called vivajaguas, 
whose bites made us all shout with pain. 
These swarmed over us unintermittently 
and made sleep absolutely out of the 
question. 

We all took our share in looking after 
the fire, and when it came to my turn 
I had a little adventure, which, however 
trivial it may sound was in reality 
decidedly unnerving. I was searching 
around for fuel, and spying a branch, 
which one of our party had evidently 
lopped off a cedar tree, I bent down, and 
was preparing to break it in two, when, 
feeling something move under my hand, 
I sprang back. The fire just then 
happening to burst out into a vigorous 
It was 


flare I saw the object plainly. 
a huge black spider, almost the size 
of a tarantula, and infinitely more 


repulsive. Had I touched it I should 
undoubtedly have been very badly 
bitten, for these spiders are terribly 
ferocious. The Creoles told me after- 
wards that bites from these insects, in 
addition to being most excrutiatingly 
painful, often set up blood-poisoning, 
which in some cases leads to loss of 
limbs ; occasionally, even life itself. 

I am ashamed to say, the sight of the 
hideous thing scared me to such an 
extent that I dropped the end of the 
branch as if I had been shot and beat a 
hasty retreat to the wagon. But hasty 
as my flight was, it was not hasty enough 
to prevent me noticing that the whole 
ground literally swarmed with insect 
horrors, and I got back under my 
blanket with all my skin itching. After 
that I lay and listened to the extra- 
ordinary noises all around us—the dis- 
cordant crying of peacocks, the chatter- 
ing of monkeys, the scampering of rats, 
the groaning of iguanas, and _ the 
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unearthly shrieking of toads and night 
birds. More than once one could have 
sworn murder was taking place, and 
some poor frenzied soul was being borne 
to Hades by a crowd of harrowing 
elementals. At about two in_ the 
morning one of the mules began to plunge 
and snort, and the Ladinos made my 
heart almost jump into my mouth by 
shouting out at the top of his voice, 
“Quick, quick, gentlemen, a cayman, 
a cayman!” We all scrambled to our 
feet, lanterns were lit, and springing 
on to the ground we tore to the trees to 
which the mules were tethered. 

There, close beside one of the poor 
beasts, with its jaws open, preparing for 
a rush, was an enormous alligator. On 
seeing us it veered slightly round and 
seemed in doubt as to what to do. We 
all opened fire on it simultaneously, the 
Creoles with rifles, and Jarvis and I with 
revolvers, and it speaks much for the 
vitality of the brute that, although hit 
in several places, it swung about 
and began to race away through the 
brushwood. Then ensued the most 
exciting chase. We all rushed after it, 
and in my eagerness to kill it I forgot 
all about spiders, scorpions, snakes, and 
the thousand and one other nightmareish 
vermin I undoubtedly rubbed up against 
at every step. As we tore, knocking our 
heads against branches and our shins 
against trunks, we at last came up to 
the reptile, momentarily barred in its 
progress by the half-devoured carcase 
of a cow. In an instant we surrounded 
it, and before it had made up its sluggish 
mind which of us to charge, we again 
emptied our weapons into its leatherish- 
looking carcase. Though mortally 
wounded this time it had yet sufficient 
strength left in it to give a fierce demon- 
stration with its tail, the end of which 
just reaching my ankles, precipitated me 
head-over-heels into a clump of poison 
sumac shrubs, from which I _ was 
ultimately rescued by Jarvis, with no 
worse damages than sundry bruises and 
a bleeding mouth. 
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This terminated our adventures for 
the night, and the following day at 
sunset saw us safely bivouacing at the 
entrance of the cavern in which we 
intended fishing. The spot was singu- 
larly wild and impressive. We were in a 
small open arena carpetted with pebbles 
of flint and limestone, with the vast, 
black forest through which we had just 
traversed at our backs, whilst in front, 
and on either side of us, were enormous 
frowning cliffs, clothed from base to 
summit in thick masses of perennial 
verdure. 

We ate our supper in silence, and 
soothed by the warmth of a huge camp 
fire, for the rocky soil was a perfect 
guarantee of safety, soon fell asleep. 
At an early hour in the morning we were 
astir, and after breakfasting made 
preparations for the day’s fishing. 

Acting under the supervision of the 
Creoles, the Ladinos set to work to pro- 
cure bait. We used three kinds, viz., 


a well-kneaded together compound of 


dough, cotton wool and aniseed, boiled 
maize mixed with sarsaparilla and tama- 
rind juice, and bound cn to the hook with 
cotton, and a small, red worm, very like 
the worm found in a manure heap in 
England, which we dug up in quantities 
under the vegetation close beneath the 
base of the cliff. For lights we had 
electric torches and several native 
lanterns, 7.e., calabashes pierced with 
holes, each containing a number of 
phosphorescent flies. The light from one 
of these lanterns is equal to that emitted 
by about two ordinary wax candles, 
and has the advantage, of course, of 
being much more durable. Our tackle 
consisted of undressed flax about forty 
yards long, with big, non-check wooden 
winches, hooks mounted on single gut, 
double gut, and gimp, and varying in 
size from the smallest roach and perch 
hooks to medium size sea or jack hooks. 

Entering the cave in a body, we 
found ourselves in a spacious chamber, 
about eighty feet high and a hundred 
and fifty-four or so wide. The walls 
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were composed of limestone, and covered 
with very beautiful stalactites. Selecting 
one of the numerous passages that 
confronted us in every direction, we 
proceeded along it in Indian file, and 
sometimes walking, sometimes crawling, 
at length emerged into a_ second 
chamber, in the centre of which was a 
huge, gaping abyss which the Creoles 
informed us was called the Bottomless 
Pit. We all threw big fragments of 
rock into it, but although we held our 
breath and listened eagerly, we could 
hear no sounds of our missiles striking 
anything. 

Pursuing our way very cautiously 
round the sides of this forbidding chasm, 
we caine to a narrow tunnel, the floor of 
which gently shelved down, till we arrived 
at a hole about five feet from the ground. 
Through this opening we wriggled, and 
dropping some six or seven feet, found 
ourselves on a level ledge of rock skirting 
a silent piece of water, whose dimensions 
the Creoles explained had never been 
definitely ascertained. This was our 
goal, and without further to do we set 
down our goods and chattels and selected 
spots to fish from. 

Moving some few yards from the 
others, and following their example, I 
placed my lantern well away from the 
edge of the rocks, for although furgas 
cannot see they have their other 
faculties wonderfully developed and are 
extraordinarily sensitive to light and 
sound. I then put together my tackle, 
using a medium size single gut hook 
baited with a worm. Not having any 
idea of the depth of the water I put 
the float, which was a large cork one 
covered with luminous paint, about 
ten feet from the hook. For a weight I 
used a small piece of lead which I 
threaded on. Everything complete, I 
felt my way apprehensively to within 
a few inches of the edge of the ledge, 
and cast my line into the Stygian dark- 
ness facing me. 

There was a splash, magnified into a 
loud reverberating thud by the peculiar 
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acoustic properties of the cavern, and a 
second later a spot of luminous light 
revealed the whereabouts of the float. 

Then began about the most exciting 
experience of my lifetime. I was fishing 
for a species of fish utterly unknown to 
me, in water that I couldn’t even see, 
and in surroundings that were almost 
wholly hidden from me. Added to which 
the silence was of the most sepulchral 
order, and the atmosphere like unto 
no other atmosphere I had ever breathed. 
At the end of half an hour someone 
shouted, there was a wild stampede, 
and Jarvis whirled something through 
the air which fell with a loud, resonating 
smack on the ledge. I asked him what 
it was, and he said a furga, but only a 
small one, a quarter of a pound at the 
most. After this there was silence 


again, then another commotion, and one 
of the Creoles had a catch—another 
furga about the same size as the last. 
After this one or other of the two kept 


landing furgas at intervals of about 
five or six minutes. But nothing came 
to me. The phosphorescent speck 
remained in front of me with irritating 
persistency. I hauled in, put on a 
gimp hook, baited with a big wedge of 
the dough mixture, moved the float 
six feet further from the hook, and once 
again threw in. Another eye-straining 
suspense, hoping, praying that a fish 
would bite, and nothing happening. 

“You don’t seem to have much 
luck over there,” Jarvis said, in a 
stage whisper. ‘I’ve got six and the 
other two fellows five apiece. Are you 
sure you’ve not forgotten to put on the 
bait ?”’ 

I didn’t reply, and he was about to 
make some other remark, when, to my 
infinite envy, he gave a half suppressed 
“Ah!” and I heard his line run out. 

“It’s a big one this time,” he cried 
out, jubilantly, “ feels like a five-pounder. 
Bring a net, someone! You, Bristol, as 
you do not seem to be much occupied.” 

“ All right,” I replied, and moving my 
hand to the reel, I was about to wind 
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up, when suddenly—suddenly—the float 
disappeared, and to my irrepressible joy 
I felt the line run out sharp and taut. 

“T’ve got one, too,’”’ I screamed, “‘ a 
big one like yours !”’ 

Round and round my reel spun, until 
the line began to come dangerously near 
an end, and I saw the horrible prospect 
of losing whatever I might have on. 
Just as this possibility became an almost 
certainty, to my unmitigated relief the 
reel suddenly became stationary, the 
tension ceased and I slowly wound it. 
I had recovered a dozen yards or so of 
line, when there was a most violent 
pull, and I was compelled to let go again. 
This time the run was very brief. I 
again wound in, again the fish bolted, 
and this went on for five or six minutes, 
till its strength finally gave out, and I 
wound up without hindrance. 

I was now, of course, all excitement 
to see what kind of a creature I had on. 
One of the Creoles came to my assistance 
with a lantern and net. We both leaned 
forward feverishly—there was a sudden 
commotion on the surface of the water, 
and out of the black depths came an 
enormous white something. 

“What in Heaven’s name is it?” I 
asked, anxiously. 

“T don’t know,” the Creole said, 
holding up the lantern. “It doesn’t 
look like a furga. It isn’t. It’s an eel! 
By Jerusalem! a monster!” 

He stretched out the net as _ he 
spoke, and after several fruitless efforts 
succeeded in getting it well under 
the eel. Another moment and the 
brute was beside us on the rocks. It 
was nothing like as large as it had looked 
in the water, barely turning the scale at 
eight pounds. In shape it was more like 
a conger than a fresh-water eel, and it 
totally lacked cclour, being of the same 
almost transparent whiteness as the 
furgas. It had no eyes. The Creoles 
not knowing the correct name for it 
simply termed it an eel, and said they 
thought it belonged to the genus lamprey. 
They added it was almost entirely 
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confined to this pool, and rarely caught, 
save at the end of the dry season. 

Before resuming fishing I visited the 
catches of the other three. Jarvis’ last 
haul—the one that he had exclaimed so 
excitedly about—was a furga weighing 
five and a half pounds. In appearance 
the furgas are not unlike roach, only 
of a uniform whiteness, with rudimental 
eyes covered with skin, and having 
pelvic fins attached to their pectoral 
girdle. 

The capture of my eel came as a 
fitting interlude for luncheon, after which 
we had a chat and a smoke, and then 
took up our rods again. 

This time the luck came to me. With- 
in the first half-hour I had four furgas, 
which certainly fought quite as hard as 
trout. Then there was a reversion, I 


caught nothing, while the other two 
pulled in fish after fish. This went on 
with alternate runs of success till Jarvis 
declared it was almost time we were 
going, when, simultaneously with his 


words, I had a bite. 

** Hold on for a minute or so,”’ I called 
out, ‘ while I land this one.” 

It offered no play, and assured it 
could only be very small, I threw back 
my rod. With a great swish it whizzed 
through the air, and narrowly missing 
my head, fell on the rocks by the lantern. 
I turned to look at it—and the next 
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moment uttered a yell of terror. It was 
neither a fish nor an eel, but a huge, 
hideous, sprawling, black, giant cock- 
roach-like looking thing. 

“By Jove! if he hasn’t caught one 
of those mammoth efts I warned him 
against,’ Jarvis exclaimed, “‘ and he’s as 
frightened at it as if it were a cobra di 
capello!” 

“Infinitely more so!” I ejaculated, 
“and I do beg and beseech one of you 
fellows to throw the beastly thing back 
into the water.” 

Seeing that I really was alarmed at 
it, one of the Creoles took out his knife, 
and cutting the line a few inches above 
the gimp, picked up the severed end, and 
with a brisk whirl sent the black horror, 
with the hook in its gorge, back whence 
it had come. 

“JT can’t tell you the name of the 
thing,’ he said, “as far as I know 
it hasn’t got one. Though I’ve fished 
here repeatedly, this is only the second 
I’ve seen caught. By a blessed dis- 
pensation of Providence the ugly brutes 
are rare! You don’t mind how soon 
we go now, do you ?”’ 

I did not, and when, on the morrow, 
my three companions announced their 
intention of again visiting the pool, I 
stayed behind. Thus ended my one and 
only experience with the cave fish of 
Cuba. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ATHLETE 


BY B. S. TOWNROE 


TuHIs is a story of the University of 
Camford. It occurred ten years ago, and 
has never been published to the world 
before, for the simple reasons that 
truth is stranger than fiction, and we 
who knew the truth feared that those 
who have the conventional view of 
Varsity life at Camford would probably 
never believe it. But Camford, as a 
matter of fact, is extremely unconven- 
tional, and those who are at all sceptical 
as to the truth of this story have only to 
look up the sporting records of the 
Camford University Athletic Club to 
discover complete corroboration. 


J. Lipscomb first became known to 
the athletic world through Jones, Captain 
of the “ Rugger”’ team at St. Jude’s 
College. For it was Jones, that hefty, 
unimaginative fellow, who paused 
outside the room at the top of the 
Buttery Staircase one October evening, 
and compared the name freshly painted 
over the door with the name on the list 
which he held in his hand. The names 
agreed. The list in his hand read 
“J. Lipscomb. Private Tuition.” The 
name over the door read “‘ Lipscomb, J.” 
He knocked, entered, and spoke jerkily 
into the dimly-lighted room. 

“Oh—good evening. Is Lipscomb 
here ? ” 


““Yes—I’m he,” said a metallic voice 
which came from a queer loose-limbed 
figure curled up on a sofa. ‘‘ Won’t you 
sit down?” 

“No, thanks,” replied Jones. ‘I’m 
only staying half a sec. I’m Jones, 
O. C. Rugger, and I’m just calling on all 
the freshers to ask if they play. Do you 
play Rugger?” 

“What ?” asked the pasty-faced man 
on the sofa. 

“ Play Rugger ? ’’ answered Jones. 

“What is Rugger ? ’’ was the stagger- 
ing response. 

Really Jones had met some odd fish 
on his rounds, but rarely such innocence 
even among the first year men who 
had never been to a public school. 
Accordingly his reply sounded somewhat 
bewildered. 

“ Rugger ? Why, it’s a kind of foot- 
ball, like Socker, only you can handle 
the ball.”’ 

“Thank you,” 
“T’m glad to know that. I’m sorry, 
but I don’t play any games.”’ 

Good-night,”” said Jones, who did 
not intend to waste any more time with 
a man who did not play games. The 
species was as unknown to him as an 
armadillo is to a ’bus driver, and that 
evening he remarked to his friend who 
was in “ diggings ’’ with him :— 


answered Lipscomb. 
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“Well, the freshers are a lot of 
rotters this year, and the biggest rotter 
of the lot is a fellow called Lipscomb on 
the Buttery Staircase !”’ 

After that, poor Lipscomb was re- 
garded by all with suspicion. There 
was an indefinable burr in his speech, 
and an awkwardness in his manner, 
unusual even in the greenest of green 
freshmen. 

The budding epigrammist of the 
college said “‘ He’s a lobster just out of 
the water—not even boiled.’’ Then his 
admirers laughed, for it sounded clever. 

Lipscomb, however, went on his way 
steadily, The scout could not make him 
out at all. He slept late in the morning, 
and did not take easily to cold baths— 
the scout’s criterion of a good sportsman. 
He read for Pass Mods, and never missed 
a lecture. 

After a vain attempt to learn to 
pull an oar in a tub he left the river at 
the conclusion of the first week. In the 
evening he did not smoke or drink, but 


read and talked, and was obviously glad 


to welcome any caller. There were no 
signs of poverty in his room, beyond a 
curious absence of pictures and books. 
There were several photographs of 
actresses, but these were all of the 
music-hall variety, and had affectionate 
signatures. Yet Lipscomb in his talk 
showed no aping of the “ gay dog.’’ He 
never referred to a photograph as 
“Flossie ’’ or “‘ an old flame ”’ as do the 
cherubic pups just fresh from a 
crammer’s. Rather his talk was that of 
a man of the world who had seen men 
and cities. He knew Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris, and London well, but here was the 
curious point—he did not know any 
hotels there or any of the sights of the 
various cities. He was, in short, one of 
the mysteries of the first year. It was 
impossible not to like him, for his was a 
companionable spirit, and his stories 
were always pointed and always well 
told. He was generous in his own 
way, and was quite game to join in any 
little frolic when asked. But all the 
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time, despite his gaiety and com- 
radeship, there was an indefinable some- 
thing —a maturity which made those 
around feel that they were only 
lads and that he was a man. Besides 
this, there was apparently a total 
ignorance of all the points of good form, 
and all the nuances of slang which are 
a kind of second nature to most boys. 
What “ put the lid on ”’ was his complete 
muggishness at all games. 

Accordingly, it was a surprise to the 
Sports Committee to find that Lipscomb 
had put his name down for the High 
Jump and the Long Jump at the College 
Sports. 

“Poor chap,” said the secretary. “I 
suppose he felt he must do something ! ” 

““He’s down for the Hurdles, too,” 
cried Jones, who was examining the 
entry lists. 

“Oh, give him a good handicap. He’s 
no use,’ answered one of the committee. 

Another, called Davies, objected. 
“I’m not so sure. He’s been up to the 
Tiffley ground, at any rate, training.”’ 
But his objection was waived aside, for 
it was agreed that months of training 
would not turn Lipscomb into an athlete. 
Besides, Davies had won his Half Blue 
for the Hurdles, and there was a feeling 
that his objection to liberal handicapping 
in the hurdles might be prejudiced. 

When the day of the sports arrived, 
Lipscomb, arrayed in spotless new run- 
ning shorts, found himself with an eight 
yards start. Davies, of course, was the 
favourite, and at the pistol shot, was off 
like an arrow froma bow. Yet Lipscomb 
easily kept his distance ahead of all but 
Davies, clearing each hurdle with an easy 
flight, and bounding rather than running 
over the ground between. 

“That fellow’s all springs,’ remarked 
little Bull, the Press representative. 
“Never seen such a style, but he’s 
got a move on all right!” 

Davies only just succeeded in catching 
Lipscomb up at the last hurdle, and the 
official timekeeper jotted down the queer 
new athlete’s initials in his pocket-book. 
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Bull said to him later, “You mark 
my words. We shall hear more of 
Lipscomb !” 

The next surprise of the sports was the 
high jump. The thing was ludicrous, 
for Lipscomb sailed over the bar with 
no apparent effort, but after jumping 
one half-inch better than anyone else, 
he refused to attempt any more. At the 
Long Jump he was less successful, for 
instead of a first prize he only captured 
a third. He also succeeded in amusing 
his fellow undergraduates by doing a 
neat somersault, just saving himself from 
a nasty fall, which might have resulted 
from a slip on alighting. 

One of the committee—an old Don 
with years of experience in athletic 
matters—discussed Lipscomb’s success 
with another of the committee, who had 
remarked on the ease with which he had 
won a first, a second, and a third prize. 

“Worth watching,” said he, between 
the pufis of his pipe; “a likely lad— 
worth training, too; keep our eye on 
him!” 

So it came about that Lipscomb was 
asked to attend the Tiffley ground 
regularly, and was given the _ best 
coaching and training which can be 
obtained in the University. Under 
expert tuition he came on quickly, 
especially at the high jump, and the 
following term the queer fresher was in 
the running for his Half Blue. 

“Bless his ’ops,’’ chattered one gar- 
rulous old scout. ‘He'll ‘op over 
everything.” Sure enough he did, for 
his muscles worked like a_ well-oiled 
machine. 

Still he remained a mystery. He 
never spoke of his people or his home. 
He had few letters. The little ways 
which make the whole difference between 
good form and bad form he assimilated 
easily, but no one succeeded in finding 
out where he came from, or why he was 
at Camford. The rest of his career there 
is easily told. It was a series of athletic 
distinctions, until the day he won the 
High Jump against Oxbridge. 
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In the evening all of us, including the 
writer of this story, attended, in accord- 
ance with custom, an Inter-’Varsity 
dinner. After that we all adjourned to 
the Empire, and that is how I learnt the 
explanation of Lipscomb’s career. I 
happened to be next to him. He sat 
there, rather quietly, with a humorous 
compression of both his lips, while the 
others indulged in all the noisiness which 
is allowed on Boat Race night and also 
after the ’Varsity Sports. 

The time of the performance was 
nearing the ballet, but first we had to sit 
through an acrobatic show—the Taggs 
or Staggs, or some name of that kind. 
As the troupe appeared I noticed 
Lipscomb lean forward with keen interest 
and then spend a sixpence on some opera 
glasses. The acrobats were original in 
their ideas and neat in their accomplish- 
ments, but after the banquet no one of 
our party showed much interest except 
Lipscomb. A few minutes later he left 
his seat, and was away for three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Towards the close of the show, I said 
to him, ‘‘ Come round to my club and 
have a drink before turning in.” 

“Very glad to come, thanks,” he 
replied. 

When we reached the club and had 
settled to our pipes I found him strangely 
unconversational. After a few desultory 
attempts to make talk, we both relapsed 
into silence, for I felt that he had some- 
thing to say, and that it would be useless 
to attempt to force his confidence. After 
a few minutes quiet puffing, he turned 
to me and asked— 


“Do you know where I went off to 
after that acrobatic show to-night ? ”’ 


“No,” I answered. ‘‘ No idea.’ 

“ Would you like to hear ? ” 

“Very much,” was my reply. 

“Behind the scenes—to see my old 
pals of the acrobatic troupe.” He spoke 
nervously. 

“ Really ?”’ The word had that tone 
of reserve which implies intense curiosity. 

“Yes,” he said, starting off with a 
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tush, which showed how weary he was 
of keeping silent for so long. “I was 
jumping in that troupe this time two 
years ago.” 

“What made you come to Camford 
then ?’”’ I found it impossible to resist 
asking the question. 

“Tl tell you. My mother—well, she 
was what you call of good family, and 
my father—he was connected with the 
stage. It was a love match, and a very 
happy one, except that my mother’s 
people cut her off entirely. Times were 
hard and neither was very strong, and 
the result was—well, I was soon left an 
orphan in the charge of a kind of uncle— 
my father’s half-brother. I was only a 
kid, about four, and my uncle had a big 
family of his own. He was connected 
with the variety shows—acted as chair- 
man at one of the old music halls. He 
couldn’t afford to keep me, so he 
apprenticed me to some friends of his— 
acrobats. That’s how I got into the 
profession. Funny, wasn’t it ?” 


“ How did you like it ?” I asked. 

“Oh, they were very kind to me. It 
was exciting, and, though I got very 
tired sometimes, I enjoyed going round 
from town to town. I never thought of 


any other existence. One day I got a 
letter through my uncle from a lawyer 
asking me to go and see him.”’ 

“Yes. What happened then?” I 
was keenly interested by now. 

“He told me that my grandfather on 
my mother’s side had recently died, and 
had left me a fairish sum of money on 
condition that I chucked up acrobatic 
tricks, went to Camford, and settled 
down to what he called a gentleman’s 
life. Naturally, I took on the offer. It 
was a fearful grind, working up my 
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books for Responsions, but I had a good 
coach and so I came up at Michaelmas.”’ 

He leant forward and re-lit his pipe. 

“‘ What an interesting story !’”’ I broke 
in. ‘‘ But didn’t you find Camford very 
strange ? ”’ 

“Yes, very strange.” He settled 
down to his story once again. “I felt 
like a fish out of the water. Never was 
sure whether I was not leaving my knife 
and fork apart when they ought to be 
together on my plate! Never was sure 
of the meaning of boys’ words. Never 
knew when I should put my foot into it 
badly over games.” 

“ But you did first class at the College 
Sports,”’ I remarked. 

““Yes,”’ he confessed. ‘‘ I didn’t mean 
to do so well, but of course all my life 
I’d been jumping. It was my job to 
jump, so, naturally, I beat all the fellows 
to whom sports were a mere recreation. 
I never felt I was quite playing fair— 
I was like a professional among amateurs. 
However, I’m sorry to have bored you 
with this long yarn, but I felt that I must 
tell somebody.” 

“Not at all,” I cried; ‘I’m extremely 
interested.” 

But he would say no more, and 
suddenly seemed to roll into his shell. 

“ By Jove,” he exclaimed, looking at 


his watch, “‘ it’s past one o’clock. I must 


really turn in. Good-night.” 

I never spoke of his story to anyone, 
and, in fact, I believe that this is the 
first time that it has ever been published. 
There is no reason to keep it secret now, 


‘for Lipscomb died last year from con- 


sumption, no doubt inherited from his 
parents, and he would be the last to wish 
that his prowess as an amateur athlete 
should be exaggerated. 
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NEST AND EGGS OF LAPWING, SHOWING THE PROTECTIVE COLORATION 


THE LAPWING: A BRIEF LIFE-HISTORY 


By A. R. Horwoop, F.L:.s. 
(Leicester Museum) 


Illustrated by Stanley Crook. 


THERE is an inexpressible charm about 
the life-history of the lapwing or plover 
which is felt by every sportsman and 
naturalist, for its haunts are those dear 
to the heart of everyone who has handled 
a gun. The lapwing delights in the 
wildest moorland or marsh, where it is 
secure from the encroachments of bricks 
and mortar, steam, or the motor. And 
it isin such spots that the most successful 
mixed bag can be made to-day. Hence 
the lapwing is associated with a good 
day’s sport and an interesting assort- 
ment of the wildfowl of the district. 
The plaintive cry of the peewit or 
peewipe in spring at the season when 
eggs are about, is indeed Nature’s own 
music. It is no exaggeration to say that 
amongst the whole gamut of British birds 
there is not one that can approach the 


lapwing in the interest attaching to its 
quaint habits and the romance of its 
surroundings. Pictures of dull mornings 
spent on the moor, when the dew glistens 
like so many diamonds or brilliants, and 
the bird world is opening its morning 
pean of song at the approach of the 
crimson-hued signs of dawn in the 
eastern sky, are interwoven with the 
wail of the peewit, the drum of the 
snipe, and the querk, querk of the teal, 
or the torock, torock of the brent. 

In this country the lapwing is a com- 
mon resident, but in Northern Europe it 
comes south in the breeding season. It 
is also migratory within the British Isles 
at certain seasons of the year. Many 
flocks wend their way south at the turn 
of the year, when autumn is over and 
winter is approaching. And to the north 
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it is at most asummer visitor. Its status 
has largely been altered by the drainage 
of large tracts of marsh land and bog, 
especially in East Anglia, and in Ireland 
where much peat-cutting has been done 
of recent years. 

The spread of agriculture to waste 
districts and reclamation of common 
land has also driven the plover from 
pillar to post. For its habitat is bound 
up with solitude and undisturbed con- 
ditions, requirements not met by modern 
methods of farming. Still, for breeding 
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amongst which it can hide, or land 
dotted over with ponds and pools, or 
wide morasses, are especially suited to 
the needs of the plover. But it is also 
at home on broad extensive moorlands 
at greater altitudes, bleak and lonely, 
covered with mat grass, cotton grass, 
rushes, dwarf sallow, heather, and ling ; 
and in both these types of habitat it 
will nest in summer. In the Midlands it 
is widespread over the shires, delighting 
in the grass meadows, fenced with 
‘“‘oxers”’ and “ bullfinches.”” Hummocky 


YOUNG LAPWINGS IN THE DOWN, PROTECTIVELY COLOURED 


purposes it returns to many districts 
largely under the plough, where in the 


‘ 


spring, except from the “ egger,” it is 
free from molestation. The fact that 
600 eggs have been collected in a single 
area in East Anglia for the London 
market shows that it has also suffered 
from the needs of the epicure and the 
gourmet. 

Lowland tracts bordering rivers, 
marshy and uncultivated, are _ its 
favourite quarters. Open moist grass- 
land, especially where covered by anthills, 


ground is its favourite resort, and bare 
open heath suits it equally well. 

In its habits the Lapwing is most 
engaging. Being shy, however, one 
cannot approach it without glasses if one 
wants to study its eccentric manceuvres 
minutely. As soon as it is alarmed it 
takes to the wing and makes incessant 
journeyings in the air to and fro as long 
as anyone is within measurable distance 
of its particular beat. Moreover, when 
there are eggs or young the birds forget 
their shyness and timidity and exercise 
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a wonderful and elaborate series of 
evolutions in the air in order to divert 
one’s attention from the objects of their 
care. Edmund Selous in his “ Bird 
Watching,” has described these antics, 
and the extraordinary display during 
the nuptial flight. 

When there are eggs the male bird has 
a habit of swooping backwards and for- 
wards close to his mate, for whom he 
exhibits great solicitude and affection at 
this season. He thus unwittingly often 
betrays the whereabouts of the nest. 
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over the ridge and furrow, swamp or 
moor, endeavouring to lure one from 
the vicinity of the nest. 

Both birds exhibit a marked devotion 
to their young. If a dog approach 
they will swoop down and endeavour to 
frighten it by their repeated attacks upon 
it at close quarters. A pair have been 
known to drive off a kestrel and a magpie 
in a similar manner, and several will 
collect and mob marauding crows or 
hawks in the same way that small birds 
will attack a cuckoo. A female bird will 


YOUNG LAPWINGS JUST HATCHED 


All the while he keeps up an incessant 
peewit, peewit, or peeweet, peeweet, 
which at once informs the other birds in 
the district that an intruder is about. 
It tells the farmer also that someone is 
trespassing on his land, if one is a stranger 


to the district. The female, however, 
sits close and is cautious in the extreme. 
When she sees or hears anyone approach- 
ing her nest or young she quietly and 
invisibly slips off the nest, runs for some 
way crouching close to the ground, 
and gets up at a distance from the nest 
to follow her consort in his mad flight 


even drive off a sheep if her eggs are in 
danger. More especially when the young 
are hatched do the parent birds become 
courageous and throw off their wonted 
shyness and caution. 

Referring to this, Seebohm, whose 
accuracy of observation is always marked 
by an intimacy with the habits of birds 
in the field, says, ‘“‘At these times the 
birds are easily approached, often coming 
within a few feet. When the young are 
hatched they soon follow their parents 
in search of food. If menaced by danger 
the old birds quit their offspring at once, 
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flying into the air, or reel and tumble 
along the ground as if wounded, while 
the little downy nestlings scurry off in 
differeat directions and hide themselves 
amongst the herbage.” 

Lapwings stand with the head to the 
wind in rough weather, and in open 
country range themselves in groups, or 
even in rows. Flocks feeding in ploughed 
fields or elsewhere are extremely difficult 
to approach because on the outskirts of 
the company sentinels are posted which 
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the wings it is black. There is a ring of 
white round the neck. Behind the eye 
and on the crown there is a black patch, 
and one on the breast. The crest is 
branched, black, erect when the bird is 
standing, depressed in flight. The tail 
is black below, white above, with chest- 
nut on the rump and scapulars. The 
crest is short in autumn and the face 
assumes a brown tint. More than one 
specimen of a cream colour has been re- 
corded. The female is not so pied as the 


YOUNG LAPWINGS LOSING THEIR DOWN, SHOWING WHITE UNDERPARTS 


quickly give the alarm at the approach of 
danger, the whole flock taking flight and 
wheeling off to a distance simultaneously, 
in the same manner as rooks and other 
gregarious birds. 

‘In foraging for its food it has a habit 
of running swiftly close to the ground 
in a semi-crouching attitude. 

The plumage of the lapwing is of a 
' glossy green, iridescent on the back, 
with white exposed underparts. Beneath 


male and her crest is not so long as the 
male’s. 

The call note, pee-ee, is plaintive. 
Pee-weet or weet-aweet is another vari- 
ation modified by the male, which 
has a softer manner of calling. The birds 
are most clamorous at night, and in a 
marsh or on a moor their cries can be 
heard from dusk till early morning. 

The flight of the lapwing is the most 
erratic of any bird, as it wheels with 
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regular strokes with its broad-tipped 
wings—hence the name lapwing—and it 
performs an indescribable series of fancy 
flights, which are especially peculiar in 
the nuptial season. The flaps are made in 
a regular sedate manner, the bird now 
soaring upward, now wheeling in wide 
circles round and round, now darting 
rapidly down, then on a sudden it will 
again rise up almost vertically and roam 
away again in rolling zigzag or tumbling 
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an uncommon number, four being the 
usual complement. Here also I found 
that it had adopted the habits of the 
ringed plover, and when disturbed upon 
the nest resorted to the latter’s tactics, 
which consist of getting off the nest 
quietly unseen, running to a distance, 
and remaining concealed by aid of its 
protective plumage amongst the parti- 
coloured or pied shingle. 

Usually the nest is not well made and 


TWO YOUNG LAPWINGS SOON AFTER HATCHING BEGINNING TO LOSE THEIR DOWN. 
NOTE HOW ALMOST INVISIBLE THE ONE LYING DOWN IS, COMPARED WITH THE STANDING BIRD. 


fashion. The whole performance must, 
however, be seen to be fully appreciated. 

For nest the lapwing makes a mere 
shallow depression in the ground on 
ploughland, a marsh, meadow, moor, or 
sea coast. It does not often nest in the 
last habitat, but in North Wales I was 
fortunate enough to find a nest close to 
the shingle, which contained five eggs— 


may have no lining at all; but in other 
cases there may be leaves and _ fine 
rootlets. The eggs are usually four. If 
they are taken, four more will be laid ; 
if these in turn are taken, there will be 
three, then two. They are of an olive 
brown or green colour blotched or 
mottled with black and blackish brown 
especially at the larger end. They are 
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pyriform in shape, the narrow extremities 
being turned towards the centre in the 
nest, arranged in a cruciform manner, 
to take up least space. They weigh 405} 
to 412 grains. The bird sits 19 days on 
the nest. The eggs are 1.8 to 1.95 inches 
long by 1.2 to 1.3 inches broad. When 
they are blown the green colour fades. 
In some specimens the smaller end is 
much tapered. 

The young have no white on the face, 
no black circles or crests, and when first 
hatched are downy and speckled. As 
the excellent and unique series of photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Stanley Crook shows, 
they much resemble young partridges or 
cheepers when first fledged. They can 
run as soon as they are hatched, but do 
not leave the nest for some days. Later 
the head shows a more pied appearance 
and the underparts are pure white. It 
is, however, no easy task to find a young 
lapwing in a field with much cover, for 
they crouch down, and the back closely 
resembles the dried grass—a protective 
device possessed by many birds in 
the down or immature, which is re- 
linquished as soon as they can fend for 
themselves. 

The protective coloration also of the 
eggs is well displayed in the first photo- 
graph where the olive and black are 
easily matched in the surrounding 
herbage. 

The food of the lapwing consists chiefly 
of worms. These it finds in large numbers 
in the wet places it frequents. It 
was said to stamp on the ground to 
bring out the worms; but this is pro- 
bably an erroneous impression. These 
birds have a habit, however, of standing 
in one spot much like a heron in its pool 
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waiting for its prey, and you may see 
the vigilant plover suddenly make a 
dart as it hears the rustling sound of a 
worm in the mulchy ground they fre- 
quent. Plovers also eat insects, larve, 
shells, crustaceans, slugs, swallowing 
pebbles and grass at times, and grubs in 
summer ; and in winter when they fre- 
quent the coast they live to some extent 
on marine animals. They feed especially 
at night with other marsh birds. They 
congregate occasionally with rooks, gulls, 
and other gregarious birds. 


The lapwing is known by a number of 
local names, viz: green plover, peewit, 
plover, peeweet, teuchet, wanochie weet, 
wallack, wallop (strike-hard) in Scotland, 
also bastard plover, tewfit, common 
lapwing, crested lapwing, French pigeon, 
green lapwing, teachet, teewit, tufit, 


piwipe, lapwing sandpiper, reeseweep. 


The young are easily tamed, being fed 
on ant’s eggs, and later on bread or bran 
and milk. Sometimes they have been 
reared from eggs under pigeons. They 
can be kept as pets in the garden, but 
must have the wings clipped. They are 
very useful birds, destroying great 
numbers of worms, &c. If kept during 
the winter they should be brought into 
the house and fed on meat and bread. 


They have been caught in a natural 
snare or springe of sheep’s wool. For- 
merly snares were laid for them in great 
numbers. They were taken in nets 
baited with worms, or in horse - hair 
nooses, set in runs in the fields they 
frequent, or in the nest—a practice to 
be prohibited. 

Of plovers’ eggs as a delicacy it is 
unnecessary to speak. 
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THROUGH THE GREEN 


BY WILFRED DUKE MELLERSH 


To keep the eye on the ball is the first 
universally accepted principle in the 


science of golf. At no stage of the 
golfer’s career can this elementary axiom 
be violated without incurring instant 
and condign punishment. Its appli- 
cation may, however, be limited to the 
occasion when the ball at rest sits up 
insidiously smiling, inviting a stroke to 
propel it on its journey towards the 
desired haven of the undulating green, 
where the red flag can be seen fluttering 
in the distance. When once it has risen 
from its couch of turf to pursue a fleet, 
though maybe tortuous, passage through 
the free air, the player may, if a trusty 
caddie’s eagle eyes are following its 
flight, without dire results let his 
observation range the course and its 
surroundings. Thereby the golfer will 
be well rewarded, be his bent or his 


tastes inclined to sport or natural 
science or even archeology. Apart from 
the memories and serious enjoyment of 
a tough match, carried and keenly fought 
to a finish on the last green, the golfer 
may collect a store of interest and 
incidents extraneous altogether from the 
game to engage his thoughts while he 
muses over the evening pipe. 

Some such random memories may 
take us back to a course on the Sussex 
Downs—“‘ our blunt; bow-headed, whale- 
backed Downs,” as Kipling terms them, 
—where a spur juts out from the main 
range and drops down to the margin of a 
river hurrying to the sea. This spring 
morning it is good to be alive. The 
clouds chase in a procession at orderly 
intervals athwart the sky, casting dark 
shadows on the sunlit slopes of the green 
hillside and on the brown plough lands 
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in the valleys below, and then disappear 
over the purple heather crowning the 
crest on the horizon. The turf we are 
treading is soft and springy like a thick 
pile carpet, and, though it is a gradual, 
and in places even a stiff, climb to 
the high holes, yet there is no sense of 
fatigue. Thick, rooted down six inches 
in depth, the crisp turf rests on the 
chalk, and it has been sheep-fed for 
centuries. Even now in the distance 
we can see a flock of ewes and lambs 
browsing on the hillside, the shepherd 
with his crook lying on his back and bask- 
ing in the sun rays; extended at his 
feet, with nose on paws, lies his dog 
alert at a signal from her master to round 
up and conduct in noisy fashion the flock 
from the fair-way. The shepherd’s crook 
has been handed down from father to 
son through a long sequence of years, 
and the pedigree of his dog goes back 
to the companion of her master’s grand- 
sire in the guardianship of the flock. 
What wonder then for this innate 
hereditary sympathy between them and 
that the dog is so keenly alive to wishes 
that he is on his way to fulfil them 
almost before the orders have been 
signalled ? 


The shepherd and that pair 
of approaching golfers are fast friends, 
too; a clear course for the players and 
respect by them for the safety of his 
charge are interchangeable courtesiés. 
The South Down sheep dot the land- 


scape far and wide: to break the 
monotony of counting the exact number 
of your partner’s strokes to the last 
hole, bid him guess the number of sheep 
in that flock in the valley below. When 
you get down there, find out from the 
shepherd how many score he is out in 
his calculation. 

When you have climbed the hillside 
again, since no one is pressing you, a 
suggestion to sit a minute or two on the 
slopes does not come amiss. Pull up a 
handful or two of the straw-coloured, 
rough grass, and observe the mass of 
short, tender green shoots. See, too, the 
wiry carpet of sweet-scented wild thyme 
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with its myriads of purple eyes wide open 
to the sun, and the countless number 
of minute shells, brown and yellow and 
slate-coloured, but all ribbed in white ; 
seemingly they are empty, discarded 
homes, but a puff of smoke from your 
pipe will soon cause the inmates to put 
out an inquisitive head to ascertain the 
occasion of the offensive odour. These 
South Down sheep are famous both for 
the wool they carry and the meat they 
provide, and by some the succulence 
and sweetness of the small South Down 
mutton is attributed to the thyme and 
the snails in the herbage they crop. 
However, a number of holes have to 
be played ere we reach the Club-house, 
so we will not anticipate luncheon 
awaiting us there. We may find heaps 
of trouble yet in store for us through 
the green! Do we not recall that 
brilliant morning one Whitsuntide, 
when at one hole a large stretch of 
daisies had so bared their white buds 
to the sunshine that the sight became 
paralysed, and two immaculate balls, 
fresh from the maker’s swathing folds, 
were left behind on this snow-drift of 
flowers! Doubtless, when the daisies 
had closed their eyelids and the players 
of the evening round had pocketed the 
treasure trove, they wondered how two 
new balls could have been overlooked 
sitting right up in the fairway. 

But it is not always sunshine and 
flowers on these Downs even in spring- 
time. A sunny morning is known to 
have given place to a very different 
picture, when a black and ominous 
cloud heaved up over the hills from 
the north-west and, the wind beginning 
to wail, the rooks with riotous cawing 
came tumbling in from all points of the 
compass to take refuge from the im- 
pending storm under cover of the 
sparsely-leaved trees. We remember our 
flight pell-mell to the friendly shelter 
of that thicket, and it is indelibly printed 
on our minds that while, with up- 
turned coat collars, we crouched to the 
lee-side of the beech-boles, the flakes of 
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snow falling thickly around us and 
circling in gusts among the dry rustling 
leaves, we heard in such incongruous 
surroundings the call of the cuckoo for 
the first time that spring ! 

These rooks have a large colony in 
this belt of trees just off the links, and 
we welcome watching them building 
their seemingly unstable nests in the 
swaying branches, for we know that 
Nature is about to wake. For three 
years the rookery has not been shot, 
and it must be admitted that the other- 
wise amiable secretary of the Club 
does at times call down imprecations 
on their heads, since they do occasion- 
ally in their search for food with 
the perforations of their powerful 
beaks unduly open up the greens. 
However, it is to their credit that their 
industry is beneficial to the drainage 
of the greens, and certainly on this 
down turf the putting is free from the 
blight of worm-casts. A brave show 


they make on the upland course as they 
strut about in their glossy plumage, 
looking yet more black when a storm 
at sea drives in to join them a flock of 


grey-white seagulls. We have then 
heard the links referred to in the Club 
smoking-room, not in modulated tones, 
as the Secretary’s poultry and duck 
farm! One especial rook we. shall 
never forget; morning after morning 
in one springtime we used to see him near 
that thicket where we heard that 
cuckoo ; he stalked about in great pride 
and arrogance and stood aloof from the 
common crowd, and he wore around his 
neck—a ring of red flannel ; at any rate, 
that was the impression he gave us with 
the aid of a pair of powerful binoculars. 
He may have been an emperor among 
rooks ; or—we dare hardly whisper it— 
may there not have been a tragedy, too, 
in this corvine community, another 
drama of “ The Scarlet Letter ”’ ? 
Another snowstorm is fixed in our 
memory, when the whistling wind swept 
almost without warning down from the 
hills and drove in a crowded green to an 
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uncomfortably crowded fireside. That 
storm took toll of one of our men-of-war 
in the Solent, and might have emptied 
a little chair in a Down-land cottage, for, 
against the expressed instructions of the 
caddie-master, one of the youthful staff 
decided to make his way home from 
the Club across the Downs in the dark. 
It is strange how soon a snowstorm 
completely alters a countryside, and 
the peril of the journey is increased a 
hundredfold where gullies are blocked 
by deep snowdrifts, where in the half 
lights the contours of the hills are 
merged into a seemingly endless expanse, 
where landmarks are blotted out and 
not even a gorse patch or gnarled thorn- 
tree indicates the track. The news of 
the caddie’s perilous venture caused a 
hasty termination to our dinner, and we 
were not at all comfortable until, late 
in the night after a heavy tramp up the 
snow-blocked roadway, we saw _ the 
lights through the windows of the 
shepherd’s lonely cottage, and learned 
with relief that the delinquent had just 
returned. The boy’s father assured us 
that the culprit would soon be warm. 
We believed him ! 

An unusual storm we watched on 
the breakup of a summer’s glorious 
weather; driven by heavy, plashing 
raindrops from the green to the safety 
of a shelter high up on the topmost 
ridge of the Downs, we saw the inken 
sky growing blacker and blacker, and 
then becoming lighted up by flickering | 
bursts of lightning increasing con- 
tinually in frequency and viciousness | 
until the sky seemed riven by the con- 
tinuous blinding flashes, while the crack- 
ling roar of the thunder became 
incessant ; far in the distance we descried 
the sea ruffled and then whipped up 
into streaks of foam. The squalls could 
be followed as they swept in well- 
marked lanes rotating and advancing 
across the beach and market gardens 
and carrying a cloud of dust higher and 
higher into the air, until one particular 
cyclone reached a broad wide gravel 
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pit and whipped from it a whirling 
column of brown sand and then swept 
across a newly-cut wheat field, scattering 
the shocks right and left in_ its 
unbridled fury, and, muttering, passed 
away in distant and dying murmurs 
across the hills to the Weald. The next 
day the fishermen in the harbour told 
us of the sea having rushed up the river 
a wall of water, feet in height which 
would assuredly have drowned any 
horses carting sand across the ford to 
the town from the beach. 

Perhaps the summer is the _ best 
season to enjoy this Downs course 
fully; the depth of rooted turf has 
marvellous recuperative powers even 
after a prolonged drought, and the 
proximity of the hills to the seaboard 
ensures a plentiful supply of moisture, 
so that when the grass in the valley is 
parched and burnt up, yet the greens 
and the fairway on the hills remain 
fresh and verdant. Adjoining the 
course is one of those curious dew-ponds, 


peculiar to the Down country, which is 
kept from becoming dry even in the 
hottest summer by the condensing of 
the heavy mists and fogs which enwrap 


the high ground after nightfall. Its 
surroundings recall the poet’s lines :— 


We have no water to delight 
Our broad and brookless vales— 
Only the dew-pond on the height 
Unfed, that never fails, 
Whereby no tattered herbage tells 
Which way the season flies, 
Only our close-bit thyme that smells 
Like dawn in Paradise. 


Very different from an inland course 
is this course of ours; its bare slopes 
are not offended by hedges or fences, 
and not a tree obtrudes itself on to the 
links except at one hole, and there a 
twisted thorn-tree and wind-swept elder- 
bush grow side by side, intertwined 
together as if in mutual sympathy and 
common support of their pitiful loneli- 
And yet throughout the summer 
the Downs are alive with the movement 
and song of birds; the larks we cannot 
see we hear far up in the blue vault 
above, the harsh cawing of the rooks 
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feeding their brood floats up from the 
valley below, and poised in the sky 
is a hawk ready to drop like a plummet 
on its cowering prey. In the rough 
grass is a family of partridges whose 
nest we found in the springtime at the 
outer foot of a deep, grass-covered 
bunker going to the fifteenth green ; 
and when the arable fields adjoining the 
course have been cleared of their heavy 
yield of grain and straw, often our eyes 
wander from the ball to follow the flock 
of wheatears, their white tails catching 
the glint of the sunshine as they skim 
and dart from the shocked corn across 
the barley stubble. In days gone by 
their capture afforded a means of liveli- 
hood to the dwellers on the Downs 
apart from the wages earned by their 
everyday toil, for much prized were 
these birds as a delicacy for the table, 
as is evidenced by a note in the day 
book of the rector of a neighbcuring 
parish wherein he records a journey one 
August day about 1660 to the county 
town, and his purchase of two dozen 
wheatears, and punctiliously enters in 
his accounts their cost of ls. Od. Now- 
adays the reaper makes casual profits 
from the cornfields near our links from 
the harvest of errant golf balls, and 
Sussex carters have been known to leave 
at Saturday noon a string of fully-laden 
harvest waggons at the edge of the chalk 
quarry on the line of play to the 
thirteenth green: it is said that the 
tubber harvest the following Monday 
morning was very plenteous! 

Besides rubber we have found on our 
links other products of exotic origin. 
We remember one summer day our 
partner in a friendly foursome pulling 
us into the rough and starting an intricate 
ball hunt ; we found the ball ultimately, 
and it was being anxiously studied by a 
tortoise—a very aged veteran, to judge 
from his battered and chipped carapace. 
Doubtless he had escaped from the 
gardens in the adjoining park and taken 
up his quarters in the chalk pit going to 
the second green, and, maybe he had 
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been overcome by the fatigue of his 
hunting excursion the previous night 
and was so caught napping away from 
home. In this yellow, parched grass 
we have also alighted on the retreat of a 
harmless but very formidable-looking 
green snake, and that is an apparition 
not conducive to keeping your eye on 
the ball ! 

Our thoughts drift in AZsop’s company 
from the tortoise to the hare, and the 
latter is much in evidence, though his 
life on these Downs must be one of 
constant vigilance and alarm. As the 
reaping machine gradually but surely 
narrows down the standing barley, he is 
driven closer and closer to the centre, 
until at last he is fain to break cover and 
run the gauntlet of the guns stationed 
around; then in the stillness of the 


night his hereditary enemy, the wary 
fox, is slowly and furtively tracking him 
down; and in the late autumn we see 
him leading his pack of harriers over the 


hillside and taking a line across the 
links; little he knows that this is his 
surest way to sanctuary, for the course 
and the greens are inviolate in the eyes 
of our fellow sportsmen, and the hounds 
are at once whipped off and taken into 
the roots to rouse another quarry. 
Another hare-hunt we saw one evening 
just when the winter was slowly giving 
place to a tardy spring, and then the 
hare was being pursued by one of his 
own fellows; it commenced with a 
battle royal in a ploughed field for the 
favours of the lady who complacently 
sat on her haunches washing her face 
with her paws, what time these two 
combatants fought and bit and squealed 
until one at last turned tail and coursed 
around the field, twisting and turning 
and diving through the hedgerows, with 
his rival in hot pursuit; but the race 
was run in rings and circles, and never 
did the chase wander far from the spot 
where the object of their strife still sat 
and, undisturbed, pursued her toilet. 
A view holloa, and the three were off like 
a flash to the uplands ! 
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Our Club possesses a little museum, 
and proud we are of it. Long may it 
have vacant niches for the tortoise and 
the grass-snake, but already it boasts 
of a landrail, mounted in full flight. At 
the hands of a golfer playing a wind- 
cheating brassie shot on to the fourteenth 
green he lost his life, but thereby gained 
undying fame. In the glass case is a 
collection of Roman coins, nails, bones, 
and other objects exhumed by bunker- 
builders on the course. In August, 
when there has been any lengthened 
period of drought, the course in one 
place is parched and shows up distinctly 
in well-defined lines in contrast with the 
surrounding verdure ; in shape the plan 
is not unlike a huge capital Roman E— 
its upright extending across the fairway 
into the rough, where it is joined by its 
upper arm. To those archzologically 
inclined, this angle seemed an ideal 
spot for a wing bunker, and an excava- 
tion was started one autumn with the 
result that a cache of oyster shells and 
pottery, and the objects now in the 
museum, were unearthed. However, 
the exigencies of the Royal and Ancient 
Game militated against our delving 
deeper into the hidden antiquities, for 
the Green Committee were as firm as 
adamant in their resolve not to 
countenance a rampart bunker across 
the fairway; we were, therefore, per- 
force to leave the secrets of the mystic 
E still unrevealed. 

Within a full cleek shot of this un- 
ravelled mystery, so tantalising in its 
obscurity, is a hill whose history, spread 
open on its surface like a book, may be 
read without a shadow of hesitation. 
We will make our way to it and from its 
crest watch the sun slowly sink to rest 
behind the Downs. The hill stands 
forward—an outpost from the main 
range, presenting seaward a_ sharp 
declivity ; the hill-top is a plateau— 
whereon is now our best and largest 
green, ringed about and protected by 
a raised bank and deep fosse; at the 
foot of the hill a deep long trench has 
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been dug. It is not difficult to conjure 
up the battle scene; invading Romans 
have landed from their ships in the 
estuary of the river at our feet, and have 
pushed their way to the foot of the 
hills; their sappers have dug the deep 
ditch to protect their troops from the 
missiles and chalk boulders which the 
Britons on the hill top are flinging and 
trundling down on their foes; slowly 
and surely, little by little, the invaders 
gain the hillside and force the defences 
of the tribesmen, and at length secure 
the plateau, while the hordes of the 
defenders doggedly retire a little further 
inland on to another earthwork thrown 
up by Nature on the chain of hills at our 
back. Sitting here we can picture the 
sentinel on guard looking across the 
sunlit sea, his thoughts far away among 
the Italian olive groves or the Etruscan 
vineyards ; the rude British earthworks 
have been extended and fortified in an 
orderly fashion; and while the main 


body of the legionaries are overawing 


the wild tribesmen in the Weald, driving 
roads through the dense forests, estab- 
lishing stations, and _ pacifying the 
country, a garrison has been left here to 
guard the harbour and to land and 
embark the cohorts as they come and 
go between the heart and the outskirts 
of the Empire. 

A busy port the little harbour must 
have been in those stirring times, with 
the galleys disembarking the reinforcing 
legionaries and the clashing of armour 
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and the hum of the camp at the foot of 
the hill; merchants land their wares 
from over the seas and barter them for 
the furs and pelts of the hinds and 
pheasants ; camp-followers flock in with 
stores and produce to traffic with the 
soldiery ; barques cross the bar to dis- 
gorge provisions for the troops and return 
home laden with a harvest from the 
river’s famous oyster beds for the Roman 
epicures ; the rhythmic tramp of the 
legion on march to occupy the hardly 
captured fastness of the Regni beats on 
the ear, and we see the stately progress 
of the Roman Colonial Governor with 
his guard of flashing steel and gaily 
garbed retinue, preceded by the proud 
standard and eagles of the capital of the 
world. These symbols of power have 
passed away; and where we listlessly 
tramp these warriors of old lie fast 
asleep. The wind blows up from the 
sea, and the sun now below the hills has 
left in the west a wealth of golden glory ; 
long fingers stretch across the sky and 
rose-tip the purple clouds ; the channel, 
erstwhile a mirror stretching from New- 
haven cliffs to the horizon, where a blot 
in the haze marks the Isle of Wight, has 
donned a dark violet hue, and a white 
filmy mist begins to rise and veil the river. 
Clear cutfagainst the northern evening 
sky, the black, gaunt form of Chancton- 
bury, crowned with beech trees, watches 
the long night through—warden of the 
Weald—sentinel of the Downs. 
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BY DOLF WYLLARDE 


Ir you want to hunt with the Bombay 
Hounds you must get up earlier than 
you do to go cubbing in England ; and 
furthermore your early rising is not for 
the few weeks before the real fun begins— 
weeks during which you are sustained 
by a sneaking sense of virtue. Through- 
out the season, which lasts from the 
beginning of December to about the 
third week in March, the hunt starts as 
soon as it is daylight—as soon, that is, 
as there is a chance to see the treacherous 
holes in the paddy fields, the broken 
country, and the doubtful take-off to the 
cactus hedges. Considering that the 
kennels are at Santa Cruz, some three- 
quarters of an hour from Bombay by 
motor or train, and that all the Meets 
lie beyond, there is something almost 
heroic in the men who will turn out in 
the early morning after the strenuous 
rush of the Bombay season, and their own 
work ; for the followers of the Bombay 
Hunt are drawn from the naval men, 
the soldiers out at Calabar, the Civil 
Service, and all sorts and conditions of 
busy men bound to be back in Bombay 
soon after ten o’clock to take up their 
work and their social duties. Yet from 
the Governor downwards, the English- 
man in Bombay keeps up the tradition 
of his country by staunch support of the 
Hunt, despite the disadvantages of 
climate and the heart-breaking country ; 
and it is not only the men, but there are 
generally some half-dozen ladies who 


hunt as regularly as their horses’ legs 
will allow. These are mostly the wives 
of the army men stationed at Santa 
Cruz, but Lady Willingdon herself is a 
constant follower, and a fearless rider 
over the trappy country. 

There are some thirty-eight couple of 
hounds at Santa Cruz, and they hunt on 
an average three days a week, Sunday 
being the favourite day because it gives 
the business men more of a chance. 
This Sabbath-breaking by the Hunt has 
been known to shock the conventional ; 
but as the Master, Colonel Dunlop, dryly 
remarked, ‘“‘If people want to go to 
church there is nothing to prevent 
them—we are always back soon after 
nine.”” The sun is, by that hour, too 
hot for horses and riders alike, and scent 
utterly fails, but a good ‘“ Jack”’ will 
give plenty of sport between daybreak 
and nine o’clock, and most people have 
had as much of it as they care for by 
breakfast time. The worst of a jackal 
is that he is a bit of a craven, and apt to 
turn back on his own tracks and keep the 
Hunt pottering about without a good 
gallop ; but when he does get clear away 
there is no lack of possible adventures 
in his country. The paddy fields are 
nearly as rough as plough, and as hard as 
cement during the dry weather to the 
unfortunate rider who “takes a toss.” 
At any moment the cleverest horse may 
put his foot in a hole and bring the day’s 
hunting to an end, if not his own career. 
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The cactus hedges are not high but they 
are very frequent, so that it is like 
jumping in and out of small enclosures, 
and if the Jack does take to the jungle 
the riders are down upon their horses’ 
necks until they are are out in the open 
again, so thick and low are the branches 
and the scrub. It is rather like Devon- 
shire, without the rocks, and the best 
type of horse for the Bombay country 
is not unlike the Devon cob—a strong 
compact type of horse, able to get his 
quarters under him quickly, with some 
bone to his credit and good legs. Many 
men ride polo’ ponies, but Colonel 
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and narrow; but a heavier hound is of 
no use over their rough country and 
under the conditions of their climate. 
Colonel Dunlop pointed out a young 
hound, bought, I think, from North 
Devon, who he said would go out five 
times to another hound’s two. Their 
work is by no means a sinecure, and at 
the end of the year they are usually 
sold to other hunts in India—Poona and 
Kurkee and Belguam—and fresh hounds 
are brought out from England. The 
pack looked uncommonly well despite 
the alien conditions of their life, and the 
Kennels, open on two sides to the air, 
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Dunlop’s horses are of a more varied 


stamp, and rather larger. Fifteen-one 
is about the height for a hunter in the 
Bombay country, and he must be able 
to jump as well as gallop. 

The hounds are all imported, and 
drawn from noted packs all over England 
—Durham, Warwickshire, North Devon 
(the Stevenstone), Newmarket and Thur- 
low, are all represented, and _ there 
is some Harrier blood as well. To 
my English eyes, trained to admire 
the deep chest, wide forelegs, and round 
feet of the best type of foxhound, the 
Bombay pack looked a trifle light 


were as cool and hygienic as could be 
wished. 

Hounds in India do not appear to 
suffer much from the heat. The chief 
difficulties lie with the native servants 
who require constant supervision to 
counteract their neglect. The Master 
has no one to assist him save the 
professional huntsman, members of the 
Hunt acting as “gentlemen whippers-in,” 
and it speaks for the enthusiasm of the 
Englishman that for fifty years the 
Bombay Hunt has maintained its 
existence, and is still a regular institution 
to-day. 
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THE AMATEUR IN FIRST-CLASS CRICKET 


BY A. W. LANE-JOYNT 


Not least among the many satisfactory 
features of the cricket season now 
drawing to its close has been the un- 
usually large amount of success that has 
attended the efforts of the amateur 
members of the first-class sides, especially 
in bowling, a branch of the game in which 
we have been led to believe that amateurs 
were wont to lag far behind their 
professional brethren. 

A peep at the average columns of the 
sporting papers shows at a glance the high 
positions occupied by amateurs in the 
tables given, and it will be readily 
remembered that the Gentlemen gained 
a great victory over the Players in 
what is always the greatest match of a 
season in which no outside attraction is 
provided. 

In the course of this short article I 
want to write a few words about some 
of the more successful amateur players of 
the year. 

Perhaps no bowler has aroused so 
much controversy of recent years as has 
Mr. Arthur Jaques of the Hampshire side. 
Not least among his achievements is his 
feat of having kept Hobbs on the 
defensive for half an hour, a feat which 
hardly any present-day bowler can claim 


to have accomplished. I should not like 
to say that Mr. Arthur Jaques is a great 
bowler, for I am not sure that he is the 
type of trundler who would be likely to 
secure wickets in International cricket ; 
but he is a man who is worth his weight 
in gold to any county side, and his 
bowling has undoubtedly proved one of 
the features of the season. 

Mr. Sidney Smith, the Northampton- 
shire captain,cannot be described as a new 
player, but he has never approached 
his form of the present season, when 
at the moment he is right up at 
the top of the first-class batting and 
bowling averages. Then again it is an 
amateur in the person of England’s 
Captain Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, 
who is the first to perform the 
double event of a thousand runs anda 
hundred wickets. Mr. Donald Knight has 
undoubtedly carved out a place for 
himself among the best of the younger 
generation of batsmen. Messrs. G. B. 
Davies and O. C. Bristowe have met 
with great success for their respective 
Universities and the form of Messrs. 
E. C. Kirk and J. C. White has attracted 
great attention. 

Among the other younger players one 
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may mention Mr. P. G. H. Fender, whose 
all-round work has been so invaluable 
to Surrey this year; also Mr. Frank 
Foster, scorer of the largest effort of the 
season, and whose return to his old 
bowling form has been so welcome. Nor 
must we forget that it is not only the 
younger generation that has been to the 
fore. No more pleasing features can be 
named than the revival of Messrs. 
Percy Perrin and H. P. Chaplin, or the 
great innings which Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
played at Lord’s in the Centenary Week. 

But this list has not comprised the 
tenth part of the really class amateur 
players that are now before the public. 
There are several counties that could 
well turn out a side completely composed 
of amateurs; indeed, it was only the 
other day that the Essex team contained 
nine amateurs. 

The four counties at present leading in 
the great Championship struggle, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Kent, and Hampshire, have 
all a wealth of amateur talent—not all 
of which can be regularly commandeered— 
at their disposal, and their cricket 
compares more than favourably in point 
of brightness with that of most other 
counties. 

The greatness of Surrey may not be a 
little due to Hobbs and Hitch, but the 
brilliant captaincy of Mr. Wilkinson, the 
fine all-round form of Mr. Fender, the 
usefulness of Mr. Kirk when available, 
and now the magnificent batting of the 
Malvernian, Mr. Knight, are factors by no 
means very light. Tarrant and young 
Jack Hearne may dominate the Middlesex 
eleven, but Messrs. Warner, Haig, Mann, 
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Kidd and Litteljohn, among many others, 
cannot be omitted. For a county a 
little while ago so well off for amateur 
talent Kent can hardly be quoted as 
being as strong as usual in that respect, 
but Hampshire could place an entirely 
amateur side in the field that would by 
no means disgrace itself in the County 
Championship. Messrs. Jaques, Von 
Melle, McDonell are three more than 
useful bowlers; Mr. Sprot is a fine 
captain and a great bat in a tight corner, 
while Messrs. Arnold (also a stumper), 
Tennyson, Harrison, Johnston, Hill, 
and many others leave no doubt as to 
the batting strength of the team. 

Careful search through old volumes of 
Wisden and Lillywhite (old friends of 
many a weary hour) has convinced me 
that not for very many years has there 
been such a wealth of amateur talent of 
the class that is fit for first-class cricket, 
or that so strong a team of amateurs 
could have been raised, as this year. 

Of the many fine players in club cricket 
I can say no word; nor of the other 
leading lights of University cricket, or of 
the Public Schools, whence an unusually 
large number of fine cricketers have once 
more. been turned out, to mention but a 
few—Messrs. John Howell, A. E. R. 
Gilligan, G. H. Heslop, F. L. Johnstone, 
C. J. Hambro, and many others. 

I can say no more. The strength of 
amateur cricket must be apparent to all, 
the popularity of cricket has rarely been 
greater than it is to-day. The 
amount of connection between these two 
facts I can only leave my readers to 
estimate. 
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THE NEW 


IMPORTANT 


NOTICE 


Owing to the extraordinary success which the new 1914 Darracq 
models achieved at the Paris Salon and the Olympia Show, the demand 
for these Cars during 1914 has been so phenomenal that it has not been 
possible to give delivery under three or four months from the date of order, 
and consequently many hundreds of orders have had to be refused. 


In order to meet the demand, large extensions have been made to our 
Body-Building Works in London, and the re-equipment of the factories at 
Suresnes with the latest type of new machinery has now been completed. 
As a result, our output has been very considerably increased, and it is now 
possible to give delivery a fortnight after the placing of the order. 


To enable clients who desire to purchase Cars upon the 


DEFERRED PAYMENT SYSTEM, 
special arrangements have been made with 
Messrs. WILLIAM WHITELEY’S, Lid., Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 


by which the latest type of the new 1914 Darracq can be purchased practically 
without any additional cost to the purchaser. Delivery can be given by this 
firm in a fortnight after the order is booked. 


“The Success of 1914 is the New Darracq” 


—EpI1tTor Badminton Magazine. 
H De Luxe Model, Worm Drive, Complete with London-built 5-seater 
Chassis, with 4 Dunlop tyres do body, 
P and spare wheel, including reen, C.A 
C.A.V. Lighting Set ..  .. Set, tools, pump, jack, 
A. DARRACQ & CO. (1905) LTD., 


West End Showrooms: 150, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Works : Gownmead Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 


PRINCIPAL CONTRACTING AGENTS : 
Messrs. H. B. Cook, Ltd., 12, Regent Street, LONDON, S.W. F. Mitchell, Derby Road, NOTTINGHAM. 
Messrs. Harry Ferguson, ita: -» May Street, BELFAST, and Dawson St,, DUBLIN. _ Eric S. Myers, BRADFORD. 
Messrs. Heath’s Garage, Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. Messrs. R. H. Carlisle & Co. Ltd., 188, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
Messrs. George & Jobling, South Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Messrs. Rippon Brothers, HUDDERSFIELD. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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A RECENTLY PURCHASED AUSTIN CAR, 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


AERIAL MOosT interesting 
DIRECTION SIGNS proposal was brought 
forward by M. W. J. 

Lugard, representing the Touring Club 
of Holland, at the Second Meeting of the 
Congress of the League of International 
Touring Associations recently held in 
London at the invitation of the Auto- 
mobile Association and Motor Union, 
and the Cyclists’ Touring Club—the 
British representatives at the Congress. 
It has long been known that aviators 
experience the greatest difficulty in 
ascertaining their whereabouts when 
flying over a town or village, more 
especially at a considerable height, when 
objects which are striking features to an 


observer on the level sink into in-~ 


significance, and become lost among a 
number of similar objects more or less 


| alike. 


Numerous schemes for aerial direction 
signs have been proposed. Most of them 


E 


consist in laying out various letterings 
or signs in white chalk or paint on a 
smooth plot of ground, clear of all 
buildings and trees, so as to be easily 
sighted. But plots of land, more 
especially in the vicinity of towns, are 
too valuable for building purposes to 
allow of their being set aside for this 
purpose, and no practical method has 
been evolved until now. 

The novelty of the scheme put forward 
at the meeting of the League is that it 
makes use of large circular plain surfaces, 
which exist in every town of Europe, are 
extremely conspicuous from above, and 
have never yet been utilised. The idea 
consists in painting on the top of every 
gasometer a large arrow pointing North ; 
on one side is to be an index letter, 
and on the other a reference number. 

A gasometer seen from above is a 
large circle; it is therefore most con- 
spicuous, being like no other building, 
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besides which the top appears flat when 
seen from above, and figures and letters 
therefore stand out boldly. 

It was suggested that the index letters 
be arranged so that one, or a combination 
of not more than two letters, represent 
each county. The numbers would refer 
to the various towns in the county 
according to an internationally drawn 
up list. For example, if SX were the 
index letters representing the county of 
Sussex, and Horsham was number 8 
on the list of towns and villages in that 
county, the local gasometers would be 
marked SX8. 

The practical value of the idea has 
been proved by experiments which have 
shown that such signs are clearly legible 
even from an altitude of 6,000 feet. Its 
great simplicity, which is another point 
in its favour, makes this proposal one 
of the most important that have ever 
emanated from the League, which has 
already to its credit many of the 
modern innovations that have greatly 
facilitated touring, whether by cycle, by 
car, by boat or otherwise. 

The scheme was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the delegates attending the 
Congress, and, subject to alteration in 
minor details, it was cordially agreed 
that all possible assistance should be 
given towards’ establishing aerial 
direction signs on this system. 

* * * * * 

TALBOT It has been difficult to keep 

SUCCESSES pace with the Talbot 

successes in competitive hill- 
climbs and speed trials this season. 
Almost every week for months past the 
“ Invincibles ”’ have figured in club and 
open events up and down the country, 
and almost invariably the highest 
honours have fallen to them at the finish. 

On top of their “ field-day’’ at 
Saltburn, when they won seven firsts, 
followed the news of their triple success 
in the three hill-climbs promoted by the 
Leicestershire and Sheffield clubs, and 
the Mid-Warwickshire A.C. climb. In 
addition to an aggregate of two silver 
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cups and four gold medals, three 
challenge cups were retained which had 
been won by Talbots in the same events 
a year ago. These were the Barker Cup 
in the Mid-Warwickshire climb, the 
Hartopp Cup awarded to Mr. G. 
Kenshole for the best amateur perform- 
ance on formula in the Leicestershire 
Club’s competition, and the Du Pre Cup 
for the best formula score of all the 
competing cars in the same event, won 
by a 15/20 h.p. Talbot. 

The Talbot total of highest awards 
this year has now mounted to seventy, 
which easily exceeds their aggregate for 
the whole of the 1913 season. This is 
an exceptionally fine record when it is 
remembered that a considerable share of 
them have been won by amateur owner- 
drivers of Talbot cars. The remaining 
wins in trade events have fallen to 
demonstration cars entered by the Talbot 
Company in accordance with their usual 
policy of relying exclusively upon tuned- 
up cars of precisely similar design to 
their touring chassis, whereby the Talbot 
successes become of relevant value in 
appraising the capabilities of the Talbot 
car for arduous road service. 


THE Although the Austrian 
ALPINE TRIALS Alpine Trials have in 
all probability been con- 
signed in the minds of the public to the 
limbo of the past, the Austin Motor 
Company feel that they are justified in 
drawing attention to certain details 
relative to their 20h.p. model which 
took part. This information helps to 
throw some light upon the difficulties in 
obtaining correct results that were met 
with by correspondents who accompanied 
the cars throughout the trials. 

It may be remembered that the 
Austin Car was reported to have been 
penalized to the extent of nineteen marks 
in the first category, the most severe 
class of any. The announcement made 
by the officials caused a good deal of 
surprise to all concerned, and enquiries 
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were subsequently instituted in con- 
sequence. News has now come through 
from Vienna that the Sports Commission 
of the I.R. Austrian Automobile Club did 
not issue the correct figures, nor did they 
take the necessary steps to remove the 
injustice done to the Austin until some 
time afterwards, when, by dint of much 
pressure, it was acknowledged by them 
that the marks of penalization were four 
in the third category (the lightest and 
almost negligible penalty), and not 
nineteen in the first category, as they 
erroneously stated in the first instance. 

Although justice has been done to the 
Austin so tardily, it confirms the notices 
issued by the Company of the really 
wonderful performance of the car, which 
was eventually awarded a silver plaque. 
The Austin Company have just issued 
a well-illustrated booklet, which contains 
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Press references and other interesting 
information concerning the Trials; a 
copy can be had on application by any- 
one interested. 
* * * * 
THE AUSTIN Owing to a little care- 
SERVICE SCHEME lessness in editing copy 
a somewhat erroneous 
idea of what the Austin Service really 
consists of has entered the minds of some 
readers. I referred to the scheme last 
month, and now find that some further 
adjustment is necessary in order to set 
the matter quite right. I quote, therefore, 
from a letter received from a responsible 
official of the Austin Company. He says : 
“From the advertisement which we 
have put out, a slightly erroneous 
impression seems to have got abroad 
in regard to the working of the service 
scheme. Some of our clients imagined 
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CHANNELS FOR COLLECTING O11 
THROWN UP BY CONN. RODS AND 
CONNECTED TO MAIN BEARINGS = ™ 


LEVER FOR OPERATING — 
TRONIGHS. 


BY PUMPS, 


DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW 


PILL OIL IN HERE TILL IT 
RUNS OUT AT THIS COCK, 


THEN CLOSE FILLER LID WHICH 
ALSO CLOSES THE OVERFLOW- 
COCK. 


PRESS THIS KNOB WHEN 
ENGINE IS RUNNING TO TEST 
IF SUFFICIENT OIL IS IN ENGINE 
OIL SHOULD ALWAYS APPEAR 
WHEN KNOB IS PRESSED, IF 
OTHERWISE, THE ENGINE NEEDS 
REFILLING. 

_ SCREW THIS KNURLED NUT 
OUTWARDS AGAINST KNOB 
IN THE EVENT OF OIL LEAKING 
THROUGH VALVE THE VALVE 
CANNOT BE PRESSED INWARDS 
UNLESS NUT IS CLEAR OF KNOB, 


GAUZE FILTER FOR FILTERING 
OIL BEFORE GOING TO THE MAIN 
BEARINGS. THIS SHOULD BE 
REMOVED OCCASIONALLY AND 
THOROUGHLY CLEANED. 


~ PLUG TU ALLOW FOR CLEANING 
OUT FILTER CHAMBER 


~ TRAY TO RECEIVE OIL FROM 
TEST VALVE AND WASHOUT PLUG. 


MULTIPLE PLUNGER OIL PUMP 

~ WITH MECHANICALLY OPERATED 
VALVE. SEPARATE PUMP FOR 
EACH CYLINDER, SUPPLYING 
OIL TO TROUGHS UNDER 
CONNECTING RODS, ALSO 

_ SEPARATE PUMP SUPPLYING 
OL. TO FILTER AND MAIN 
BEARINGS. 


SUCTION PIPE FOR PUMP 
SUPPLYING MAIN BEARINGS. 
“_ SUCTION PIPE FOR PUMPS 
SUPPLYING TROUGHS. 


te PERFORATED STRAINER STRAINING 
“<< OIL BEFORE IT PASSES TO ; 
MPS 


OF OILING SYSTEM ON 
1914 TYPE ENGINES. 


DRAIN PLUG CONTAINING STRAINER 


PIPE RUNNING WHOLE LENGTH OF . 
ENGINE & SUPPLYING OIL TO 
CHANNELS OVER MAIN BEARINGS, , 
TO SPIRAL GEARS DRIVING PUMP 

& MAGNETO & TO CHAIN DRIVING 


A CLEVER ILLUSTRATION PRODUCED BY THE DAIMLER COMPANY TO SHOW THE LUBRICATION 


SYSTEM EMPLOYED ON DAIMLER SLIDING-SLEEVE ENGINES 
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that we had a large staff of men 
running about looking for Austin cars 
in distress. This, of course, was not 
the intention we wished to convey, 
and indeed we cannot understand 
how they should have arrived at 
the conclusion that we had put cars 
upon the road running about to pick 
up derelict Austin. 

“ The actual position is that we have 
appointed at the present time four sub- 
depots, that is to say, we have placed 
an Austin representative, who has had 
a thorough training in mechanical 
work, at four of our sub-agents in 
Oxford, Exeter, Cardiff, and Tunbridge 
Wells. These gentlemen, in addition 
to being in attendance at the garage 
of our appointed agents, will from 
time to time travel round the district 
allotted to them in a demonstration 
car, bearing on the radiator a white 
diamond mark. On such occasions, 
should any Austin client meet 
that car he is at liberty, indeed 
he is requested, to stop and have 
a chat with the driver, and obtain 
from him any information of which he 
may stand in need, or should it be 
required, any assistance. At other 
times, of course, clients are at liberty 
to go to the garage and ask to see the 
direct Austin representative, who is 
there for the purpose of affording full 
information on all points connected 
with Austin cars.” 

* * * * * 
THE TRIUMPH A _ well-known phrase 

OF THE has become so popular 

KNIGHT ENGINE as a last retreat in 
argument that many 

say “ Wait and see ”’ as if that ended the 
matter there and then. They forget the 
fact of time and fail to realise how relent- 
lessly delay piles up evidence against 
their judgment if they have been wrong. 
Many said, ‘“‘ Wait and see ”’ when the 
Knight engine was first introduced by 
the Daimler Company seven years ago. 
During the period under review, one 
country after another has become 
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BORING OUT A BLOCK OF CYLINDERS AT 
THE DERBY WORKS OF ROLLS-ROYCE 


represented in the long list of licensees 
who now build the engine that the 
Daimler Company were the first to dis- 
cover and toadopt. In 1909, the Daimler 
Company asked the R.A.C. to frame the 
conditions of a test that should be of 
such unprecedented severity as could 
only be fulfilled by an engine of uniquely 
perfect design and construction. 


After deliberation in committee, the 
Club accepted the Company’s proposal 
and forthwith issued as their conditions 
that the engine should run continuously 
for five-and-a-half days and nights (132 
hours) and that it should never during 
the whole period develop less than its 
full power plus one-third, as calculated 
by the R.A.C. formula. Further it was 
stipulated that the engine should there- 
upon be fitted in a car and driven for 
2,000 miles on Brooklands, at an average 
speed exceeding 33 m.p.h., after which 
it was to be finally tested once more for 
five hours under the same conditions as 
formerly. 
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To these demands the Daimler 
Company gave their unquestioning 
assent, and entered not one engine, but 
two. The trial started at six o’clock on a 
Monday morning (March 15th, 1909) and 
continued day and night until 8 o’clock 
on the following Saturday evening. 
During the whole time the engines were 
under the personal observation of at 
least two R.A.C. officials, and from start 
to finish these engines never faltered 
once. 

The larger engine, 4-cylinder, 124 by 
130mm., 38°4h.p., R.A.C. rating, 
developed over 54h.p. continuously, 
while the smaller engine, 96 by 130 mm., 
22 h.p., R.A.C. rating, developed nearly 
39 h.p. In the first case the consumption 
was somewhat under *7 pints of petrol 
per h.p. per hour, in the latter case it 
was rather more. 

On Brooklands, the respective speeds 
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were just over and just under 42 m.p.h. 
respectively, the larger car being rather 
more than 4 cwt. heavier than the other. 
The fuel consumed was at the rate of 
20°57 miles per gallon in the large car, 
22°44 miles per gallon in the small 
car. 

Afterwards, when the engines were 
finally tested on the bench for five hours, 
they gave more power than before ! 

In its time it was far and away the 
greatest engine test on record, and its 
claim to this distinction was confirmed 
both by the R.A.C., which awarded the 
Daimler Company the Dewar Trophy, 
and by the industry at large which 
allowed the Company’s open challenge 
to the world to lapse without a single 
acceptance. Thus was the position of 
the Daimler engine established beyond 
question, and time has but still further 
added to its laurels. 


THIS IS THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ROLLS-ROYCE WORKS WHERE ALL THE CYLINDERS ARE GROUND TO 


1000TH IN. IN BORE. 


ANY DISTORTION CAUSED BY MACHINING IS SO REMOVED AND A GLASSY 


FINISH TO THE METAL IS GIVEN 
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ANDAULETTES RECENTLY SUP ED TO HIS HIGHNE 
sli RAJAH OF BHARATPUR 


Others besides the Daimler Company all is the magnificent team victory of the 
have since made history for the Knight three Minerva Knight-engined cars 
Engine by public performances of super-_ which finished 2nd, 3rd and 5th in the 
lative merit, and fresh in the minds of last Tourist Trophy Race, 1914. 


THE NEW HUMBERS ARE GIVING EXCELLENT RESULTS IN SERVICE. THEY ARE IDEAL CARS FOR THE 
OWNER-DRI om WHO IS NOT AN EXPERT MECHANIC 


| 
THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS TWO li THE 
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In that competition there started 19 
cars fitted with poppet valve engines 
and three cars fitted with Minerva 
Knight engines. Of the former, only 
three cars, or 16 per cent., completed 
the race; of the latter, all three not 
only finished the course, but scored 
2nd, 3rd, and 5th places. 

The Minerva Co. was the first 
Continental firm to secure a licence to 
manufacture Knight engines, and many 
have been the victories its Knight- 
engined cars have won on the Continent. 
Three times in succession they won the 
Swedish Winter Cup, and in the same 
three years they, upon each occasion, 
made a perfect score in the drastic Alpine 
Tour. 

The entire mechanism is silent in 
principle and in operation, and it so 
remains almost indefinitely in use. The 
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sleeves do not wear and they do not 
become noisy. They require no adjust- 
ment and they do not lose their efficacy 
of action. In fact, many owners say 
that the engines of their Daimler Cars 
improve with age. 

Slots are cut in the sleeves so that the 
gas may enter and leave the cylinder, 
and it is the overlapping of these slots 
in the two sleeves that constitutes the 
valving of the engine. During the firing 
stroke the slots or “ ports’ as they are 
called, pass up behind the cylinder head 
where they are removed from the action 
of the high pressure gas and the 
possibility of causing leakage. 

This cylinder head is detachable, 
which is a very great convenience in 
other ways, and it projects down into 
the cylinder for the purpose just 
mentioned. 
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THE NAPIER PENETRATES TO EVERY COUNTRY OF THE WORLD, AND GIVES EQUAL SATISFACTION 
TO OWNERS OF EVERY NATIONALITY 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


MOTOR 
BICYCLES 


Fitted with B.S.A. Countershaft 
Three-speed Gear. 


The outstanding feature in the many open 
competitions in which B.S.A. machines have 
been so extraordinarily successful, 

is that they have often beaten 
machines of considerably higher 

power. The constant successes of 

B.S.A. sidecar combinations 

afford striking evidence of 

the great power and 

reliability of B.S.A. 

Motor Bicycles. 


Catalogue Free. 


THE BIRMINGHAM 


SMALL Arms Co., Ltp., 
56,Small Heath, Birmingham 


WO recent events have 

demonstrated the excep- 

tional utility of the Vauxhall 

cars for touring in difficult and 

mountainous country, namely, the Austrian Alpine Tourand the 
Swiss Automobile Club Trial. 


(D Austrian 1,800 miles of hill-climbing over rough mountain 
ALPINE TOUR. roads. The Vauxhall car got through with only one 
involuntary stop, to change a sparking plug, and 

made the second fastest time up the Katschberg. 


(2) Swiss A.C. TRIALS. Two First Prizes for the flying Kilometre and the 
700 Kilometre races, won by Vauxhall car. 


Precisely the same type of Vauxhall car with the luxurious and 


fashionable Denbigh body is to be seen in the Showrooms. 
Price, complete with all fittings .. ee s oe £770. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS, 


174-182, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


na For Solo and Sidecar. 
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Result of the Racing Competition No. 3, 


JUNE 16th TO JULY I3th. 


First Prize—£10. 


ROBERT WILKINSON, 37, Church Street, Thurnscoe, near Rotherham. 
Horses selected : Brought forward— 
Lie-a-Bed ............08 25 0 Aigion .........loss £1 
Mount William ...... Colbert ......., 
Jim White ......,, 1 6 0 0 


Carried forward .. {38 5 8 Nett Win .. £32 5 8 
Second Prize—<£5. Third Prize—£1. 


JoHN JOHNSTON, 17, Wyndham Street, JouHN Staton, 39, Haworth Street, 
Canton, Cardiff. Bolton, Lancs. 

Horses selected : £ os. Horses selected : 
| Broadwood ...........win 


d. 

0 

0 
Port Garlisle .......<<. 0 Deees Cixtle. <..tees 

0 

0 

0 


1 0 0 
Dropwort......,,5 2 0 0 
Gravelotte ....,, 1 0 0 


Nett Win .. 


30 5 


Nett Win .. £29 5 


” 
Credit where Credit is due. at ae House your Books in the 
“ OXFORD” 
which is the only sectional bookcase 
that does not give an “ office ” appear- 
ance to ones room. The 


OXFORD 


is handsome in beau- 
; tifully made, and moderate in 
Performance “THE more one investigates 
in the the performance of the iPr; purchase a bookcase before see- 
Great Austrian Austin car in the recent Ing intonesting 

Trials. Austrian Alpine Tour, the free from the inventorsfand 
more meritorious does it manufacturers: 
appear; one cannot but feel proud of this a . 
representative of the British motor industry. ju ft a WILLIAM 
We have always regarded the Austin as one of ray hy ae BAKER 
the most reliable, and, therefore one of the bn & CO., 
best, touring cars ; but it has come as a surprise ; | OXFORD.: 
to us, and we think to many others who study 
the motor industry closely, to find in a standard 
20 h.p. the speed and hill-climbing capabilities 
that were displayed during that arduous 
mountain test. 

We understand that the Austin has received 
a silver plaque from the Imperial Automobile 
Club of Austria for its meritorious behaviour.” 


Write for List of Current Models. 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. (1914) LTD., 


Loncsripce Works, Norturietp, 


ONDON : - 
479-483, Oxford Street (near Marble Arch), W. . The only sectional bookcase which 
Pepots at Paris, Manchester and Norwich. “4 does not ¢i Y : ppearan 
Cardiff, and Oxjord, tot foom 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“‘ Butterfly ”’) 


AN AUTUMN FORECAST 

For what you are about to wear during 
the next few months you can, and 
indeed should, be truly thankful, 
inasmuch as everything without excep- 
tion promises to be unusually comfortable 
as well as smart, and sensibly and 
becomingly free from the exaggeration 
which last season threatened, and often, 
actually tended, to make women figures 
of fun, as well as of fashion. 

But now long, unbroken, and conse- 
quently grace-giving lines are to be 
employed, and the straightly hanging 
tunic, reaching almost to the hem of the 
underskirt, whose scantiness is there 
strikingly contrasted with its own fulness, 
is to be the dominant dress style. 

Moreover this tunic effect is even 
being repeated in the coats of the new 
tailor-made costumes which are really 
almost of redingéte length and are of a 
most admirable simplicity, their 
trimming being, in the majority of cases, 
restricted to stitchings and _ closely 
grouped buttons, with perhaps a border- 
ing of black braid. Sash effects of the 


same material with, again, that edging 
of narrow silken braid, will be a very 
frequent finish to such suits, which with 
all their somewhat severe simplicity of 
style will still manage to be of wholly and 
fascinatingly feminine aspect. Whereas, 
you know, the very simple tailor-made 
has in the past, and to a certain extent 
paid the flattery of imitation to the 
“mere man’s”’ attire. 

But now though we are admittedly 
making frequent use of his materials 
in the way of suitings and even trouser- 
ings, the styles are distinctly and 
delightfully our own, and more attractive 
too than they have been for many a 
long day. 

There is also another phase of the coat 
and skirt costume which, though still 
simple in actual style, gains and gives 
an impression of sumptuousness by 
reason of its making in the richest 
chiffon or Lyons velvet, with broad 
borderings of fur, on the rather long 
and somewhat full-basqued coat, but 
never, be it noted, on the skirt, 
which, for the sake of effective contrast 
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is always left unadorned in its straightly 
hanging scantiness. 

A distinct contrast of colours will be 
permitted in some of these velvet 
costumes, a coat of, perhaps, brilliant 


NS. 
THE NEW FASHION IN TAILOR-MADES 
(at Harvey Nichols’) 
cerise being worn with a black skirt, 
cobalt blue and black being another 
favoured and effective scheme, black 
fox fur being used in the one case for 
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trimming, and skunk in the other. 

But, on the whole, colours for day- 
time wear will, outwardly at any rate, 
be of a somewhat subdued order, black, 
navy blue, dark brown, and bottle green, 
are the sober but smart quartette of 
Fashion’s favourites which will even enter 
into the ranks of evening attire, and 
into rivalry with the more brilliant 
shadings which will then be permissible, 
and which will be made still more 
beautiful by their interweaving with 
shining gold and silver. The metallic 
brocades and tissues and velvets and 
ninons, indeed, will be at their loveliest 
during the coming season, though 
the more usual, but always attractive, 
flower and foliage designs will be much 
in evidence. There will also be some- 
thing quite new in the way of a scheme 
of broad irregular stripes arranged almost 
in the form of a flag device, and bringing 
together, for example, black and rose- 
red, sapphire blue, and emerald green, 
all shimmering with gold and then 
broadly banded across with a stripe 
wholly of the metallic tissue. This 
glorious fabric will be perfect for the 
making of deeply swathed sashes and 
turban head-dresses, and even _ has 
further possibilities as a lining, no scheme 
being considered too striking for such 
a purpose, it would seem, in next season’s 
models, particularly in the case of fur 
wraps. 

This word “‘ wrap”’ I use advisedly, 
too, for many of the coats are half capes. 

The back will hang loose and full, and 
then the front will be of closer-fitting 
coat form, the resulting compromise 
having a good deal of protection, and 
also picturesqueness, to recommend it, 
though it must be admitted that it 
demands special skill from the maker 
and slenderness from the wearer to be 
a complete success. 

Because of this double demand, there- 
fore, the coat will still be much shown 
and worn, but, as always, it will display 
a new fulness, a new _ purchase is 
obviously necessary for everyone. 
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Indeed, this necessity applies to every 
item of feminine attire this season, as 
the changes of style are many and 
marked, and, always, it would seem 
for the better. 


SUITABLE AND SMART FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS. 


If, however, you want to learn all 
Fashion’s secrets at once, and sufficiently 
in advance to gain a great deal of credit 
and smartness by your knowledge—and, 
of course, that is just what every woman 
wants to know and to do !—the simplest 
and surest way is just to adjourn to 
Harvey Nichols’ great place in Knights- 
bridge and make a tour of its many 
departments. For what you will find 
there to-day is what the really smart 
and up-to-date woman will be wearing 
all through the coming season, and what 
will gain for you the distinction of being 
absolutely well dressed, whether the 
occasion be a strenuous day on the 
moors, a delightful laze in tea-gowned 
ease, or, a gay little dinner-party and 
dance, to bring the day and the night 
to a pleasant end. 

As regards the first and, probably, you 
will consider, the most important 
necessity in the way of a sporting suit 
for the moors or the mountains, or again 
the golf links, you could not possibly 
want anything more practical or perfect 
than that new model whose portrait you 
can study here, and whose reality you 
will find awaiting you in the coat and 
skirt department of the mantle show- 
rooms. 

To begin with it is made in all those 
materials from which you can expect, 
and will surely receive, practically endless 
wear — to wit, men’s suitings and 
coatings, Harris and Irish and real 
Donegal tweeds, all of which moreover 
are of most attractive appearance and 
colourings. Then you will note that the 
skirt displays the fulness and “ flare ” 
which hall-mark the new Autumn models, 
and which you will further discover 
makes it possible to use the skirt as a 


cape when extra protection for the 
shoulders and freedom for the legs is 
desired, and, indeed, most necessary for 
climbing, mountaineering, and so forth. 
Then, of course, the costume is 


A PERFECT SUIT FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 
(at Harvey Nichols’) 


invariably completed by knickers to 
match. The scheme of the skirt there- 
fore further includes a button and 
buttonhole fastening the whole way 
down the front, a similar finish by the 
way being given to the back. The 
capacious side pockets, which are a 
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further addition, are so well arranged 
and stitched that they are of quite smart 
effect even when the skirt is thrown 
round the shoulders. The coat in its 
turn is a worthily practical and effective 
affair, inwardly satin-lined and out- 
wardly provided with still other pockets 
and also with collar facings and cuffs of 
soft leather. It is quite an exclusive 
design of Harvey Nichols’ and entirely 
made on the premises too, which means, 
of course, that it is thoroughly well made 
in every little detail. 

So now it is time I think to reveal the 
secret of its price, and to surprise and 
delight you by its moderation, inasmuch 
as the costume is actually obtainable 
from 5} guineas upwards according to 
the material chosen, though in no case 
will you find yourself involved in any 
noticeably increased outlay. 

I must also proceed to introduce to 
you that accompanying and quite 
admirable sports hat of brown long-haired 


beaver with an under lining of velours 
to the most becomingly and adaptably 
curving brim. The trimming consists of 
just a suitably simple band of folded 
satin ribbon about the crown drawn into 
flat loop ends on one side, but it brings 
together many such effectively contrasted 


colourings as purple and blue. Or, of 
course, if you prefer a more subdued one 
colour scheme throughout that, too, can 
be arranged for you, the price being 
in every case 2 guineas. There are so 
many occasions on which you can wear 
such a hat, that this initial outlay 
becomes a real economy, and though it 
will suffer no harm in bad weather I 
should advise you to consider the welfare 
of your new hat sufficiently to acquire 
for wear on doubtful days a certain 
novel fishing and sports cap made in 
““ sou’-wester ’’ shape which on one side 
is of a soft suéde-like fabric, and on 
the other of oilskin, its immediately and 
easily reversible form making its wise 
possessor practically independent of the 
weather, as far as headgear is concerned. 
And all for 6/11, too! 
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Another excellent investment will be 
a 6/6 motor hood of oil-silk which rolls 
up into a mere nothing when not 
wanted, and then at the first sign of 
a shower can be drawn right over the 
hat or toque and fastened closely and 
protectively about the throat. 

By the way, just for the sake of 
contrast, you might next ask to see the 
latest piquancy or picturesqueness in 
the way of the black velvet hat which, 
in both small and large shapes, is to be 
the leading favourite in the coming 
season—for smart occasions and cos- 
tumes, of course. Harvey Nichols’ being 
equally well provided and _ successful 
with both extremes of millinerial fashion. 

Then when you come to the con- 
sideration of the tailor-made in its more 
elaborate aspect, as suited to smart 
general wear, you will find it entirely 
transformed in appearance this season 
by the lengthening of the coat and the 
arrangement of the basque in a way 
clearly suggestive of the dominating 
influence of the tunic. Harvey Nichols 
have many such models, but they can 
all be most worthily represented by that 
one which is illustrated, and which 
in reality is made in dark blue 
Tricotin,’’ a material which you must 
know is a close connection of coating 
serge and gabardine. The deep collar 
is of black velvet and a very wide belt 
of black patent leather is fastened quite 
loosely about the waist by a big square 
buckle in black and gold, an introduction 
of the dark blue fabric at the back 
between two round buttons being a 
further and decorative detail. The 
basque in its turn introduces a scheme 
of box-pleating which brings all its 
fulness into the bounds of a straightly 
hanging slenderness; so that only when 
you come to the consideration, and the 
contrast of the really scanty and straight 
skirt do you realise the difference in the 
amount of material and actual circum- 
ference. 

This style is quite extraordinarily 
becoming to almost any and every type 
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of figure, and so, as there 
will surely be many to adopt 
it, I have chosen for the 
completion of the costume, 
a hat which possesses some- 
thing of the same admirable 
adaptability to different 
wearers ‘and occasions. It 
is one of those smaller 
closely-fitting shapes which 
are still to be worn so much, 
and it is made in variously 
coloured felts upturned with 
velvet, the crown being en- 
tirely encircled by a broad 
band of soft coque plumage, 
shaded to match, a 
jauntily tied bow of very 
wide ribbon providing the 
finishing touch for as smart 
and withal serviceable a hat 
as any woman could want 
for Autumn wear, or Winter 
either, for the matter of that. 
A further reason for choice 


is a price of only 2 guineas, 
or possibly of 59/6, according 
to the colour and the quality 
you elect to have. 

There are some most at- 
tractive new costumes, too, 
in face and Sedan cloths, and 


others again chiffon 
velvet, the two fabrics being 
frequently combined, and 
with the best possible results, 
the velvet perhaps forming 
the coatee, and underskirt, 
and the cloth a plain or 
pleated tunic. So altogether, 
as a new coat and skirt 
is the first and universal 
necessity of the month and 
the new Autumn season, you 
will on this account alone 
find it well worth your while 
to pay Harvey Nichols’ a 
visit, though once arrived 
there you will realise that 
youwant any number of other 
new things and that, thanks 


UNIQUE AND EXQUISITE 
JEWELLERY NOVELTIES 


(at the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Co.) 
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be to the reasonable prices 
which prevail at this par- 
ticular and popular place, 
you can quite easily afford 
them all ! 


PRESENTS, AND PRICES, FOR 
EVERYONE. 

Apropos of prices, and as 
a contrast to the modest 
number of guineas which one 
usually has to consider, and 
to spend, let me mention one 
article worth {£54,000 and 
another of £25,000, and tell 
you that I held their actual 
equivalent in my hands only 
a few days ago—and needless 
to say parted with them 
with extreme regret! 

Probably you have already 
guessed that they were 
strings of pearls, absolutely 
perfect pearls it seemed to 
me,and yet their comparative 
inferiority was made obvious 
by mention of a sum of 
£100,000 having recently 
been paid for some other 
unique and perfectly matched 
pearls forming a moderately 
lengthy rope. 

It was hard to realise that 
such a vast sum could be 
laid out on just the one 
ornament, and yet it did not 
in the least surprise the Gold- 
smiths & Silversmiths Co., 
who are quite accustomed 
to such transactions. 

Which makes it all the 
more noteworthy and satis- 
factory that they should 
be equally able and willing 
to provide a necklet of pearls 
for 3 guineas. 

But then one of the many 
advantages of the big and 
beautiful establishment at 
112, Regent Street is this 
amazing variety, forit means, 
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of course, that 
everyone has 
an equally 
good chance, 
or rather cer- 
tainty,of being 
suited. 

Quite obvi- 
ously in view 
of that afore-mentioned 3 guinea necklet 
—noone need deny themselves the delight 
of this most becoming adornment which 
might, indeed, be numbered among the 
absolute necessities of attire, in view 
of the fact that, in spite of all the other 
changes which she has effected, Fashion 
still encourages and insists upon the 
open-fronted collar and corsage at all 
times of the day. 

And though everyone is, I am sure, 
fully appreciative of the comfort of 
this particular arrangement, you never 
can or will ever realise all its charm 
until you have fastened a string of 
‘softly shimmering pearls about the bared 
throat. 

So try the effect now, even if you have 
never done so before, and try it, more- 
over at 112, Regent Street, whereupon 
you will soon and surely be in possession 
of the much-desired and decorative 
‘string of pearls, and even if they be not 
“pearls of great price,’ will be very 
well content in consequence. 

But if you already have the pearls 
and want something quite new and 
different, either for your own benefit 
or for presentation to some about-to-be 
married friend, then you _ should 
certainly devote your attention and 
your money to some unique and 
exquisite jewellery novelties in carved 
crystal set round with diamonds and 
pearls, the subtle difference of tone 
between the cold clear white of the 
crystal, the fiery brilliance of the 
diamonds, and the soft sheen of the 
pearls being something to marvel at and 
rejoice in. 

Sometimes, too, the deep bright blue 
of sapphires will be introduced in order 


THE MODE OF THE MOMENT IN WRIST WATCHES 
(at the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Co.) 
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to provide a 
definite and 
beautiful con- 
trast, as in the 
case of that 
first pictured 
pendant, 
whose design 
is altogether a 
veritable triumph of delicacy and 
daintiness. The other Plaque pen- 
dant also hangs from a= slender 
platinum chain which in this case, 
however, is caught together by a tiny 
true-lover’s knot bow of diamonds, the 
ornament itself being just rimmed round 
with diamonds and pearls. The delicious 
little dancing Cupids are veritable gems 
of Art, and though they are most 
frequently carved on the surface of the 
crystal, they are occasionally traced at 
the back, so that they show like shadows 
through the luminous surface. 

Another scheme for giving distinctive 
variety to these newest and loveliest 
pendants is to hang them from a fine 
black cord whose silken strands are 
eventually released to form a tassel at 
the base of the beautiful, bejewelled 
thing ; then crystal clearness and white- 
ness are thereby brought into still more 
striking relief. Altogether these are all 
veritable treasure-troves for the seekers 
after something original in the way of a 
present. 

Nor are the prices at all prohibitive, 
though the things admittedly look costly, 
a quality which is likely to be considered 
an advantage alike by those who give 
and those who receive! But, actually 
you can get one of the new pendants 
for £11, though, of course, the more 
elaborate designs such as those illustrated 
range upwards to £23 and £28 10s., and 
soon. Isawa pair of lorgnettes, again, 
in this same carved crystal and 
diamonds whose possession would be 
calculated to make any woman quite 
reconciled to short-sightedness. A 
wonderful brooch there is also in the 
form of a bow of crystal whose loops are 
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all bordered with pearls and diamonds, 
even the ‘‘ mere man ’”’ being permitted 
to share in the beauty of the new 
jewellery to the extent of crystal links 
centred with a device in diamonds. 
They are beautiful things, as you can 
judge even from a black and white 
picture, but, beauty apart, they possess 
an advantage which would make them 
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“ten minutes ’* when it is time to start 
for the theatre in the evening. 

As to that wrist watch of platinum 
and diamonds, its diminutive and square 
shaping, and its adjustment on a 
buckled band of black moire, proclaim it 
as the novelty and the mode of the- 
moment. Of course on the score of both 
smartness and convenience you simply 
must have a watch bracelet of 
some kind, and so, though you 
may consider yourself specially 
fortunate and fashionable if you 


acquire this one, you may be 


thankful that the Goldsmiths’ & 


Silversmiths’ have hundreds of 


dearly loved and invariably 


used by every man, if they were 


the plainest of the plain. For 
by an ingenious but really quite 
simple device they do away 
with any necessity for forcing 
the links through the stiff cuff 
openings and instead of this 
nail-breaking and temper-trying 
and time-losing process, the 
links are adjusted instantly and 
easily. This simple scheme 
is not reserved for these partic- 
ular links, but is a feature of 
many of the new designs and 
can always be fitted to any 
other links if desired. So if you 
want to please a man choose a pair 
of links from the Goldsmiths’ & Silver- 
smiths’. 

It will pay you particularly well to 
do so if the said man happens to be your 
husband, for under the soothing influence 
of these links he is much more likely 
to start the day in a good temper and 
even to be comparatively calm if you 
keep him waiting for the expansive 


others more ordinary and also 
more economical designs. 
Finally it is to be hoped that 
you have a motor, in order that 
you may acquire and enjoy a. 
highly practical and decorative. 


A PRACTICAL AND DECORATIVE MOTOR COMPANION 


(at the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Co.) 


novelty in the way of a motor-companion,, 
which is made on the principle of a roll-. 
top desk, so that at a touch it shuts or 
opens, and when shut provides absolute. 
protection for its contents, and when 
open completely obliterates itself. The- 
practical advantages of such an arrange-. 
ment are sufficiently obvious, and posi- 
tively, too, there will be something of the 
pleasure of a new toyin manipulating the 
pretty things and surprising your friends. 
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with its arrangement and ingenuity. 
This particular model is made in grey 
harewood with fitments in soft grey 
leather and silver gilt, bordered with 
sapphire blue enamel. But of course 
it can also be obtained in different 
woods and colourings to match the car 
exactly. 

So here again is a present which 
though not actually costly in itself will 
assuredly give great pleasure even to the 
much-moneyed folks who may seem to 
have everything, and for whom it is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to find 
anything which you can be sure will 
be welcomed and used. 

Furthermore remember you can and 
should still go to 112, Regent Street 
even if you are not in search of gold or 
silver or jewels, but just of something 
in leather. There are bags and purses 
and cases of all kinds. But seeing that 
it takes a great book of over 400 pages 
to give any adequate idea of the 
Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ productions, 
it is obviously impossible for me to do 
them justice here, in a few paragraphs. 
Still the fame of their name is so great 
that even these few pictures and prices 
should be sufficient for their purpose and 
your benefit. 


TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


I would further proclaim as a necessity 
and joy for the traveller one, or better 
still two, of Foot’s ‘‘ Eureka” drawer 
trunks, inasmuch as these not only 
solve the packing problem, but make 
unpacking practically unnecessary. For, 
you see, different garments can be kept 
in each separate drawer, blouses in one, 
lingerie in another, dresses in the bottom 
and deepest drawer, and the handker- 
chiefs, gloves, stockings and so forth 
in the shallow top drawer which is 
conveniently divided into compartments. 
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They are all and always available, 
without disturbing any of the other 
things; and so everything, except the 
gowns, can be left where it is, taken 
out as needed, and just as_ easily 
replaced. An obvious advantage this, 
in view of the usually limited accommo- 
dation which is available for one’s 
personal belongings when away from 
home, and of the time and trouble 
involved in finding a place for every- 
thing. 

But with a Foot’s trunk to do duty as 
an extra chest of drawers, you can be 
comfortable, and your clothes well kept, 
anywhere and everywhere. 

The cabin trunks which are made on 
the same perfect principle are perhaps 
the greatest boon of all to those whose 
travels involve long or short  sea- J 
journeys. For there is no need to 
struggle to drag the trunk from under 
the berth every time anything has to be 
taken out of it. It can be simply left to 
remain where it is, as the front flap lets 
down, and any drawer can then be 
drawn out separately and smoothly. 

Positively, if you have not yet got one 
of these trunks you only know the 
troubles, and not the pleasures, of 
travelling. So make a note of the 
address of J. Foot & Son as being 171, 
New Bond Street, W., and write to them 
for a copy of the illustrated catalogue, 
entitled, ‘‘ Trunks for Travellers.” When 
you have studied the book you will soon 
irresistibly desire one of the trunks, and 
then you will be thankful, and comfort- 
able, for the rest of your travelling days! 

Foot’s can add immeasurably to your 
ease and enjoyment, likewise, when you 
are at home, for they are the makers 
of the ideally comfortable ‘“‘ Rest-Chair,” 
and of the “‘ Adapta ”’ bed-table, which, 
whether you are merely lazy or actually 
ill, will make meals and reading in bed 
instead of a somewhat doubtful pleasure. 
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Kodak 


pictures will tell 
your holiday story 


Three men were sitting in the smoking carriage, talking of the holidays 
from which all of them had only lately returned. Each claimed that 
he had enjoyed his holiday more than the other two put together. 


Two of them spoke at great length of the things they had done, the places 
they had visited, the people they had met and the fun they had had-—but 
they had nothing to show that they had spent jollier holidays than anyone else. 


Then the third man took thirty or forty Kodak 
snapshots from his pocket-book and showed his 
two companions exactly how happy he had been. 


“y never go for a holiday without my Kodak,” he 
said. “I have found, from experience, that a 
holiday without a Kodak is a_ holiday wasted.” 


Don’t waste your holidays 
this year: take a Kodak! 


Remember, you can learn to use a Kodak in 
half-an-hour. There are Kodaks at all prices 
from 30/- up to £14: 12:6. Here is one: 
No. 3a Folding —— Kodak—takes pictures 53 by 
3} inches—the popular post-card _size—double- 
bination R.R. automatic shutter—45 : 2 : 6. 


And then, for the children, there are 
Brownies, from 5/- up to 50/-. 


Any Kodak dealer in your town 
will give you full particulars. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. 
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In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., 
Orwell Works, Ipswich, the oldest and 
best known firm in the Lawn Mower trade, 
naturally specialise in mowers for use on 
golf courses. Their Special Light Roller 
Machines are intended for putting greens, 
and are recommended as the closest cutting 
and easiest to work of any obtainable. 
They were exclusively selected for use at 
the Open Championship Meeting at Muirfield 
and gave complete satisfaction. The ‘“‘ New 
Empire’ is the machine par excellence for 
those greenkeepers who prefer a high-class 
side-wheel mower. It is fitted with ball 
bearings of the latest type, and will give a 
very fine cut and finish. These machines 
are in use at St. Andrews and many other 
well-known courses. Messrs. Ransomes’ 
larger machines include the “‘ Ideal,’ which 


is the original high-wheel horse machine for 
golf courses. Large numbers of this have 
been supplied, as also of the “ 1913” Horse, 
which has been specially designed to com- 
bine strength with lightness, and the Special 
Pony Machines with disc front rollers which 
can be relied on to deal with almost anything 
that comes in their way. 

As we think is now well known, Messrs 
Ransomes are the pioneers of the Petrol 
Motor Mower, and have supplied about 
700 of these machines with excellent results. 
They are in use by H.M. The King at 
Buckingham Palace, and by many dis- 
tinguished personages throughout the 
country. It may also be mentioned that 
Messrs. Ransomes are makers by Royal 
Warrant of Horticultural Machinery to 
H.M. the King. 


It is a recognised fact the world over that 
the Aquascutum Coat is the most reliable— 
healthful—light—durable—in fact, the most 

perfect all-wool 
waterproof coat 
yet produced. 

The Aquascu- 
tum Mobile Coat 
reproduced on 
this page is a 
typical illustra- 
tion of the dis- 
tinctive style 
that prevails at 
Aquascutum 
Ltd., 100,Regent 
Street, London, 
W., the sole 
makers’ of 
“ Aquascutum,” 
the original 
all-wool water- 
proof. 

Aquascutum 
have a_ world - 
wide reputation 
for their remark- 
able blending of 

= colours. 

The Aqua- 
scutum Coat is 
obtainable in 
practically every 
conceivable 
shade, in a vari- 
ety of exclusive 
and artistic 
designs, and is 

indispensable for shooting, fishing, motoring, 
travelling, walking, riding—in fact, for all 
outdoor wear. 

Equally advantageous are “ Scutum 
Weatherproof Suits,” made from Regd. 
Scutum or Streccan Tweed, in heather 
mixtures, lovats, or more subdued colourings 
to suit every requirement ; a special feature 
being the autumnal shades for shooting 
and the moors. 

In conclusion, those who require distinc- 
tive tailoring, from Overcoats to Dress 
Suits, should write for Aquascutum Ltd. 
latest illustrated catalogue. 
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NOTA BENA. 


The fame of Eley’s Cartridges is world- 
wide. They can need no new recom- 
mendation, but it may be convenient 
to enumerate some of the advantages 
obtainable. 

Eley Brothers, Ltd., supply, through 
gunmakers and ironmongers, cartridges of 
various qualities loaded with any of the 
well-known Powders, such as ‘‘ Amberite,”’ 
Ballistite,” E.C.,” “ Empire,” Light- 
ning,” ‘‘Mullerite,”’ “‘Neonite,”’ ‘ Red Star,” 
“Smokeless Diamond,’ or Schultze.” 
They also provide cartridges, of their own 
loading only, containing Eley 33-grain 
Smokeless and Eley 42-grain Smokeless 
Powders, these cartridges having a very 
large and a constantly increasing sale 
throughout the world. 

Sportsmen would be well advised to use 
cartridges loaded with the charges of powder 
“and shot recommended by the manufac- 
turers ; but if anything out of the ordinary in 
the direction of powder and shot charges is 
required, no difficulty will be experienced 
if such requirements are made known to the 
gunmaker. 

To those who have in the past experienced 
difficulties in obtaining satisfactory 
cartridges, we would tender the advice to 
order Eley Loaded Cartridges. At the 
same time we are quite aware that many 
gunmakers are turning out cartridges which 
have been excellently loaded on their own 
premises. Sportsmen should see, however, 
that the brass head, or the paper tube of the 
cartridge case, bears the name “ Eley.”’ 

The most important part of the cartridge 
is the percussion cap. All, or nearly all, the 
leading English shot gun powders are proved 
with, and standardized by, the Eley No. 1 
Cap. Therefore to obtain the best results 
with these powders it is necessary to use 
Eley Cartridge Cases. 

The Pegamoid (Waterproof) Cartridge 
Cases are so well-known that it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say they are the only 
really waterproof cartridge cases obtainable. 

Eley Cartridge Cases are made, as stated 
above, in various qualities, and are 
retailed from 11/— down to 7/6 per 100 for 
12 bores. Amongst the best quality 
cartridges are the 12-bore ‘“‘ Aquoid ” which 
is loaded into a Pegamoid Waterproof Case 
with a_ specially-selected Eley 33-grain 
Smokeless Powder and 1,}, 0z. of shot, at 
11/— per 100; the “ Neptune,’’ a similar 
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quality cartridge, but loaded with a 
specially selected Eley 42-grain powder, 
retailed at the same price ; the ‘‘ Achilles ”’ 
a Gastight Cartridge loaded with Eley 
33-grain Smokeless Powder and _ 1,}, oz. 
shot, price 10/6 per 100; and the 12-bore 
“Acme,” a 2in. Deep Shell Cartridge 
loaded with Eley 42-grain Powder and 
1} oz. of shot, at 9/6 per 100. 

If cheaper cartridges are desired we can 
recommend the well-known 12-bore ‘“ Eley 
Smokeless’ Cartridge, for which there is 
a huge demand in this and in other 
countries, the retail price being 8/6 per 100. 
Other cartridges of this quality and price, 
loaded with different powders, are the 
12-bore Rocket,’’ 12-bore ‘‘ Pluto,’’ and 
the 12-bore ‘‘ Juno.” 

The adoption of the telescopic principle 
to the “ Perfect ’’ Sporting Seat manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Brigg, of St. James’s Street, 
was the one thing remaining to be done to 
make it not only the smartest, but the most 
useful thing of the kind. The extension is 


attained on a different principle from any 
hitherto adopted for these seats, a quick- 
running interior screw being employed, thus 
doing away with any external tap or screws 
for keeping the seat at any particular height. 
One is enabled, too, to swing round on the 
seat with the greatest of ease, a point that 
will be appreciated by all sportsmen. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for September. 


1 TUES—Kacinc: Derby ; Tuam. SHOOTING : 
Partridge shooting begins. 


2 WED—Horsr Snow: Bath. Racine: Derby; 
Plymouth. 


3 THURS—Cricket: Yorkshire v. M.C.C. 
(Scarborough) ; Sussex v. Surrey (Brighton). 
Horse SHow: Bath. Racine: Derby ; Laytown ; 
Plymouth. 


4 FRI—Racinc: 
Cork Park. 


Manchester ; Folkestone ; 


5 SAT—Racinc: Manchester, Prince Edward 
Handicap ; Folkestone ; Cork Park. ROWING: 
Ibis R.C. Regatta. SwimMinG : Mile Champion- 
ship of Southern Counties (Willesden). 


7 MON—CRrIckET: Surrey v. Leicestershire 
(The Oval) ; Gentlemen v. Players ( Scarboro’). 
Lawn TENNIS: Brighton Meeting begins. 
PoLto: Rugby September Tournament begins. 
RacinG: Shirley; Blackpool ; Newcastle West. 
RowrnG: Professional Sculling Championship 
of World. 


8 TUES—ARCHERY : 
(Clitheroe). Racinc: 


Antient Scorton Arrow 
Doncaster. 


SHow: Cardiff and South 
Doncaster, St. Leger Stakes ; 


9 WED—Horse 
Wales. RACING: 
Totnes. 


10 THURS—Anc.iING: Last day Thames Trout 
fishing. CricKET: Lord Londesborough’s XI. 
v. M.C.C. South African Team (Scarborough). 
HorsE SHow: Cardiff and South Wales. 
RacinG: Doncaster ; Totnes. SWIMMING: County 
Water Polo Championship (Wolverhampton). 

11 FRI—Racinc: Doncaster. 

12 SAT—Racinc: Alexandra Park ; Blackpool. 
Row1nG: Royal Canoe Club Regatta. 


14 MON—Cricket: Champion County v. 
England (The Oval). LAwN TENNIS: East- 
bourne Meeting ; Hythe Meeting begias. PoLo : 
Rugby, De Madre Cup, Montaign Challenge Cup, 
begin. RAcING: Warwick ; Mullingar; Blackpool. 


15 TUES—Arcuery : Southern Counties Meet., 
Oatlands Park, begins. Racinc: Warwick ; 
Curragh. 


16 WED—Racinc: Yarmcuth ; Western (Ayr) 
Meeting; Curragh. SWIMMING: Plunging 
Championship (Bristol). 


17 THURS—Hontinc: Otter hunting ends 
(about this date). Racinc: Yarmouth; 
Western (Ayr) Meeticg, Ayrshire Handicap ; 
Curragh. 


18 FRI- 


Windsor. 


Racinc: Westera (Ayr) Meeting ; 


19 SAT—ArTuHLeTIcs: L.A.C. Autumn Meeting 
(Stamford Bridge). Racinc: Windsor ; New- 
townards. RowinG: Kensington R.C. Regatta; 
Anglian R.C. Regatta; Twickenham Skiff 
“Marathon Race. SWIMMING: Scotland 7. 
England Water Polo (Dundee). 


21 MON—Racinc: Birmingham; Blackpool. 
SHOOTING: Landrail and Quail shooting begins 
in Ireland. SwimMinG: Schoolboy Champion- 
ship (Beckenham). 


22 TUES—Poto: 
Tournament begins. 
Fermoy. 


23 WED—Covrsinc: Sully 
RacinG: Pontefract; Kells. 


Rugby, Final 
RACING : 


Handicap 
Birmingham ; 


Club (open). 


24 THURS—Coursinc: Sully Club (open); 
Ards (Belfast). RAcinG : Pontefract ; Clonmel ; 
Perth Hunt. 


25 FRI-—Covursinc: Ards (Belfast). RACING: 
Newbury, Autumn Cup; Thirsk; Perth Hunt. 


26 SAT—Racinc: Newbury; Thirsk ; Phoenix 
Park. SwimMMING: England v. Ireland Water 
Polo (Hyde). 


28 MON—Racinc: Wolverhampton; Wye. 
SHOOTING: Last day Irish Fallow deer. 
SwiMMING : 220 yards Championship (Croydon). 


29 TUES—Racinc: Newmarket; Lanark; 
Metropolitan (Baldoyle) ; Wolverhampton. 


30 WED—Anc Hope; Polla and Helms- 
dale close for salmon fishing. ARCHERY: 
Hereford Round Meeting (Hereford) begins. 
RacinG Newmarket ; Lanark; Metropolitan 
(Baldoyle) ; Newton Abbot. SwimminG: Club 
Team Championship (Newcastle). 
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| 
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BOLTS, 


Specification. 


USED in tHe ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
8Y FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON S.W. 
requiremente 


dust what you want 


ouant ont. || TENNIS COURT BLAES 


Remit 8/- 8 rod B (Terra-Cotta Colour) 
ample ox . 
KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., Ltd., Makes the Finest Hard Courts 


Contractors to the War Orrick, ADMIRALTY, Crown CoLonigs, &¢. Particulars and quotations from 
Al 


bert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Specialists in Repetition work of all hinds in any Metal, SHANKLANDS’, 88, CREAT CLYDE ST., CLASCOW. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 


IG Important to Dog Owners. 
("4 If your dog suffers from Mange, Eczema. 


or Ringworm, try 


66 
fhe exuuordinary success of ANTACARUS, 
which is undoubtedly due to iIANOS The proved remedy. Cures the worst cases in 
their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices a few days. In Tins 2s. 6d., post free. 


SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 
Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, W. J. YOUNG & co., 79, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


AYLISS,; 


il] 


IRON FENCING AND GATE MANUFACTURERS, WOLVERHAMPTON & LONDON. CATALOGUE FREE. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


UT the CLEMAK side Safest. Outlasts all others. NO! bow carefully the 
by side with the safety CLEMAK is made—the 


ffered at a inea. Safi perfection of every detail— 
: the the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
equal of the other razor-— azor 


cutting edge—no other blade 
and cost you 16/- less. P could shave your beard more 
Then why pay a guinea ? Shaves Easiest. No dull blades. easily than that. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Biades ch sen “5 


New Model Set with Twelve 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 


“ Made ase well and shaves as well as any CUTLERS, ETC, 
Guinea Razor” or post-free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


BANKS 
| | | 
ooo 
« 
Wh 


THE 


BADMINTON 


MAGAZINE of SPORTS & PASTIMES. 


_ There's a race to be run: and a stake 
| | to be won 


+ there, where the keen eyes are focussed, isa tumult of colour 
and thudding hoofs. But, to each onlooker, one particular 


if 

bright patch counts for more than all the others. The glorious , 

uncertainty that surrounds it provides a thrill that ceases | , 

only when uncertainty has become certainty. . 

There’s a race to be run anda stake to be won. That’s a slogan that rallies E 
sportsmen. When you hear it, remember the House of Gant. Whatever 

the race, you can get ‘‘on”’ at the latest tape prices. And when you’re |i 

“‘on”’ you can rest satisfied that your business is in reliable hands. if 


Over twenty-three years’ dealing with the best class of Race-goers 

and sportsmen is a guarantee that the House of Gant is safe for iF 

any amount. Every transaction is treated in confidence, and lf 

cheques for winnings are paid in a private name—and . 
promptly. 

Send your business for any race. Or obtain . 

ful! particulars and terms by return if” 


D. M. GANT 


Turf Accountant 


41 New Bond St. London, W 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PuBLISHED BY E, Hunton & Co., Lrp,, Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 
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